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Abstraction from Matter” 


XVIII. WHAT IS MEANT BY ‘SCIENCE ABSTRACTS 
FROM MOVEMENT ’ 


We have considered the sense in which there may be science proper 
insofar as abstraction is achieved only from individual sensible matter. 
It is also said that science must likewise abstract from movement inas- 
much as “‘ science is of necessary things... But every necessary 
thing, insofar as it is necessary, is immobile, since whatever is in motion, 
as such, may be or not be, either absolutely, or in some respect.”’ 


1. Scrence proper is of what 1s necessary 


The reason, then, why science requires abstraction from movement 
is that science concerns that which cannot be otherwise and is neces- 
sarily true, while whatever is in motion is unceasingly otherwise in the 
respect in which it is in motion. If science were of the thing that 
changes as changing, science could not remain true except by changing 
with the thing as it changed, so that what was true at one instant would 
be false at another. For that ‘ Socrates is walking’ is true only so 
long as he is actually walking ; so that, if there were a science of 
Socrates’ walking, it would cease to be true and to be science when he 
halted. Such a science would share the conditions of sensation. 
Moreover, the truth achieved by such science would be of a baffling 
kind, since it would have to lapse over and over again even while 
Socrates was walking ; for throughout the course of the walking itself 
there is a ‘ before’ and an ‘ after ’ — divided by the indivisible of time, 
the instant — the before which is no longer and the after which is not 
yet. Now the truth about this movement (for there is no motion 
except in the existent singular) could not be achieved even in the 
evanescent instant that divides the past from the future, since there 
can be no movement in the indivisible of time, no more than there can 
be in a point, or in the momentum — the indivisible of motion. And 
this reminds us of those who 


because they saw that all this world of nature is in movement, and that 
about that which changes no true statement can be made, they said that 
of course, regarding that which everywhere in every respect is changing, 


* See the first parts of this study in Laval théologique et philosophique, Vol. XIII, 1957, 
n° 2, pp. 133-196, and Vol. XVI, 1960, n° 1, pp. 53-69. 


1. St. THomas, In Boethium de Trinitate, q.5, a.1, c. — St. Thomas here refers to 
Aristotle’s Post. Anal., I, c.6. 
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nothing could truly be affirmed. It was this belief that blossomed into the 
most extreme of the views above mentioned, that of the professed Heracli- 
teans, such as was held by Cratylus, who finally did not think it right to say 
anything but only moved his finger, and criticized Heraclitus for saying that 
it is impossible to step twice into the same river ; for he thought one could 
not doit even once. 


2. Illustration from Mathematics 


When discussing the necessity and immobility of the subject of 
science proper we may easily confuse this subject with a given instance 
of it, e.g., ‘ what movement in a straight line is’ with ‘ thes rectilinear 
one.’ The latter is a given movement, the former is not. As men- 
tioned before, ‘ what contingency is’ is itself in no sense a contingent 
thing or event. A further difficulty arises from the fact that the 
mathematician may produce a line by the motion of a point, and is 
always making lines and figures rotate, as well as generating numbers of 
allkinds. But such ‘ motion ’ belongs either to the method he employs 
to get at a notion — for even point and line are made plain by construc- 
tion — just as he uses rotation, the notion of which in no sense rotates. 
(‘ Motion,’ ‘ rotation,’ as well as ‘ potency’ are in mathematics no 
more than metaphors.) For geometry would be destroyed if rotation 
should turn out to be forever something else and never just what it is ; 
while a given rotation may well yield something new. There would be 
no geometry as a science if the plane triangle could cease to have its 
three angles equal to two right angles,’ or if the diagonal could become 
commensurate with the side of its square. There would be no arithmetic 
if two plus two were equal, now to four, now to five, — or if the same 
integer were now odd, now even ; the same number now rational, now 
surd. 

Science, then, would be impossible if it had to bear directly upon 
subjects which can be other than they are : what we call science 
would be no more than history, i.e. narration. Movement is excluded 
from scientific knowledge inasmuch as it implies this kind of possibility. 
But this does not mean that there is no science about movable things, 


1. ArtstotLe, Metaph., IV, c.5, 1010 a. Oxford transl. 

2. It may be objected that when the triangle is bent over a sphere the angles be- 
come together greater than two right angles, so that this property of the triangle is 
variable. They who choose to see things in this way should logically hold that, since what 
is true of the spherical triangle is not true of the plane triangle, what was seen to be true of the 
latter has now come to be false of it.. Furthermore, the spherical triangle is not arrived at 
by bending the flat one over a sphere, as if it were flexible, no more than a straight line 
becomes a curve when we draw a line that is the shortest distance between two points on 
the surface of a sphere, for this is a new kind of shortest distance between two points, just as 
the spherical triangle is a new kind of triangle that leaves the flat one unchanged. There 
would have been an error had we assumed that what is true of the plane triangle should also 
be true of the spherical one. As to wilting triangles, they can be handled by the application 
of calculus. 


’ 
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for, on the one hand, ‘ what it is to be movable’ or ‘ what mobility is ’ 
or ‘ what movement is ’ is quite immobile, as we have already pointed 
out ; while on the other hand this definition does apply to any given 
motion, just as ‘ rational animal ’ applies to Socrates. 

One might nevertheless raise the question of a necessary move- 
ment. If there were such a movement, how could we still assign 
immobility as a condition of science? The answer is that there would 
still be immobility in the sense of necessary : it would be impossible 
not to be in movement.! Besides, it would be a given movement, a 
particular one as opposed to ‘ what necessary movement is,’ and there- 
fore not the direct subject of science.” 

There is very little in the study of nature that meets this condition 
of science proper, and the ancients were quite aware of it. Still, some 
solutions are definitive, such as those of Zeno’s paradoxes in Physics 
VI — which are ad hominem — and Physics VIII which, as Sir David 
Ross points out, no one interested in this problem seems to read.‘ 


1. In IX Metaph., lect. 9. 
2. In Boethium de Trinitate, q.5, a.2, c. et ad 4. 


3. Albertus Magnus, for instance, compares in this regard natural science and 
mathematics : “ Constat autem ex his quae subtiliter in naturis considerata sunt, omnem 
diffinitionem aut rationem formarum physicarum conceptam esse cum materia, quae motui 
subjacet, aut mutationi, aut utrique : et ideo concipi oportet eam cum tempore secundum 
quod tempus est in re temporali. Propter quod etiam id quod scitur de hujusmodi, multum 
miscetur opiniont, et pertingere non potest ad confirmatum constantem et necessarium 
scientiae habitum, sicut dicit Ptolemaeus. Ex his autem quae in quadrivio bene probata 
sunt, scitur omnes scientias doctrinales medium suae demonstrationis accipere secundum 
rationem diffinitivam formae, quae licet esse habeat in physicis et extra physica non inve- 
niatur, tamen rationem diffinitivam non habet conceptam cum materia physica, neque 
secundum principia essentialia dependet ad physicam materiam, sed extra eam accepit 
principia essentiae : et ideo in omni varietate physicorum inventa via in natura manet 
univoca, sicut circulus, et quadratum, et par et impar, et omnis proportio numeri et continui, 
et diapente, et diatesseron in musicis, et conjunctio et praeventio et omnis stellarum 
respectus, et quaecumque alia sunt hujusmodi. Et sicut ista stantes habent formas secun- 
dum principia essentialia motum et mutationem evadentes, ita stantem de se generant 
speculationem, nihil opinionis habentem, sed potius scientiam necessariam de se praeben- 
tem : et ideo tales habitus per speculativum intellectum adepiae verae scientiae nomen 
acceperunt, et doctrinales et disciplinales vocantur, ideo quia ex principiis non mutantibus 
quae discipulus a magistro non acceptat nisi per terminorum notitias, docentur, experientia 
non indigentes, ut dicit Aristoteles libro quarto, sed simplici demonstratione Doctoris 
constante intellectu discipuli : propter quod etiam juvenes inexperti ut plurimum magis 
excellunt in ipsis: quod nullo modo possibile fuit in phyicis speculabilibus, in quibus 
experientia multo plus confert quam doctrina per demonstrationem. Speculationes autem istae 
gradus sunt et manuductiones ad speculationem divinam, sicut optime loquens dicit Maurus 
Albubacher in epistola quam de contemplatione scripsit. Haec enim speculatio intellectus 
nostri non existit in eo quod est humanus, sed in eo quod ut divinum quoddam existit in 
nobis.”” Metaphysica, I, c.1. 

4, Even Bertrand Russell insists that there are difficulties about nature which have 
been solved once and for all. And so he might agree with us, atleastin principle. However, 
as Sir David points out : “‘ Lord Russell constantly assures us that [Georg Cantor and 
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3. Science and the possible 


The teaching of Aristotle and St. Thomas! that there can be 
science only of what is necessary and immobile must appear curious 
to the modern reader. But however strange their thinking may now 
appear, it can be worth while to learn what they had in mind when 
they set forth this proposition. We may begin with the term ‘ neces- 
sary’. In order to grasp what it means we must see how it is opposed 
to a special meaning of the word ‘ possible.’ ? , 

Generally speaking, the term ‘ possible ’ has two meanings : one is 
opposed to what is impossible, the other to what is necessary. That 
the first meaning is not opposed to the necessary is plain from the fact 
that if what is necessary were impossible it could not possibly be 
necessary ; hence, what is necessary must also be possible in the first 
sense. The other meaning of ‘ possible’ is opposed to ‘ necessary,’ 
namely, to that which cannot not be. Possibility in this second sense 
is described as potentia simul contradictionis, a potency or possibility 
to be excluded from the subject of science proper. 

The phrase potentia simul contradictionis is used because this kind 
of potency is of things that can be and not be ; ‘ to be’ and ‘ not to be’ 
are contradictories. For instance, if Socrates could only lie down and 
never stand or sit, it would be false to speak of his standing as possible, 
in either sense of the word ‘ possible.’ But if lying down he can stand, 
the potency to stand coincides exactly with the actuality of lying 
down : the two contradictories, lying down and not lying down, are 
simultaneous. Anything of which no more may be asserted than that 
it can be is not possible in the second sense of this term ; both contra- 
dictories must be verified at once. 

‘Socrates is mortal’ would not be a true instance of this kind 
of possibility, for, as we will explain in a moment, if he lives and is 
mortal of necessity he must die. Yet the possibility we now have 
in mind rules the mode of his inescapable death, for he may die 
at any time, by poison, run down by a truck, of old age and so forth. 
That Socrates must inevitably cease to be is therefore not in- 
compatible with the contingency of the way he can cease to be. — 
All this may sound trivial, yet many philosophers have missed 
the two meanings of ‘ possible,’ while St. Thomas is not merely 
ready to expose them with painstaking care, but to do so over and 


Dedekind] have finally settled all the difficulties about space, time, and movement, and in 
particular those raised by Zeno. But he never seems to succeed in showing just how they 
have done so.” Aristotle’s Physics, Oxford, 1936, p.84. 

1. Post. Anal., I, c.6 (St. THomas, lect. 13-14). 


2. Why Aristotle sometimes uses the words dynamis, dynaton, and endechomenon 
interchangeably (St. Thomas does the same with potentia, possibile, and contingens) will be 
discussed elsewhere. 
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over.! Leibniz did not see the point of the distinction, and even 
nowadays it is ignored in discussions about propositions regarding 
future contingent events. 

If Socrates can die, why does it follow that he must? If he can 
die by poison, does it follow that he shall? Now, if he can die by 
poison or not die by poison, why should he not likewise be destructible 
yet never be destroyed? The point is that, if ‘ mortal’ allowed that 
he might cease to be or not, that he might live forever or not live 
forever, we would be positing some intermediate to the contradictories 
‘ to be forever ’ and ‘ not to be forever.’ 


A man has, it is true, the capacity at once of sitting and of standing, 
because when he possesses the one he also possesses the other ; but it does 
not follow that he can at once sit and stand, only that at another time he 
can do the other also. But if a thing has for infinite time more than one 
capacity, another time is impossible and the times must coincide. Thus 
if anything which exists for infinite time is destructible, it will have the 
capacity of not being. Now if it exists for infinite time let this capacity be 
actualized ; and it will be in actuality at once existent and non-existent... 
It is clear also on other grounds that it is impossible that the destructible 
should not at some time be destroyed. For otherwise it will always be at 
once destructible and in actuality indestructible, so that it will be at the 
same time capable of always existing and of not always existing. Thus 
the destructible is at some time actually destroyed.’ 


This is why in perpetuis non differt contingere et esse : in things 
that are forever there is no difference between ‘ to be possible’ and 
‘to be in fact.’ * 


1. E.g., Contra Gentiles IIT, c.86 : ‘ Possibile enim quoddam est quod ad necessarium 
sequitur. Nam quod necesse est esse, possibile est esse : quod enim non possibile est esse, 
impossibile est esse ; et quod impossibile est esse, necesse est non esse ; igitur quod necesse 
est esse, necesse est non esse. Hoc autem est impossibile. Ergo impossibile est quod 
aliquid necesse sit esse, et tamen non sit possibile illud esse. Ergo possibile esse sequitur ad 
necesse esse... Sed possibile vel contingens quod opponitur necessario, hoc in sua ratione 
habet, quod non sit necesse illud fieri quando non est. Quod quidem est quia non de 
necessitate sequitur ex causa sua. Sic enim dicimus quod Sortem sessurum esse est contin- 
gens, ipsum autem esse moriturum est necessarium, quia secundum horum ex causa sua de 
necessitate sequitur, non autem primum.” — In IX Metaph., lect.3: “... Possibile dupli- 
citer dicitur. Unomodo secundum quod dividitur contra necesse ; sicut dicimusilla possibilia 
quae contingunt esse et non esse. Et sic accepto possibili, non habet locum quod hic dicitur. 
Nihil enim prohibet quod antecedens sit contingens esse et non esse, consequens tamen sit 
necessarium ; sicut patet in hac conditionali, si Socrates ridet, est homo. Alio vero modo 
possibile dicitur secundum quod est commune ad ea quae sunt necessaria, et ad ea quae 
contingunt esse et non esse, prout possibile contra impossibile dividitur.” 


2. De Coelo, I, c.12, 281 b 15 ; 283 a 25, Oxford transl. (St. THomas, lect. 26-29). 
3. St. Tuomas, In III Physic., lect.7. Cf. Contra Gentiles, IT, ¢.30. 
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XIX. EXCURSUS : A NEW MEANING OF ‘ SCIENCE AND 
THE POSSIBLE’ ! 


We must be made aware that the type-writing-monkeys hypo- 
thesis ? has given new meaning to ‘science and the possible.’ For 
we are told that random groupings of the letters of the alphabet 
could produce all the works in the library of Congress. There is of 
course no doubt that all extant writings are in fact one set of possible 
arrangements of the elements of speech. But the hypothesis in 
question is not content merely to observe this possibility, it is de- 
termined to make of it an explanation of the actuality : it appears 
that random permutations of these elements could produce a set of 
groupings entirely similar to the one at hand, and therefore equally 
meaningful. Those who take the possibility of such an event in 
earnest * must of course maintain that anything produced by intellect 
or reason can be perfectly matched by a blind, purposeless agency 
in the way Socrates can meet his debtor not only by design but also 
by chance. Thus a man, as no more than one possible arrangement 
of electrical charges, could be the product of chance. Such reasoning 
seems to underlie at least one interpretation of evolution, namely, 
that new species are sufficiently accounted for by random mutations, 
‘ selected ’ by irrational forces. Now, does this mean anything more 
than that new species arise because they are possible? On this basis 
the whole universe would be explained by stating that it is a possible 
one — as anyone can see from the fact that it exists. 


1. This digression may help to show what Aristotle and Aquinas meant by the 
term ‘ possible’ as related to science. 

2. “ Concevons qu’on ait dressé un million de singes 4 frapper au hasard sur les 
touches d’une machine 4 écrire et que, sous la surveillance de contremaitres illettrés, ces 
singes dactylographes travaillent avec ardeur dix heures par jour avec un million de machines 
& écrire de types variés. Les contremaftres illettrés rassembleraient les feuilles noircies et 
les relieraient en volumes. Et au bout d’un an, ces volumes se trouveraient renfermer la 
copie exacte des livres de toute nature et de toutes langues conservés dans les plus riches 
bibliothéques du monde. Telle est la probabilité pour qu’il se produise pendant un instant 
trés court, dans le récipient A, un écart de l’ordre du cent-milliéme dans la composition 
du mélange gazeux. Supposer que cet écart ainsi produit subsistera pendant quelques 
secondes revient 4 admettre que, pendant plusieurs années, notre armée de singes dactylo- 
graphes, travaillant toujours dans les mémes conditions, fournira chaque jour la copie 
exacte de tous les imprimés, livres et journaux, qui paraitront le jour correspondant de la 
semaine suivante sur toute la surface du globe et de toutes les paroles qui seront prononcées 
par tous les hommes en ce méme jour. II est plus simple de dire que ces écarts improbables 
sont purement impossibles.”’ Emile Borer, Le hasard, Paris, Alean, 1938, pp.164-165. 

3. Emile Borel was not one of them. The hypothesis is usually held by non-mathe- 
maticians who are unaware that within the limits of calculus itself there is nothing 
probable. They are like biologists who believe that in physics and chemistry all is entirely 
accessible to the human mind. 


; 
; 
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1. Possibility and existence 


This view is an ancient one. It can be traced back to Democritus 
and Empedocles, and was given new form by Giordano Bruno, Spinoza, 
and Leibniz. Perhaps the latter states it most clearly, in his doctrine 
that all possible predicates are virtually contained in their subjects : 
“The notion of an individual substance contains once and for all 
everything that may ever happen to it (enferme une fois pour toutes 
tout ce qui luy peut jamais arriver) and, the contemplation of this 
notion can reveal all that may ever truly be asserted of it (towt ce qui 
se pourra veritablement enoncer delle) ; even as there may be seen 
in the nature of circle all the properties that can be inferred from it.” 
In other words, contingency is only necessity in disguise. For, ‘‘ God, 
seeing the individual notion or thisness (heccezté) of Alexander, sees 
in it at the same time the foundation and reason of all the predicates 
which can be truly said of him, as, for instance, whether he would 
conquer Darius and Porus, even to knowing a priori (and not by 
experience) whether he died a natural death or by poison, which we 
can know only by history.” 

Notice that it is not the mere possible substance and predicates 
that are the issue, but real substance and its actual history. The point 
Leibniz is trying to make is that adequate knowledge of the possible 
has got to mean knowledge of what has been, is, and shall be. Of 
course we agree that if Caesar crossed the Rubicon it must no doubt 
have been possible — in both senses of ‘ possible.’ But he did not 
by necessity cross the Rubicon, and might have taken many other 
courses which in fact he did not take. Why, then, should contempla- 
tion of his other possible predicates enable one to behold him actually 
crossing the Rubicon? How dare we assert that knowledge of all 
that is possible is vision of all that in fact exists? What happens to 
that which might have been, but in fact did not occur? Where are 
these ‘ all possible predicates ’ going to end ? 

Spinoza held that whatever is possible comes to be, whereas 
Leibniz confined the realm of real possibility to the compossible, in 
such a way that existence follows analytically, so to speak, from what- 
ever is compossible.! This qualification might lead one to believe, 


1. Our example of incompossibility would be “ to stand and be seated at the same 
time,” whereas to be standing in fact and to be able to sit down are compossible ; able 
to stand, and able to sit down are simultaneously compossible with lying down. No 
amount of intuiting this compossibility will make us see that the one who is capable of 
these diverse positions shall have them in fact. Nothing actually follows from this kind 
of compossibility : the fact that I can stand does not entail that I shall (although the 
fact that I am destructible entails that I shall be destroyed, which is necessary as opposed 
to possible). Leibniz’s compossibility is of another kind, for he seems to mean that things 
which are not incompossible must come to be. Bertrand Russell’s account of why, accord- 
ing to Leibniz, some things exist and others, equally possible, do not, is substantially correct, 
though not compatible, nor does it aim to be, with all that Leibniz wrote. ‘‘ According 
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erroneously, that Leibniz’s qualification is reducible to Aristotle’s 
conditions of real possibility — as distinguished from what is possible 
in logic or in mathematics, where ‘ possible’ and ‘ potency’ are 
metaphors. Real possibility, such as that of walking, contains many 
things. These are in fact innumerable, and any account of such 
possibility must be largely incomplete. An adequate account would 
have to draw upon the whole unwieldy universe. However complete 
our knowledge of the conditions of any man’s walking, it could not 
make us see him striding along. ‘‘... Anything which is possible is 
something possible at some time and in some way, with all the other 
qualifications which must be present in the notion.” ! Aristotle then 
goes on to show how natural possibilities differ from the rational. In 
nature, provided the required conditions are satisfied, the really 
possible, the physical potency, becomes actual — at least for the most 
part. ‘‘ For the non-rational potencies are all productive of one 


to this view [Lord Russell says], everything that does not exist struggles to exist, but not 
all possibles can exist, because they are not all ‘ compossible.’ It may be possible that A 
should exist, and also possible that B should exist, but not possible that both A and B 
should exist ; in that case, A and B are not ‘ compossible.’ Two or more things are only 
‘ compossible ’ when it is possible-for all of them to exist. Leibniz seems to have imagined 
a sort of war in the Limbo inhabited by essences all trying to exist ; in this war, groups 
of compossibles combine, and the largest group of compossibles wins, like the largest 
pressure group in a political contest. Leibniz even uses this conception as a way of defining 
existence. He says: ‘ The existent may be defined as that which is compatible with 
more things than is anything incompatible with itself.’ That is to say, if A is incom- 
patible with B, while A is compatible with C and D and E, but B is only compatible with 
F and G, then A, but not B, exists by definition. ‘The existent,’ he says, ‘is the being 
which is compatible with the most things.’ — In this account, there is no mention of God, 
and apparently no act of creation. Nor is there need of anything but pure logic for determ- 
ining what exists. The question whether A and B are compossible is, for Leibniz, a logical 
question, namely : Does the existence of both A and B involve a contradiction? It follows 
that, in theory, logic can decide the question what group of compossibles is the largest, 
and this group consequently will exist.” A History of Western Philosophy, Simon and 
Schuster, New York, 1945, p.594. ‘Struggle to exist’ is of course a metaphor, since 
compossibility is the raison suffisante of what actually comes to be. 


1. Metaph., IX, c. 5, 1048 a. St. Thomas explains the passage as follows: “...In 
ratione possibilis oportet multa considerare. Non enim dicitur possibile respectu cujusque, 
sed respectu alicujus determinati. Unde oportet possibile, esse aliquid possibile, utputa 
ambulare vel sedere. Et similiter quod potest aliquid facere vel pati, non potest illud 
quocumque tempore facere aut pati ; sicut arbor non potest fructificare nisi determinato 
tempore. Et ideo cum dicitur aliquid esse possibile, oportet determinare quando sit 
possible. Et similiter oportet determinare quomodo sit possibile. Non enim possibile, 
quocumque modo potest agere aliquid vel pati ; sicut aliquis sic potest ambulare, scilicet 
tarde, non autem velociter. Et simile est de aliis circumstantiis quae consueverunt 
determinari in definitionibus rerum ; sicut quo instrumento, quo loco, et alia hujusmodi.” 
— This may have been the reason why the Megarians could make their contention, that 
a thing is possible only when it actually is, appear likely. ‘“‘ There are some who say, as the 
Megaric school does, that a thing ‘ can’ act only when it is acting, and when it is not acting 
it ‘ cannot’ act, e.g. that he who is not building cannot build, but only he who is building ; 
and so in all other cases.”” Metaph., IX, c.3, 1046 b 25. Oxford transl. } 
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effect each, but the rational produce contrary effects, so that if they 
produced their effects necessarily they would produce contrary effects 
at the same time ; but this is impossible. There must then be some- 
thing else that decides ; I mean by this, desire or will.’”?1 In other 
words, rational powers are of contradiction, and determined to one 
of the opposites by will, for the doctor can use his skill or refuse to do so; 
or he can use it to heal but also to kill. Yet there is likewise a potentia 
simul contradictions in nature, inasmuch as the powers of action or 
passion may be present or absent, as when an animal may lose its 
sight.2. But this is precisely the kind of potency or possibility which 
Leibniz must deny. 

Leibniz did not of course believe that we humans can achieve 
the adequate knowledge which he so confidently described. He 
thought nonetheless that we can approach it. Only the possible that 
is compossible with other things does in fact come to exist. (We would 
say ‘ can come to exist.’) Adequate knowledge is approached as one 
discerns which possibilities are more favoured ; and this is to be 
achieved by a ‘‘ logique des probabilités”’ along with infinitesimal 
analysis. (Again, we would say that the application of this logic and 
analysis must presuppose a given existential situation.) All the same, 
Leibniz was aware that sheer compossibility can hardly account for 
what actually comes to be ; he felt the need to posit some kind of 
jinalité. But this finality has nothing to do with action for the sake 
of something ; ‘ that for the sake of which’ is not conceived as a cause, 


1. Ibid. — Nature and reason are distinguished by the difference between contraries 
as in our knowing, and contraries as in fact. In fact a man cannot at the same time see 
and be blind ; but in knowing blindness, he must simultaneously grasp what sight is. 
For sight is implicit in the very notion of blindness, just as any positive term is essential 
to its negation, and the perception of one term as contrary is dependent upon the repre- 
sentation of its opposite. This supposes a radical difference between the corresponding 
subjects of any contrariety. So, if the differences between contraries are held to be finally 
one and the same, the real, as distinguished from the rational, will involve contradiction 
(which is the way some people want it) : just as one cannot conceive blindness without 
simultaneously conceiving sight, nor think death without thinking life, so one could not 
actually see without being actually blind, or be alive without being also dead. This 
impossibility cannot be escaped by anyone who refuses to allow a significant distinction 
between mind and nature. All the same, there are instances of simultaneous contrariety 
outside the mind — providing ample room for confusion. A plant, for instance, grows 
in contrary directions ; and a thing becoming white is neither determinately white nor 
not-white. But these cases differ widely from that of the mind ; the first involves parts 
that are quantitatively external to one another, while becoming remains this side of full 
actuality. — Cf. Q. D. de Veritate, q.23, a.1. 

2. ‘... Aliae potentiae rerum mobilium, de quibus supra determinatum est, omnes 
sunt contradictionis, e contrario rebus sempiternis, que semper sunt in actu. Sed diversi- 
mode : nam potentiae rationales sunt contradictionis, eo quod possunt movere sic vel non 
sic, sicut supra dictum est. Potentiae vero irrationales operantur uno modo ; sed et 
ipsae sunt contradictionis per hoc, quod possunt adesse, et non esse, sicut animal potest 
amittere potentiam visivam.” In 1X Meiwph., lect.9. 


(2) 
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but as an end-result that follows from compossibility — the true cause 
of coming to be. 

Such a position is easily reached by means of a threefold con- 
fusion : by identifying (a) the possible opposed to the necessary, 
with the possible opposed to the impossible ; (6) and simultaneously 
the possible opposed to the impossible with the necessary, on the 
grounds that whatever is possible is necessarily possible ; (c) the 
true and the possible, ignoring that something may be false, yet 
possible ; or possible though not true—e.g., to say that Socrates 
is standing when he is in fact sitting down, is false, yet, though 
sitting down, it is possible that he stand. Thus, by a fallacy of 


equivocation, making univocal use of the term ‘ possible’ we have 


ruled out all potentia simul contradictionis.. Now we understand the 
basic principle : ‘“‘ Principtum meum est, quicquid existere potest, et 
aliis compatibile est, id existere.”’ This plainly means that whatever 
is compatible, was, is, or shall come to be. Elephants came to be 
because they are compossible permutations of the stuff they are made of, 
and compossible with the rest of the world. We might have known 
as much, of course, but how does this explain the kind of beasts they 
are, or why they should be at all? It is difficult to see how Leibniz’s 
theory — namely, that to be actual the possible must be of the 
ecompossible kind — could be anything more than mere tautology in 
disguise. The aim of his Characteristica Universalis was to replace 
thinking by calculation, i.e. by a mechanical concatenation of tauto- 
logies.? 

The hypothesis referred to at the beginning of this section 
contains still another fallacy of equivocation, based upon univocal 
use of the term ‘ chance, ’ as if whatever happens at random happened 
by chance understood as an accidental cause. There was a further 
fallacy — one of latiws hos — in concluding that a certain event may 
always be the product of chance because it may at one time be the 
effect of a per se cause and at another of an accidental one. Let us 
first face the ambiguity of ‘ What happens at random happens by 
chance.’ I throw a pair of dice at random. Now, they are not 
thrown by chance, for it was by deliberate purpose that I threw them 
at random. Hence, if the expression:‘ good luck,’ or ‘ good fortune,’ 
is used when desirable numbers turn up, it is not being used in the 
sense that the accidental discovery of treasure by a man digging a well 


1. The identification of ‘ possible’ with the opposite of necessary would mean that 
this potentta holds sway over all ; which leads in turn to the paradox that ‘ everything is 
contingent ’ except that everything is contingent ; in other words, ‘ the necessary is impos- 
sible’ — except that it is necessarily impossible. 

2. Hobbes held a somewhat similar view of reasoning. “ Per ratiocinationem.. . 
intelligo computationem. Computare vero est plurium rerum simul additarum summam 
colligere, vel una re ab alia detracta, cognoscere residuum. Ratiocinari igitur idem est 
quod addere et subtrahere.”’ Opera philosophica, Wolesworth, 1839-1845, vol.I, p.8. 


} 
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is called good fortune. I mean that we have changed the imposition 
of the term on the basis of a certain similarity, in respect to uncertain- 
ty, between the result of a random cast and the casual or fortuitous 
event. But in obtaining a desirable pair of numbers on the dice no 
chance is involved in the true sense of this term — unless someone 
accidentally nudged me and thus favoured the shot. Because, as I 
throw the dice at random I am quite aware of the alternatives, so that 
no matter which sides turn up, I cannot normally ascribe the result 
to chance, unless the meaning of this term be extended — as in ‘ the 
laws of chance.’ And it may be worth remarking that chance in this 
extended sense, becomes a very equivocal term indeed, since it now 
means ‘ degrees of probability,’ whereas true chance is always highly 
improbable. Similarly, if I bring down a duck with shot, this event 
may not be attributed to chance because of the random distribution of 
the pellets. There may perhaps have been a good reason why this 
particular pellet struck the game, but my intention will not explain it, 
because my intention was not set upon this pellet. Many pellets 
were stuffed into my cartridge (at random) so that the ‘ chance’ 
(probability) of striking the goal might be enhanced. Nature is 
doing much the same in producing huge amounts of spores or of sperm 
most of which will fortunately never reach fruition. Yet without 
such enormous calculated waste, all living species would soon be 
extinct. So that, though it be by chance that this spore germinates, 
there is very little ‘chance’ that germination will not take place 
somewhere. 


2. Science and accidental cause 


To show, in turn, how easily the term ‘ accidental cause’ lends 
itself to fallacies of equivocation, we have only to examine several 
of its meanings.! 


1. In V Metaph., lect.3 : ‘‘ Sciendum autem est, quod aliquid potest dici causa per 
accidens alterius dupliciter. [a] Uno modo ex parte causae ; quia scilicet illud quod 
accidit causae, dicitur causa per accidens, sicut si album dicatur causa domus. [b] Alio 
modo ex parte effectus ; ut scilicet aliquid dicatur causa per accidens alicujus, quod accidit 
ei quod est effectus per se. Quod quidem potest esse tripliciter. [¢] Uno modo, quia 
habet ordinem necessarium ad effectum, sicut remotio impedimenti habet ordinem neces- 
sarium ad effectum. Unde removens prohibens dicitur movens per accidens ; sive illud 
accidens sit contrarium, sicut cholera prohibet frigiditatem, unde scamonaea dicitur infri- 
gidare per accidens, non quia causet frigiditatem, sed quia tollit impedimentum frigiditatis, 
quod est ei contrarium, scilicet choleram : sive etiam si non sit contrarium, sicut columna 
impedit motum lapidis, unde removens columnam dicitur per accidens movere lapidem 
superpositum. [77] Alio modo, quando accidens habet ordinem ad effectum, non tamen 
necessarium, nec ut in pluribus, sed ut in paucioribus, sicut inventio thesauri ad fossionem 
in terra. Et hoe modo fortuna et casus dicuntur causae per accidens. [27] Tertio, 
quando nullum ordinem habent, nisi forte secundum existimationem ; sicut si aliquis dicat 
se esse causam terraemotus, quia eo intrante domum accidit terraemotus.” Cf. In JI 
Physicorum, lect.8. 
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(a) ‘The doctor builds’ is an instance of accidental cause by 
reason of something accidentally connected with the per se cause (the 
builder as such) considered on the part of the cause itself. To be a 
doctor, red-headed, a husband, tall, walking, and so on, is incidental 
to the builder ; it is nonetheless true to say that this doctor builds, 
if he does, or this red-headed fellow builds, ete. There is in fact no 
end to such possible incidentals, some of which arise unceasingly, such 
as the advancing age of the builder, or his growing baldness ; that he 
be fifty years old today may be false tomorrow, for instance, or if 
false today, it may be true tomorrow or at some later time. How- 
ever, not all accidental causes, so-called by reason of something 
connected with the per se cause, are accidental in quite the same sense. 
It is per accidens that a man builds a house, else he could not be a 
man unless a builder. But it is not per accidens that the builder is a 
man (unless building comprise nests, ant-hills, hives, beaver-dams, 
and so on), eventhough he is not a builder simply quaman. Similarly, 
any given builder must of necessity have some age, one that advances 
necessarily as he builds, for he and his building are measured by time. 
In the latter cases, accidental is not opposed to necessary. Notice 
how inescapable is this infinity of accidental causes related to any 
builder. In a sense, they comprise the whole universe, inasmuch as 
the builder is in fact at such a place and such a time, as well as constant- 
ly elsewhere and later ; and he will be one of so many people unceasing- 
ly varying in number, or one of so many kinds of animals, of living 
beings, of beings, andsoon. But if the range of this kind of accidental 
causality is infinite, not every instance of it is equally close to the per se 
cause. That the builder, for example, be a man is more immediate 
and necessary than that he must of necessity be an animal, or a mam- 
mal. To live at this address rather than at that one is more acci- 
dental to the builder than to have been trained by a man in his fifties 
rather than by one in his sixties ; that he be a husband is less inci- 
dental than that he should be bald. This sort of accidental causality 
reveals a new infinity then, one of degrees of relationship to the per se. 
Now, because all incidentals, however near to or remote from the per se 
cause, no matter how necessary or contingent they may be, are always a 
reason why the per se cause (the builder), is also an accidental cause 
(the builder qua man or qua bald), some are inclined to put all inci- 
dentals on the same level — now concluding that all incidentals are 
equally necessary, now that all are equally contingent. In either 
case utter confusion and unintelligibility must result : something the 
Anaxagorian Nous might be called upon to unscramble. It is the old 
story. The incidentals are there, hence they have got to be there ; 
or, the incidentals are plainly incidental, therefore they are all equally 
incidental. Aristotle never falls into such over-simplifications. 

(b) From a quite different point of view a cause may be called 
accidental by reason of that which may occur to its effect, i.e. when 
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something happens to the per se effect of an agent. There are three 
different types of such accidental causality. 

(2) When the additional effect is related to the per se effect 
by necessity. For example, if to reach a certain place I must walk a 
muddy path, the walking through mud is incidental though neces- 
sary ; or, if I pull down a column and the stone on top of it falls to 
the ground, I will be called the moving, though incidental, cause of 
this inevitable fall. Another instance of removens prohibens would be 
the opening in a cloud which accounts for a shaft of sunlight reaching 
the earth at such or such a spot. Taken in this sense, the accidental 
cause is not, as such, opposed to a necessary one. My awareness or 
non-awareness that the stone must fall if I pull away the column will 
not make its fall less necessary ; yet it remains accidental in this 
particular sense of accidental. Nowaways, ‘ cause’ is mostly used 
in the sense of removens prohibens. 

(zz) The second type of accidental causality, is so called by 
reason of an effect which merely occurs to the effect intended per se, 
with no trace of necessary connection. This type is confined to causes 
acting for a purpose. It is essential to it that whatever happens to the 
effect should happen neither necessarily, so far as the agent is con- 
cerned, nor for the most part, but so seldom that there can be no 
reason to expect it. For example, a man digs a well for water and 
discovers a treasure. Digging at this spot he cannot fail to discover 
the treasure ; the discovery is nonetheless purely contingent to what 
he intended as he dug. He is an accidental cause of this piece of 
good luck, no matter how predictable it was to his neighbour who 
knew all the time there was a treasure at that spot and in fact sug- 
gested digging for water precisely there. Strange to say, the neigh- 
bour could thus become the per se cause of a strictly contingent event.! 
Notice how ‘that for the sake of which’ — namely, a good to be 
achieved or a harm to be avoided — is essential to this type of acci- 
dental cause, meaning that the treasure is a thing the man would 
have dug for had he known it was or might be there. Similarly, had 
Socrates intended or expected to meet his debtor in the market today, 
or thought he might be there, the encounter would no longer be 
fortuitous.2. In other words, whatever happens by chance in this 


1. Contra Gentiles, III, c.92 : “ Patet etiam quod etiam homo qui sciret thesaurum 
esse ibi, posset alium ignorantem mittere ad fodiendum sepulcrum in loco eodem, ut, 
praeter intentionem suam inveniret thesaurum. ” 


2. In II Physicorum, lect.8 : ‘“ Sed nunc hoc debet fieri manifestum, quod utrumque 
{[scil. fortuna, quae est agens a proposito, et casus, qui est agens a natura] continetur in 
iis quae aguntur propter finem : sicut si aliquis sciret se recepturum pecuniam in foro, 
ivisset ad deportandum eam ; sed si non venit propter hoc, per accidens est quod adventus 
eius fiat reportationis gratia, idest habeat effectum. Et sic patet quod fortuna est causa 
per accidens eorum quae sunt propter aliquid. Item, manifestum est quod est causa eorum 
quae sunt in minori parte ; quia ista reportatio pecuniae dicitur fieri a fortuna, quando 
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sense of the word — the second meaning of accidental cause, taken 
irom the effect — must be something which the agent would deliberate- 
ly pursue or avoid ; if what occurs accidentally to an effect intended 
by the agent were indifferent to him, one would not speak of fortune 
or chance in the sense here described. It follows that if there are to 
be chance events in nature, ie. outside human agency, they will 
suppose that nature too, in her own way, acts for the sake of something, 
namely, to achieve a good or to avoid harm.? 

(717) Finally, a cause is termed ‘ accidental ’ when in fact there 
exists no connection at all between what are thought to be cause and 
efiect — nisi forte secundum existimationem. These supposed con- 
nections may be mere fancies, like the delusion of the good wife who 
believed herself cause of an earthquake because it occurred just as 
she dropped her bucket of coal ; or who reversing the relationship 
between sunrise and her getting up, believed the sun ought to rise 
because she had got up. These examples, adapted from Aristotle, 
may seem trivial ; yet they help bring to light more subtle illusions of 
this kind. In fact science is in some measure an attempt to rid our 
minds of such delusive appearances of causality. An instance would 
be the age-long belief that man’s abode ought to be at the geometrical 
center of the universe. Leibniz’s belief that compossibility is the 
proper cause of whatever comes to be is another case not much less 
ludicrous ; nor does it appear that the idea of random mutations, by 
their very randomness causing the rise of good species, makes a much 
better showing. Such relations of causality are utterly fictitious, in 
the pejorative sense of this term. (In mathematical physics, agent 
and final causes are vain, cumbersome fictions ; and therefore chance 
as well, if taken in the second meaning of accidental cause in our last 
division.) Perhaps one might say that Hume believed all causality 
to be of this type. 


reportat ad villam vyeniens neque ex necessitate neque frequenter. Jtem est in iis quae 
funt @ proposite : quia reportatio pecuniae quae dicitur fieri a fortuna, est finis aliquarum 
causarum, non secumdum seipsum sicut in iis quae fiunt a natura, sed est finis eorum quae 
fiunt secundum propositum et ab intellectu. Sed si aliquis hoc proposito iret ut pecuniam 
reportaret, vel semper aut frequenter reportaret quando venit, non diceretur esse a fortuna ; 
Sicut si aliquis frequenter aut semper madefacit sibi pedes quando vadit ad locum lutosum, 
et hoc licet non intendat, tamen hoc non dicitur esse a fortuna.” The latter would be a 
case of accidental cause in the sense of (6, 7). 

1. In the Physics (II, ec.46) where Aristotle treats of chance in nature, he nonethe- 
less first analyses fortune. The reason is that the latter, occurring as it does in rational 
agents, is more obvious as to us ; whereas in nature, chance is more hidden, even as is fal 
causality itself. Regarding this causality, though causa causarum, it comes last in the 
division of causes and required more proof than the other species of cause. St. Thomas 
explains why. “‘ Et quia de fine videbatur minus quod esset causa, propter hoc quod est 
ultimum in esse, unde etiam ab aliis prioribus philosophis haec causa est praetermissa, ut in 
primo libro praehabitum est, ideo specialiter probat de fine quod sit causa.” In V Metaph., 
lect.2. 


i 


: 
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It is interesting that even accidental causes are not always 
opposed to necessity. The above divisions make this clear. The 
first case (a), for instance, may be one of absolute necessity, for the 
builder of houses is necessarily a man ; or it may be one of hypo- 
thetical necessity, for this bald builder cannot now build without 
being bald — even though his baldness be purely incidental. Neither 
is the first instance (b, 7) of a cause accidental by reason of the effect 
opposed to necessity, for if I pull away the column, the stone must fall, 
or, if the earth is exposed to the sun and there is a break in the clouds, 
more light will reach the surface of the earth. (However, we may 
not say that the clouds opened so that sunlight might reach the earth, 
though this may in fact be good or harmful for the crops. To make 
such a statement would be contrary to the rule that effects must be 
related to causes proportioned to these effects — causis debent pro- 
portionaliter respondere effectus.!) Only in the second case (6, 22) is 
accidental cause opposed to necessity. Yet, even this one must be 
qualified. For if a man digs a well deep enough at the very spot 
where the treasure is buried, he must of necessity discover it. But 
if this occurred always or frequently, (b, 77) would become a case of 
(b, 2). Such necessity makes some people believe that there is no 
difference between these various cases of accidental cause, namely, 
that (b) is reducible to (a) ; (6, 22) either to (b, 7) or to (b, zzz) : (b, 72) 
to (b, 7) inasmuch as digging the well at this spot must result in 
discovery of the treasure already there ; (b, 22) would be reducible to 
(b, 772) inasmuch as the man who so discovers the treasure would 
believe it was there so that he might discover it, as if he were the per se 
cause of this good fortune —for the fortuitous character of good 
fortune is soon forgotten. There is nonetheless all the difference in 
the world between (7) the necessity of following a muddy path to reach 
a certain place ; (72) to discover unexpectedly something worth while 
or harmful ; (722) to believe that there is an order of effect to cause, 
per se or per accidens, where there is nothing of the kind. 

Now notice what can result from an easy confusing of one type 
of accidental cause with another. If the accidental cause termed 
chance (6, 72) be identified with that called removens prohibens (b, 2), 
the result will at once be a case of causality, per se, necessary, yet 
utterly fortuitous in the sense of (b, iz). If I draw your chair away 
just as you are about to seat yourself, yet by some sort of curious 
reasoning can maintain that, though IJ foresee the result quite clearly, 
I do not in the least intend it, then I become per se cause of your fall, 
necessary cause of it, yet chance cause of it. Democritus seems to be 
in this position, since he holds that a concourse of atoms formed the 
whole universe by chance and that all happens of necessity. It is 


1. If we fail to obey this rule, the doctrine of final causality can be made to look 
grotesque, as Aristotle shows in Physics, II, ¢.8. 
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noteworthy that several pre-Socratics went so far as to see in chance 
(automaton) the supreme universal cause, yet felt no need to analyse 
its nature. There is of course a sense in which chance, being ens per 
accidens, has no nature and is undefinable. This may be the reason 
they failed to analyse the notion of chance which 7s definable. But 
to proceed is this way is to attempt explanation of the known in 
terms of the unknown, of per se in terms of per accidens. This is 
precisely what we do when we say that order is the per se effect of 
disorder, and reason of unreason. And so we reverse the adage ‘ what- 
ever is per accidens must be reduced to something per se.’ Notice 
how the reverse of this statement may follow logically from its mis- 
interpretation. For most authors, ancient and modern, understand 
it to mean that in a proposition like this one, ‘ Socrates was accidental- 
ly (ef. b, 72) run down by a truck,’ we are ignoring the per se causes 
of his death, namely, the mass and consistency of Socrates, his in- 
attention, the weight and momentum of the truck, and so on, and 
that we thus overlook the fact that under these circumstances he 
could not fail to die. Butthisisabad blunder. The term ‘ accidental- 
ly,’ in our report of Socrates’ fatal accident, overlooks nothing. 
Rather it acknowledges the truth that, in spite of the determinate 
reasons for his death, the fact remains that Socrates was unaware of 
what was about to happen as he crossed the street then and there. 
Any rational agent who cannot keep all circumstances under control 
is liable to be an accidental cause of the type (6, 27). The pseudo- 
explanation by means of no more than determinate causes rests on a 
twofold confusion. First, the accidental cause (b, 2) is identified 
with (b, 7) ; second, it is assumed that whatever happens necessarily 
(e.g., 6, 2) is a per se effect, as if, in our first example, the wish to 
reach a certain spot (A) were quite the same as the willingness to walk 
through mud (B). The whole point is that (B) is not per se intended, 
though inevitable, and even per se connected with (A). The truck 
is not the cause of Socrates’ unfortunate end, though his death neces- 
sarily follows when it strikes him. Nor is the driver the per se cause, 
though he could see that Socrates was done for a few seconds before 
the actual impact. And it is a blessing that traffic courts appreciate 
this better than writers on philosophy. 

Now let us see how ‘ whatever is per accidens must be reduced to 
something per se’ can logically be turned into its converse. It is by 
reading per se causality into what is in fact accidental. The sophism 
here is more subtle. To illustrate, let us return to an earlier example : 
Socrates goes to the market place for the sole purpose of buying 
vegetables ; he there chances upon a debtor of his whom he had 
wanted to meet all along. The usual analysis of this event is as fol- 
lows : both Socrates and his debtor were bound to reach the market 
at such a spot and time, no matter what their respective intentions ; 
so how could they fail to meet? The fortuitous character of this 
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meeting seems swallowed up, as it were, by per se causes. But such 
an analysis is pointless, for it excludes exactly that which makes the 
meeting fortuitous (b, 22), namely, the different reasons why Socrates 
and his debtor go to that place at that time, and their desire to meet 
or avoid each other if they knew where or how, and the absence of 
all expectation on the part of each that the encounter would happen 
then and there. Per se agency is of course present. But the duty 
of reducing the per accidens to something per se does not mean that in 
the end per se must replace it. The agent and his express purpose are 
essential here, while something, which he would pursue or avoid if he 
had foreknowledge, happens unexpectedly to what he intends, or in 
lieu of what he intends, in this particular action. In other words, the 
fortuitous occurs (1) to a per se agent who (2) would have acted for the 
sake of, or would have sought to avoid, something which happens 
outside of his intention. The encounter may be quite expected and 
foreseen by a third person who knows the intentions of Socrates and 
his debtor, and to this third party, will therefore not be fortuitous ; 
but if he did not know that they did not intend or expect either to meet 
or avoid one another on this particular occasion, the third person 
would be ignorant of the encounter qua fortuitous. 

Now, how can the converse of our adage come to be stated as a 
logical conclusion? Itis simple enough. To reduce accidental causal- 
ity in the fashion described, is actually to identify the two. The 
per se is watered down to per accidens. Let us recall the impossible 
enthymeme mentioned on an earlier page : since Socrates can meet 
his debtor just as effectively by chance as by design, it follows that 
everything can be accounted for by chance. Now an application of 
Occam’s razor will be made : but whatever can be accounted for by 
chance requires no other cause. Therefore the proposition ‘ what- 
ever happens per se is reducible to what is per accidens’ should be 
preferred to its converse. Now, ‘random mutations’ means the 
same as ‘mutations produced by chance’ ; therefore chance can 
account for all there is in nature. But does it? And, if so, how? 
What would be thought of a christian science forever ready with the 
pious declaration that everything found its explanation in the fact 
that God made it or could make it ? 


3. Explanation and possibility 


There is nonetheless a sense in which science does have the duty 
of showing that a thing is possible. In geometry, for instance, it is 
possible to construct an equilateral triangle, which therefore ‘ exists.’ 
In mathematics, constructibility implies existence ; if our triangle is 
possible, if it can be constructed, then it is by that very fact a valid 
object of mathematical science. For instance, having constructed a 
plane triangle, it will now be possible to extend its base, which reveals 
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that the exterior angle so produced is equal to the two opposite interior 
angles ; from which we can now demonstrate that the angles of any 
plane triangle are equal to two right angles. This property follows 
necessarily from what a plane triangle is. In nature, however, 
possibility will not be quite of this kind, and will never of itself provide 
a basis for profitable reasonings. Anyone can see that elephants are 
possible, for example, but this possibility is known by hind-sight and 
throws no further light on what an elephant is, or how he is possible. 
To show how the elephant is possible as we do the equilateral triangle, 
we would need to know its inner essential design and there perceive 
how such a beast can come to be. Even from such knowledge, which 
no doubt would need to draw upon the whole universe, we could never 
conclude that elephants do in fact exist. To achieve this conclusion 
we would have to show how, from previously existing things (A), 
elephants (B) necessarily proceed, on the assumption that if A, then B. 
An analogy may clarify the distinction which I am trying to 
establish. There are two ways in which a man may know a motor- 
ear. Without in the least understanding how it functions, he may own 
and drive one. He will then be quite aware that motor-cars are 
possible, for he has immediate experience of his own. But he will 
have knowledge of these machines in a very different sense, if he also 
knows how they function and how they are manufactured. Now the 
man who is satisfied with randomness without aim as sufficient explana- 
tion for the origin of species will be like a person who would find a suffi- 
cient reason for motor-cars in the simple fact that they exist. The 
latter individual may attempt to render his position more acceptable 
by arguing that no contradiction or impossibility is involved in the 
notion that random changes in ores might well result in the special 
metals and alloys needed for a motor-car ; that random scrambling 
of these metals could explain the formation of the proper parts ; and 
that further scrambling could result in the final assembly of this 
convenient means of transportation. But does this sort of elaboration 
really help? Surely its only function is to camouflage a basic position 
which remains unchanged : motor-cars are possible, they can be, and 
this explains the fact that they are.: It explains nothing of course. 
Actually it is a statement that explanations are not to be sought. 
Now if we are right to reject a pseudo-theory of this sort as 
accounting for motor-cars, why are we not right to reject a similar 
tale offered as explanatory of the nature and origin of species? Are 
the works of nature manifestly so much less intelligible than man’s ? 
And if they were, shall we diminish their obscurity by denying purpose 
in them? The fact is that to understand the simplest forms of life is 
harder for us than to grasp the structure and workings of our most 
complex machines, because there is in nature so much more to be 
known, so much more intelligibility than man can achieve. Natural 
Selection, as Darwin put it, ‘‘ is a power incessantly ready for action, 
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and is immeasurably superior to man’s feeble efforts, as the works of 
Nature are to those of Art.’”’ Perhaps we should ask ourselves if the 
very superiority of nature’s works, and the consequent difficulty man 
must face in understanding them, have anything to do with tendencies 
to ruthless over-simplification, such as that which leads to a theory of 
unguided randomness as proper and sufficient cause of all natural 
things. 

In fact, though, most knowledge of possibility in nature is of the 
hind-sight type, and even when we reach some understanding of 
concrete possibility we can never do away with the first. For instance, 
we know that there are planetary systems, and several hypotheses are 
in vogue to account for their formation. Now suppose we eventually 
learned how they in fact come to be, as we know why eclipses occur ; 
we would then understand how they are concretely possible, yet this 
possibility would not be the reason they exist, any more than the mere 
possibility of the universe can be the cause of its existence. Having 
shown that planetary systems are possible, we might see that they 
are necessarily possible —a possibility opposed to the impossible ; 
but this is as much as we could hope for. The study of nature may 
therefore be viewed as progress from what is known to be possible 
because it is there, like an oak tree, toward understanding of the proper 
reason of its possibility — which is the same as knowledge of its causes. 
Still, it must not be forgotten that the latter possibility will never 
account for the fact, no matter how exhaustive the knowledge of all 
that is required for its possibility. Planetary systems or elephants 
remain contingent things, no matter how clear it may become that 
they can exist. All of which goes to show how essential it is to 
distinguish the possible as opposed to the necessary, from the possible 
as opposed to the impossible — and how easily the one is taken for 
the other. 


Let us return to our random mutations. There is an analogy 
between throwing dice at random and the way nature produces 
individuals and new species, an analogy like that Darwin saw be- 
tween conscious and unconscious selection. We observe random dis- 
tributions of spores, and very few of these come to fruition. Now, is 
there anything unscientific in observing that without this huge waste 
there would soon be no mushrooms? Is it unreasonable to see that 
this is reasonable? Must we refuse to see that if nature did not resort 
to random mutations, new species would not arise? If nature’s 
randomness is analogous to the sort we use on purpose, as in casting 
dice, we simply cannot identify it with accidental causality of the 
type (b, 7) without destroying the analogy. Both instances of the 
random, however, can be partly reduced to the accidental causality 
(b, 7) inasmuch as no purpose determines which particular sperm will 
fecundate the ovum, or which pellet will strike the game — so far as my 
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intention is concerned, any pellet will do. Lavishness and waste are 
part of a method used by both art and nature to defeat uncertainty in 
- the face of contrariety — removens prohibens. Like the average hunter, 
nature is simply not equiped to achieve results with economy. There 
is no reason in the world why randomness in nature should not be 
purposeful. 

It is interesting to note that they who seek in aimless random 
mutations a principle of natural selection, appeal nonetheless to a prior 
principle, namely, the ‘ struggle for existence.’ Why should living 
things ‘ struggle’ to exist? And what is meant by ‘ favourable’ 
mutations? If these expressions are mere metaphors, why does 
science use them at all? If more direct language is impossible, we 
may surely ask why. The reader will remember that to make intel- 
ligible Leibniz’s compossibles as invested with power to lift them- 
selves into existence, Lord Russell explained that “ Leibniz seems to 
have imagined a sort of Limbo inhabited by essences all trying to exist ; 
in this war, groups of compossibles combine, and the largest group of 
compossibles wins, like the largest group in a political contest.” 
Empedocles too, though he taught that order in nature is the product 
both of necessity and chance, nonetheless had recourse to Love and 
Strife as basic principles, but, like the Nous of Anaxagoras, they 
amount to no more than a deus ex machina. 

There is a type of mind averse to any intelligibility we may 
achieve by granting purpose in nature, by granting, for example, that 
eyes were produced for the sake of seeing. It is obviously more simple 
to say that we can see because we have eyes, or can walk because we 
have legs. If a man is satisfied with the latter type of reason, if he 
frowns upon ‘ eyes are for the sake of seeing and are produced for that 
reason,’ there is little to be done about it. But there is nothing to 
prevent us from understanding why he can find such a choice possible, 
just as we can account for Descartes’ faith in a clarity which turns out 
to be utterly obscure. 

Finally, it would be unjust to imply that all scientists scorn the 
notion of purpose in nature as scientifically perverse. Very eminent 
biologists, such as Lucien Cuénot and C. H. Waddington, and even 
physicists, such as Niels Bohr, maintain that living things are un- 
intelligible without purpose. : 

CHARLES DE KonrINcK. 
(To be continued.) 


La vision philosophique d’Héraclite 


Que penser d’Héraclite? « C’est, pour Schuster, un sensualiste 
et un empiriste ; pour Lassalle, un rationaliste et un idéaliste. Le 
fondement de sa doctrine, Teichmiiller le trouve dans sa physique, 
Zeller dans sa métaphysique, Pfleiderer dans sa religion. Pour Teich- 
miiller et Tannery, sa théologie est venue d’Egypte ; pour Gladish, 
de Zoroastre ; pour Lassalle de l’Inde ; pour Pfleiderer, des mythes 
grecs. Pour le méme Pfleiderer, la doctrine héraclitéenne du flux 
dérive des théories générales ; pour Teichmiiller, les théories générales 
dérivent de Vobservation du flux. Pfleiderer fait d’Héraclite un 
optimiste, Mayer en fait un pessimiste ; il est, pour Schuster, bylo- 
zoiste ; pour Zeller, panthéiste ; pour Pfleiderer, panzoiste, pour La- 
salle, panlogiste !» Depuis que M* Diés effectuait ce sarcastique 
recensement, la liste s’est allongée : pour Macchioro, Héraclite est 
un prophéte, un initié, un bacchant ; pour Gigon, il est un Aufkldrer ; 
pour Kirk, une sorte de Victorien égaré dans la Gréce archaique... 
J’en passe une foule d’autres. 

On éprouve quelque répugnance 4 méler sa voix 4 ce concert 
discordant. Il est de mode d’en rejeter la cause sur l’obscurité d’Héra- 
clite luicméme. C’est 14 un des nombreux spectres dont l’histoire de 
la philosophie est encombrée et sur lequel les exorcismes les plus 
vigoureux n’ont aucune prise. Nous nous inscrivons en faux contre 
cette tradition morte. La pensée de l’Ephésien est limpide ; les 
documents dont nous disposons, abondants et incontestables. Parmi 
les Présocratiques, il n’est sans doute pas de philosophe dont les inten- 
tions soient plus manifestes : il suffit de lire l’ceuvre avec les mémes 
yeux ingénus qu’Héraclite se flattait d’avoir et de retrouver la vision 
originale du monde dont il s’enorgueillit 4 maintes reprises. Que 
cette conception fut en effet beaucoup plus intuitive que discursive, 
cest ce qu’établissent sans conteste les textes dont nous disposons. 
A Vencontre de Parménide qui presse sa conception au point d’en faire 
jaillir une intrépide série de raisonnements systématiques, Héraclite 
est un « voyant » pur: aucune argumentation n’affleure dans son 
ceuvre. Ce n’est pas que l’Ephésien dédaigne la synthése. Loin de 
la! Mais sa pensée, pour étre fortement synthétique, ne donne 
jamais dans le systéme. 

Cette distinction entre synthése et systéme est d’une extréme 
importance pour l’interprétation de la philosophie héraclitéenne. On 
pourrait exprimer leur différence en disant que la synthése raméne au 
tronc et a la racine, tandis que le systéme ramifie. Leur déroulement 
fait appel a des logiques différentes. La synthése est régressive et re- 
cherche le principe, le centre de perspective, le point de vue panora- 
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mique ; le systéme est progressif et dégage d’un principe ses consé- 
quences en les suivant une 4 une et en les articulant. Parce qu’elle 
~ est contemplative et qu’elle saisit d’un seul coup d’ceil un ensemble, 
la synthése dit et redit la méme chose, sans jamais s’en lasser, y dé- 
couvrant perpétuellement de nouvelles richesses. Le systéme, au 
contraire, se déploie en éventail et s’annexe les domaines nouveaux ov 
il engage. La synthése est centripéte et le systéme centrifuge. Le 
premier approfondit le centre, le second parcourt les rayons et dilate 
la circonférence. La pensée synthétique est immobile, la pensée 
» systématique se meut. 

Si théorique que soit 4 premiére vue cette distinction, elle s’appli- 
que aux philosophes de tous les temps. Elle correspond en gros 4 
l’esprit de finesse et 4 l’esprit de géométrie de Pascal. Un philosophe 
comme Héraclite est quasiment l’esprit de finesse 4 l’état pur, sans 
mélange d’esprit de géométrie. 

Aussi, ne s’étonnera-t-on pas de voir en Héraclite, aurtant 
considéré comme le philosophe par excellence du flux universel, un 
penseur immobile. Enraciné en son centre, c’est de 14 qu’il contemple 
Vunivers mobile et bariolé qui l’entoure, saisissant les rythmes éphé- 
méres des étres et des choses en proie au changement, les ramenant 4 
un rythme éternel et unique dont il fixe symboliquement le sens, tant 
la substance lui en paraft inépuisable. Aucun philosophe n’a sans 
doute plus pensé par images qu’Héraclite : on les ramasse par brassées 
dans les cent vingt-six fragments qui nous sont parvenus de lui. Rien 
ne lui est plus étranger que la conceptualisation et le discours. Il n’est 
méme pas exclu que ces fragments que nous croyons étre les débris 
d’une ceuvre continue ne soient que des apophtegmes, des points de 
vue, des images dont l’apparente diversité ne fait que refléter une 
image centrale, comme tous les tableaux d’un peintre de génie se 
réduisent pour un regard attentif 4 un seul tableau invisible que le 
peintre n’a jamais peint, qu’il a toujours vu, qui est sans doute sa 
marque propre, l’unique objet de sa vision. II est done vain de fixer 
la pensée d’Héraclite en un « isme » quelconque. Heéraclite n’abstrait 
pas : il voit et il sait que ce qu’il voit il le voit seul, et que les autres 
ne le peuvent voir, s’ils ne s’installent avec lui en son centre. 

L’>homme méme en témoigne. Les Anciens ont été vivement 
frappés par son caractére. Alors que.les biographies des philosophes 
que nous possédons se bornent le plus souvent 4 un récit, celles d’Héra- 
clite vont plus loin : elles sont forcées de pénétrer dans la psychologie 
personnelle de leur héros. 

Le fait est si rare qu’il mérite d’étre souligné. Les Grees ne 
séparent jamais l’individuel du général. La personne — ce vocable 
dont les modernes font une si grande consommation oratoire — n’a 
pour eux de sens que reliée 4 la famille, 4 la Cité, et pour les meilleurs 
& Vunivers. Ils n’ont pas méme de mot pour l’exprimer. Cela ne 
signifie en aucune maniére qu’ils lignorent. Cela signifie simplement 
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que leur expérience de |l’existence personnelle n’est pas la nétre et 
qu’elle est méme plus riche que la nétre puisqu’elle est ouverte sur 
Vensemble de la réalité. Cette richesse méme leur interdit de la 
nommer d’un seul nom : tout ce qui est constitutivement en relation 
en exige au moins deux. La subtile métaphysique platonicienne du 
Méme et de |’Autre est la fleur de cette conception vécue dont le reten- 
tissement social est indubitable. A cet égard, on ne dira jamais 
jusqu’aé quel point l’étre humain individuel est pour les Grecs un 
animal politique. Le sociologique est pour eux ontologique : c’est 
Vétre de ’homme qui explique la société, alors que la proposition 
inverse est pour les modernes a4 peu prés incontestable. 

Or Héraclite fut précisément impliqué dans un drame qui mit 4 
nu cette racine de son étre. Né A Ephése vers 530, il appartient A une 
lignée royale qui descend directement de Codrus, le fondateur de la 
ville. Il est bien probable qu’il remplit en sa cité natale des fonctions 
politiques. En tout cas, il se heurta, dans son désir de réformer la 
constitution d’Ephése qu’il jugeait néfaste, 4 une coalition de démo- 
crates. Diogéne-Laérce rapporte que son ami Hermodore fut banni 
& cette occasion. « Les Ephésiens feraient bien de se pendre tous 
ensemble et d’abandonner leur ville aux marmots, eux qui ont exilé 
Hermodore, homme le plus précieux d’entre eux, en disant : que nul 
d’entre nous soit le plus précieux, ou sinon qu’il le soit ailleurs et avec 
d’autres ».1. Aprés avoir ainsi tancé ses concitoyens, Héraclite monta 
au temple d’Artémis et se mit 4 jouer aux osselets avec les enfants : 
« Mieux vaut s’amuser 4 ce jeu en leur compagnie que de gouverner 
la Cité avec vous » , leur dit-il.2 Puis, il se retira dans la montagne 
ov il vécut en solitaire et en ascéte. Et le biographe de mettre aussitét 
en relief son caractére méprisant et hautain : « Un seul en vaut dix 
mille pour moi s’il est le meilleur »,? dit un fragment. 

Que reste-t-il 4 un homme de cette trempe, qui a perdu sa cité, 
sinon lui-méme et l’univers? C’est 14 qu’Héraclite va désormais 
puiser ses raisons de vivre et de penser. Peut-étre tenait-il cette dispo- 
sition méditative de naissance méme. On n’a pas assez remarqué 
qu’Héraclite est le seul philosophe grec 4 l’enfance duquel les bio- 
graphes anciens fassent allusion : « lorsqu’il était encore tout jeune, 
il prétendait ne rien savoir ; parvenu a la maturité, il estimait savoir 
tout ».4 En plusieurs endroits de ses biographies et de son ceuvre, 
Venfant tient une place importante et son comportement est méme 
présenté comme exemple de la véritable compréhension du monde : 
« Les hommes se trompent sur la connaissance du monde visible, un 


Dap ABLE 
2. Dio«.-L., IX, 3; Fr. d. Vors., A, 1, p.140, 1.8. 
3. Fr. 87. 


4, Droa.-L., IX, 5; Fr.d. Vors, A, 1, p. 140, 1.22. Abel Jeanniére est le premier 4 
Vavoir souligné (La Pensée d’ Héraclite d’Ephése, Paris, Aubier, 1959, p.67). 
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peu comme Homére qui fut pourtant plus sage que tous les grecs 
ensemble. Des enfants, occupés a tuer des poux, le trompérent en lui 
disant : ce que nous voyons et prenons, nous le laissons, ce que nous 
ne voyons ni ne prenons, nous l’emportons ».!. La comparaison est 
peut-étre triviale 4 notre goat « bourgeois ». Il suffit au grec qu’elle 
soit juste et qu’elle porte. Son sens est clair : l'enfant se frotte au 
monde visible qui l’entoure ; ce qu’il en voit et en comprend n’a 
guére plus d’importance que le pou qu’il fait craquer sous ses ongles ; 
il le laisse : l’essentiel est ce qu’il ne voit ni ne saisit, qui se fond 
mystérieusement dans tout son étre et qu’il emporte avec lui dans 
toutes ses démarches. A deux millénaires et demi de distance, 
Rimbaud orchestrera la méme image dans un poéme célébre ot court 
en filigrane le théme de la participation de l'enfant aux secrets de 
Vunivers. 

On ne comprendra rien de l’ceuvre d’Héraclite sans recourir 4 
lexégése psychologique, 4 l’Ame d’enfant qu’il a toujours gardée, a 
cette ignorance puérile qui est sienne et qui dissimule une autre 
connaissance, & son non-savoir qui vise au plus haut savoir. La 
encore, le génie anecdotique du Grec qui nous conte cette mince histoire 
recueillie par Diogéne-Laérce et que tous les historiens graves et 
gourmés ont systématiquement dédaignée,? va jusqu’au fond : c’est 
Vattitude essentielle d’Héraclite en face du monde qu’il exprime symbo- 
liquement. L’enfant est l’étre seul devant le monde qu’il pénétre et 
qui le pénétre. Sa devise pourrait étre : « L’Univers et moi », Totwm 
et Ego: 

Pour l’enfant amoureux de cartes et d’estampes, 
L’univers est égal 4 son vaste appétit ... 


L’enfant connatt le monde par connaturalité. Il le juge, non par 
le concept qu’il s’en forme, mais par la tendance qui le porte vers lui. 
Il s’identifie au monde et cette identification est son moyen objectif 
de connaissance : szc transit in conditionem objecti, de telle sorte que 
ce n’est pas seulement sa tendance 4 s’identifier au monde qu’il 
expérimente, mais le monde lui-méme qu’il expérimente par sa ten- 
dance. I] ne s’agit pas lA d’un jeu pur et simple, d’une activité 
ludique, mais d’un jeu sériewx, fondé sur sa relation ontologique d’étre 
limité 4 l’Etre illimité. Le jeu de Venfant se superpose 4 un rapport 
profond et constitutif dont il est en quelque sorte la fleur, mais la 
fleur vivante, la fleur qui jaillit de la séve et du sol ot les racines 
transmuent en nourriture organique leur contact avec le monde 
extérieur. Rien n’est moyen, rien n’est utilitaire pour l’enfant. Tout 
ce qu’il sent, imagine et pense, tout ce qu’il fait, tout son étre méme 
est absorbé par son appétit de communion avec |’Etre. I] s’établit 


1. Fr. 56. 
2. Comme le probe et minutieux Zeller par exemple. 
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dans une continuité ontologique qui l’emporte au-delad de lui-méme 
vers un monde dont sa vie propre tire tout son sens. Ses jeux, qui 
nous paraissent arbitraires et fictifs, ne se détachent pas de cette 
communion avec le monde qui constitue sa personne. Pour |’adulte, 
au contraire, les jeux sont distrayants, divertissants, séparés des réalités 
essentielles, envahissants, 4 un point tel que son travail, ses sentiments, 
ses croyances, ses idées deviennent eux aussi des jeux, des évasions 
hors du réel, et l’installent parfois d’une maniére définitive dans le 
vaste royaume des apparences. Héraclite, sensible 4 tout ce qui 
touche 41’enfance, l’a bien vu : « il nommait jeux d’enfants les opinions 
humaines ».! Et le mot méme qu’il emploie : d$vpya, pour traduire 
ce «jeu», est significatif : cette maison «sans porte » (sans 6vpa) 
est pour l’adulte un itinéraire de fuite, alors qu’elle est pour l’enfant 
ouverte sur la participation 4 l’univers. Sans doute, l’enfant l’ignore- 
t-il. Sans doute s’identifie-t-il si vitalement 4 cette communion avec 
Vétre qu’il ne parvient pas 4 la penser. I] n’empéche que cette « voie 
d’enfance » est pour Héraclite la voie méme de la vraie philosophie 
et qu’il va tenter de |’élever au niveau de la pensée. 

C’est pourquoi le passage capital de son ceuvre est, selon nous, 
une courte déclaration 4 laquelle les historiens modernes n’ont guére 
prété d’attention, bien qu’elle révéle visiblement le but 4 quoi Héra- 
clite prétend : éd:6nodunv éuewuTov, je me suis cherché moi-méme.? 
Les Anciens avaient déja observé la place insolite qu’elle occupe dans 
Vhistoire des idées qu’ils retragaient. Voici des philosophes qui 
tentent de retrouver le principe des choses et, parmi eux, se dresse un 
étrange penseur qui prétend se rechercher soi-méme !_ Diogéne-Laér- 
ce, écho de leur étonnement, s’efforce 4 leur suite d’en limiter la réper- 
cussion : si l’Ephésien s’exprime de la sorte, c’est tout simplement 
parce qu’il aspire, l’orgueilleux, 4 ne rien apprendre qui ne vienne 
de soi. Ne veut-il pas souligner ici son originalité par rapport 
4a ses prédécesseurs?* L’interprétation n’est pas fausse, elle est 
courte. 

Ne pressons toutefois pas trop le sens de cette phrase. En faire 
Vamorce d’une philosophie réflexive ou d’un idéalisme de la conscience 
serait un anachronisme absurde. Ce type de pensée narcissique n’a 
jamais séduit les Grecs, méme a l’époque de leur décadence. Le 
verbe difnuar, spécifiquement épique et ionien, est une forme redou- 
blée de ¢nréw et marque toujours une recherche 4 laquelle on est 
personnellement intéressé.4 C’est une enquéte existentielle qu’il sug- 


1. Fr, 70. 

2) Frodo. 

8. Dioa.-L., IX, 5 ; Fr. de Vors., A,1, p.140, 1.23. 

4, Hérop., 3, 41; 7, 103; 7, 142. Il., 4, 88; 5, 168; Od., 11, 100; 16, 250; 16, 
391, etc.... Cf. Parminipe, fr. 1, 33; 2, 2; 8, 6, ot la Déesse s’adresse au philosophe 
& la deuxiéme personne. 
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gére et non point un effort dans l’ordre de la connaissance pure. Son 
sens n’est pas théorique, mais pratique. Lorsqu’on recherche de cette 
facon, c’est moins un étre ou une chose considérés en tant que principe 
qu’en tant que jin qu’on recherche. Héraclite ne s’imagine donc 
nullement retrouver dans le moz ou dans la pensée dont le moi est le 
siége le principe de l’univers. II n’effectue pas davantage une recher- 
che objective, une ioropin & la maniére des historiens, des géogra- 
phes et des physiologues de son époque. II est méme vraisemblable 
qu’il a choisi 4 dessein le verbe difnoa:, par opposition 4 ioropeiv. 
Sans doute ne méprise-t-il pas la science : « il faut que les amants de 
la sagesse soient experts (ic7opas) en beaucoup de choses »!, mais 
ce n’est pas ce savoir qui importe, c’est l’esprit (voov) que le sage en 
distille : « la polymathie n’apprend pas a posséder l’intelligence, sinon 
elle ’aurait appris 4 Hésiode et 4 Pythagore, aussi bien qu’A Xéno- 
phane et 4 Hécatée ».2 Qu’est-ce que « Thalés, le premier astrolo- 
gue )»?% « Homére », dont l’ceuvre était alors déja le répertoire des 
connaissances que l’enfant grec assimile dés son plus jeune Age, « ne 
mérite-t-il pas d’étre chassé des jeux et fouetté de verges, ainsi qu’ Ar- 
chiloque? »4 Vaines études que celles qui ne tournent pas 4 l’intime 
sagesse personnelle : « la foule a pour maitre Hésiode, elle est persuadée 
qu’il savait tout » ® parce qu’elle aime 4 étre rassasiée des connais- 
sances encyclopédiques ® qui se transmettent par l’éducation tradition- 
nelle de pére en fils,’ alors qu’« il est accordé 4 tous les hommes de se 
connaitre soi-méme et de penser juste » (awepoveiv).® 

Héraclite nous dévoile ici son simple et profond secret : la con- 
naissance de soi est articulée 4 la cwypoctvrvn, laquelle consiste « A 
dire des choses vraies et 4 agir selon la nature en écoutant sa voix ».° 
C’est le comportement méme de |’enfant, mais exhaussé au niveau de 
la pensée. La recherche entreprise par «le Ténébreux » aboutit a 
lui faire récupérer la clarté de cette relation de soi 4 la nature et de 
V’étre A l’Etre qui fonde la connaissance par connaturalité propre A 
Venfant.1° Tout devient alors connaissance dans cette surélévation 
de l’expérience enfantine : le soi devient connaissance de soi, la 


7 Hrd. 
Fr. 40. 
Fr. 38 ; ef. 105 sur Homére ¢« astrologue ». 
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instinctive, plus vécue et plus agissante que raisonnée. 
9. Fr. 112. 
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nature devient sagesse, cwypoctvy, connaissance et action véri- 
diques, et leur lien lui-méme : se connaitre et penser juste (cwgpoveiv) 
est un donné humain, inscrit dans la texture de ’homme pourvu 
d’intelligence. Il ne s’agit plus d’accumuler des informations 4 la 
maniére des pseudo-sages et des philosophes antérieurs. II s’agit 
d’explorer cette relation fondamentale. Le dédain que professe Héra- 
clite 4 l’égard des traditions scolaires et son souci d’originalité ne sont 
pas seulement les fruits de son caractére mais les conséquences d’une 
découverte illuminatrice. 

Toute l’obscure pensée de |’Ephésien se transforme désormais en 
source limpide dont nous pouvons suivre le cours. 

Se chercher soi-méme et chercher la nature de l’univers est une 
seule et méme entreprise. Mais cela implique nécessairement que le 
« soi-méme » et la nature universelle comportent la présence d’une 
certaine réalité qui les constitue ou qui leur imprime un sens, et dont 
la recherche subit en quelque sorte l’aimantation. Cette réalité est 
appelée par Héraclite le logos. Le terme apparait pour la premiére 
fois dans la langue philosophique. Aussi, sa signification est-elle 
malaisée 4 saisir. Les exégétes 4 l’affit ont été jusqu’a distinguer 
dans l’emploi du terme chez Héraclite une demi-douzaine de sens 
différents : parole ou discours,! proportion,” opinion doctrinale,* struc- 
ture et constitution,‘ critére de vérité.’ Il est plus probable que le 
sens que lui donne Héraclite est simple et conforme 4 l’étymologie : 
le Dit ou le Verbe. Que logos signifie Dzt, appert du premier fragment 
qui nous a été transmis de son ceuvre et que les écrivains anciens 
considéraient comme le début méme du recueil d’Héraclite. En 
effet, le logos est ce qui est entendu : Héraclite l’affirme expressément 
en plusieurs endroits.¢ Une telle fréquence est remarquable. Tous 
les autres sens qu’on se plait 4 conférer au logos le raménent d’ailleurs 
aisément & ce sens premier. Mais il n’est pas ici question d’un Dit 
quelconque, d’une parole ou d’un discours ordinaire, d’un langage 
humain. Le logos d’Héraclite est Dzt inspiré, Oracle, Révélation 
d’En-haut dont lui-méme, Héraclite, est le canal ou la bouche. Autre- 
ment dit, la philosophie se fonde sur wne connaissance mystique. Méme 
si les textes ne sonnaient pas haut et clair, nous pourrions et devrions 
interpréter le logos héraclitéen comme un savoir d’origine religieuse 
puisque la connaissance s’effectue pour l’Ephésien, non par observation, 
abstraction, raisonnement, mais par connaturalité 4 la maniére de 
Venfant qui s’éprouve en communion avec l’univers. Toutefois, le 
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logos d’Héraclite ne se laisse pas réduire 4 sa source religieuse, en 
Voccurrence l’orphisme. II] est une création originale. 

Procédons méthodiquement dans la solution de ce probléme 
difficile. 

En premier lieu, il importe de répéter que logos signifie parole 
inspirée qu’Héraclite a entendue et dont il essaie de déterminer la 
signification. Ce simple fait va déjA nous montrer que l|’Ephésien 
est un prédicateur et c’est peut-étre pour cette raison religieuse, 
toujours associée en Gréce a la politique, que son ami Hermodore a été 
chassé d’Ephése et que lui-méme n’a cessé d’accabler de sarcasmes ses 
compatriotes sourds 4 son message. 

Le fragment 1 Vétablit : « Quant 4 ce logos qui est éternellement, 
les hommes sont incapables de le comprendre, aussi bien avant de 
Ventendre qu’aprés l’avoir entendu pour la premiére fois. Alors que 
tout arrive conformément 4 ce logos, ils ressemblent 4 des gens sans 
expérience, quand ils s’exercent 4 des paroles et A des actes pareils a 
ceux que moi j’expose, distinguant chaque chose suivant sa nature et 
expliquant ce qu’il en est. Mais les autres hommes ignorent ce qu’ils 
font a l’état de veille, comme ils oublient ce qu’ils font en dormant. » 
Qui sont ces incapables, ces ignorants? D’aprés tout ce que nous 
savons de la religion grecque aux vi® et v° siécles, il ne peut étre ici 
question que des hommes qui s’avérent inaptes 4 comprendre le 
langage religieux nouveau que l’orphisme avait introduit. et dont 
Vinfluence fut profonde dans les milieux devenus rétifs aux cultes 
traditionnels. Ce fut particuliérement dans les groupements démo- 
cratiques auxquels les croyances olympiennes de l’ancienne aristocratie 
dirigeante s’adaptaient malaisément et chez les « intellectuels » réfrac- 
taires aux divinités homériques, que cette action se fit sentir. Il y eut 
pendant toute cette période et méme jusqu’au Iv® siécle, des Adyzor 
avdpes, des « hommes de la parole », plus ou moins frottés d’orphisme, 
prophétes, devins, médecins, poétes, philosophes, savants, hommes- 
dieux et méme, selon la légende, des dieux, qui circulaient dans le 
monde grec, véhiculant avec eux leur inspiration, sinon leurs crises 
d’enthousiasme extatique. Le courant dionysiaque se méla inextri- 
cablement a l’orphisme, le premier étant plus collectif, le second plus 
individuel, tous deux charriant en commun l’idéal d’une participation 
directe 4 la vie divine. Depuis Nietzsche, tous les historiens s’accor- 
dent & reconnaitre que ce mysticisme « différe fonciérement de la 
religion apollinienne et en général olympienne, sans parler de l’idéal 
moral des Sept Sages dont les maximes inscrites dans le temple méme 
de Delphes rappelaient & homme ses limites devant la divinité 
inaccessible ».1. Pour le religion mystique, le fameux « connais-toi 
toi-méme » qui signifie originellement : « connais que tu es un étre 
borné, mortel, différent des dieux », prend un autre sens: « cherche 


1. Cf. Petrazzont, La Religion dans la Gréce antique, Paris, 1953, p.110. 
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en toi-méme et tu trouveras le divin, le secret de ta ressemblance et 
de ton identité avec Dieu ».!. La religion de la nature subit l’assaut 
d’une religion « intérieure », le culte des divinités transcendantes est 
battu en bréche par celui d’une divinité médiatrice avec laquelle 
lame du fidéle s’identifie dans un acte de communion, les puissances 
d’admiration et de piété objectives font place a l’extase subjective qui 
libére l’homme de la condition humaine et de la mort. Pour parvenir 
4 cette identification, il est clair que l’adepte de la religion nouvelle 
doit en appeler aux facultés qui peuvent en lui se replier sur elles- 
mémes, c’est-A-dire 4 la pensée et A l’imagination. Mais cette intro- 
version ne suffit pas : il faut en outre capter la force divine, l’enfermer 
en quelque sorte dans une forme qui en épouse non seulement la 
substance, mais qui soit cette substance. Le pur repli du sujet sur 
lui-méme n’engendre que le vide dans la pensée et dans l’imagination. 
Pour le combler, il faut qu’elles s’expriment et se disent a elles-mémes 
la puissance divine qui les habite et qu’elles peuvent alors entendre et 
comprendre. Et il faut non seulement que ce dit signifie la puissance, 
mais lui sott identique. Sans cette identité, il n’y aurait aucune 
présence du divin, mais simple représentation. I] est évident que 
Vadepte ne se doute pas un seul instant de cette activité qui se passe 
en lui. La dégager en sa structure propre est cependant nécessaire 
pour expliquer le sentiment de présence qu’il éprouve. Or l’axe de 
cette structure est l’identification de la pensée imaginaire, du dit et de 
la réalité dite : penser, dire, expérimenter le réel sont un seul et méme 
acte. Pour la mentalité primitive qui ne connatt pas l’abstraction 
et qui se figure que tout est directement connu, le dt ne différe en rien 
du penser ni de la réalité appréhendée. On en retrouve des traces 
dans les civilisations les plus anciennes : chez Homére, la pensée et 
lexpression de la pensée font un: juger, c’est gavar ou gaobat ;? 
réfléchir, c’est converser avec son Ouyés, avec son esprit vital ou plus 
exactement, c’est la conversation du Ouyos avec lui-méme ;* pour les 
indigénes de la Nouvelle-Guinée, l’esprit réside dans le larynx. 
L’enfant se trouve dans la méme situation. W. Stern rapporte qu’un 
enfant interrogé par son pére qui lui demande ce qu’on fait lorsqu’on 
pense, répond sans tergiverser : «on parle ».6 Van der Leeuw note 
justement : (le monde primitif, l’antiquité, le monde religieux en 
général ne sayent rien des mots vides, des mots qui ne sont que des 
mots. Le monde religieux ne dit jamais « assez de mots, qu’on en 
vienne enfin 4 des actes, 4 des faits... Le mot est pour lui un acte, 


1. Cf. Perrazzont, loc. cit. 

2. Il., 2, 36. 

3. Il., 17, 10-106. 

4. Cf. Matinowsky, Argonauts of the Western Pacific, p.408. 


5. Psychology of Early Childhood, p.384; cf. Ontans, The Origin of the European 
Thought, p.13. 
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une attitude, le fait de se présenter et d’employer de la puissance. 


Dans chaque mot se trouve un élément créateur... Le mot est une 
puissance qui décide. Quiconque prononce des mots met des puis- 
sances en mouvement... Les injures et les obscénités sont nées de la 
potentialité du mot... La malédiction est un effet de puissance... 


Ces vues régnent avant tout dans la tragédie grecque dont les acteurs 
ne sont que de la malédiction, dpa. Les dpai sont congues comme des 
personnes (EscuyLe, Choéphores, 406). La bénédiction est une puis- 
sance trés concréte... Dela viennent les applications les plus variées 
de la parole de consécration : le vceu, le serment, la convention, le 
traité, le droit, ete.,...» Il en résulte que le logos est porteur de 
réalité et qu’il posséde de soi l’objectivité. L’homme du logos ne se 
borne pas 4 parler ou 4 prononcer des mots, il ne dit méme pas, au 
sens strict du verbe, le réel, il posséde la puissance du discours objectzf, 
du logos qui est indivisiblement parole et réalité. Or, la plus élémen- 
taire réflexion révéle que, si le logos est gros de vérité, celui qui le 
profére pense juste et atteint directement le réel. Héraclite a di 
réfiéchir sur le langage sacré, sur le dit inspiré, sur la parole rituelle : 
e’est pourquoi le logos ne peut étre pour lui qu’éternellement puisqu’il 
est vrai. Si l’Ephésien s’est engagé dans cette voie, c’est parce qu’il 
philosophait dans une atmosphére saturée de mysticisme orphico- 
dyonisiaque. I] n’est pas le seul penseur présocratique qui ait subi 
cette influence. Nous savons qu’Anaximandre, auquel Héraclite 
doit une partie de son inspiration, comme nous le montrerons plus loin, 
en était imprégné. Parménide n’est intelligible que replacé dans le 
méme contexte historique. Il est hors de doute que la plupart des 
« écoles » présocratiques furent des centres d’initiation. Mais qu’en 
est-il alors du solitaire Héraclite? Qu’Héraclite ait été lui-méme 
initié 4 un thyase orphigque semble probable. Le rapprochement que 
Cornford a opéré entre le fragment 1 et un passage des Grenouilles 
d’Aristophane ot un hiérophante d’Eleusis adjure ses ouailles de 
« comprendre le langage » (gwvyv ovveroi) de la cérémonie, ne laisse 
guére place 4 contestation.2 Le poéte fait lancer par le choeur des 
mystes l’avertissement que voici : « Que celui-la garde le silence et 
s’écarte de nous, qui n’a pas l’expérience de ces paroles et dont la 
pensée n’est point pure» (é07T1s Gmepas towmpde hoyov Fj 
youn pn Kabapever). C’est la formule méme qu’Héraclite emploie : 
GTELpoLoL EOiKacL TELPWpEVOL Kal ETEwWY Kai Epywy ToLtovTwy. Bien que 
le passage en question soit postérieur 4 Héraclite, il utilise de vieilles 
formules rituelles qui viennent du fond des 4ges. Si l’on conteste 
« Vinitiation » d’Héraclite, il faut accorder que l’Ephésien en connais- 
sait le cérémonial et qu’il s’adresse 4 des lecteurs qui en avaient 4 leur 
tour la connaissance. Sans cette hypothése, l’allusion 4 lorphisme 


1. Phénoménologie de la Religion, p.394. 
2. Cf. Principium Sapientiae, p.113 ; Ranes, v.355. 
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perd toute sa signification. Il résulte done nettement de ce paralléle 
que la pensée d’Héraclite se coule dans un moule rituel et mystique 
préalable. 

Cornford n’a toutefois pas tiré tout le parti possible de ce rappro- 
chement. En effet, les différences ne sont pas moins sensibles que les 
ressemblances. 

Tout d’abord, il est manifeste qu’Héraclite reproche aux « initiés » 
et aux « candidats a l’initiation », 4 ceux qui ont entendu le logos et a 
ceux qui ne l’ont pas encore entendu, de n’en point comprendre le sens. 
Leur « initiation » est done sans valeur et sans portée. En second 
lieu, Héraclite conteste la validité des méthodes initiatrices employées 
et leur oppose les siennes. II] insiste méme sur ce point : l’initiation 
orphique comporte des ézrea et des épya pareils 4 ceux-la qu’Héraclite 
préconise, mais qui en différent parce qu’ils ne distinguent pas, 
comme il le fait, la nature de chaque chose et qu’ils n’expliquent rien. 
Les « initiés » ont beau l’étre, ils ne le sont pas: bien qu’ils soient 
Tetpwuevot, ils ressemblent 4 des depo. I suit de la que le logos 
d’Héraclite différe totalement du logos des cérémonies d’initiation et 
que l’Ephésien veut express¢ment souligner cette différence. 

Enfin, Héraclite indique la raison pour laquelle le logos reste 
méconnu, et 14 encore la critique de |’orphisme est manifeste : « les 
hommes ignorent ce qu’ils font 4 l’état de veille, comme ils oublient 
ce qu’ils font en dormant ». Selon la tradition orphique, en effet, le 
divin se révéle dans le réve lorsque le sommeil a détaché |’Ame du 
corps. Ce dualisme répugne A l’Ephésien : pour lui, l’Ame est « for- 
tement et harmonieusement liée au corps ».2._ L’>homme n’est vraiment 
homme que lorsqu’il est éveillé : « Il ne faut pas agir et parler comme 
des dormeurs » ;? « pour ceux qui sont éveillés, il n’est qu’un seul 
monde commun ).4 Le sommeil n’engendre que des songes incon- 
sistants.5 II relie l’esprit 4 un monde subjectif.* L’intention critique 
d’Héraclite va sans doute plus loin encore : elle vise les croyances de 
certains mystiques dévéts qui dorment 4 méme la terre pour voir en 
songe les morts et entendre l’avenir (évxoiunots). Les morts con- 
naissent selon eux l’avenir et la terre ow ils sont est 4 la fois « la mére 
des songes » 7 et un « oracle » : le sol de Delphes ot le serpent Pythén 
siége en sa tombe de l’omphalos est appelé yaia mrpwrduarris, terre 
qui prédit, par destination premiére, l’avenir.. Or, selon Héraclite, 
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cette divination qui s’opére dans le sommeil ou dans l’engourdissement 
de l’esprit en proie 4 l’extase, est incapable de mettre homme en 
communication avec le logos : si « la sibylle, d’une bouche inspirée fait 
entendre des paroles sans agrément, sans parure et sans fard, par la 
vertu du dieu »! «dont l’oracle est & Delphes, ce dieu ne parle pas 
(o¥re A€yet) ne dissimule pas (o¥7e xpvmre), il ne fait qu’indiquer 
&\Aa onuatver).2 Il est done inutile de chercher le logos au moyen 
de ces pratiques. Sans doute, Héraclite ne manifeste-t-il pas ici son 
incrédulité a légard des oracles : il en restreint le sens 4 des signes 
qui sont de purs présages et des indications de la volonté divine : il 
n’y a rien en eux qui soit logos, parole éternelle, loi permanente de 
Vunivers. 

Du reste, l’opposition d’Héraclite au mysticisme orphico-diony-. 
siaque éclate dans plusieurs autres fragments dépourvus d’ambiguité : 
« Pour qui prophétise Héraclite? Pour les noctambules, les magiciens, 
les bacchants, les ménades, les mystes. Ce sont eux qu’il menace de 
Voutre-tombe, ¢’est pour eux qu’il prophétise le feu. Car il n’est rien 
de sacré dans leur initiation aux mystéres célébrés parmi les hom- 
mes ».2 «Si ce n’était pour Dionysos qu’ils ménent le cortége et 
chantent l’hymne phallique, ils commettraient |’action la plus hon- 
teuse. Mais Hadés et Dionysos, c’est le méme pour qui ils sont en 
délire et célébrent les bacchanales ».4 Ce fragment sur lequel les 
exégétes ont tant discuté, n’offre pas de difficulté. Héraclite y met 
en relief le point précis sur lequel porte son différend : le rite, le céré- 
monial, l’expression de la croyance, l’objet méme de la croyance : 
Dionysos, n’étant pas mis en question. Il ajoute que les mystes 
seront tout de méme chatiés de leur folie. Ils ignorent en effet ce que 
lui, Héraclite, sait parce qu’il a été initié et qu’il a entendu le logos : 
que Dionysos est une divinité agraire dont l’autre nom est Hadés, et 
que la vie du grain de blé est solidaire de sa mort, si bien que les 
adeptes des cultes orgiaques qui se croient possédés d’un dieu qui 
ressuscite, le sont au méme moment d’un dieu qui les fait périr. Le 
vrai sens de l’initiation doit étre recherché ailleurs que dans ces 
«paroles et actions» (émea kai épya)® dépourvues de substance 
qu’Héraclite n’est pas loin d’appeler un pharisaisme bigot et aveugle : 
« En vain tentent-ils de se purifier en se souillant d’un nouveau sang, 
comme quelqu’un qui tombé dans la boue, voudrait se nettoyer avec 
de la boue. II paraftrait insensé 4 quiconque le verrait agir ainsi. Et 
encore ces statues qu’ils prient, comme si l’on bavardait avec des 
maisons ! Ils ne savent rien de la vraie nature des dieux et des 


1, Kr./92: 
2. Fr. 93. 
3. Fr. 14. 
4. Fr. 15. 
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héros ».!. Les moyens doivent étre adaptés a la fin et, si la fin est 
méconnue, les moyens sont inopérants. Il faut croire au vrai logos, 
au logos qui subsiste éternellement : « Le sot s’extasie devant n’im- 
porte quel logos » ? que débite le logios anér, « Vhomme de la parole ». 
Il y adhére parce qu’il suit la pente de son @uyds, de sa puissance 
vitale, des remous biologiques qui le travaillent, et qu’il vend son 
Ame en échange de la satisfaction de son désir.* Sa foi ne se développe 
pas en connaissance du logos parce qu’il ne croit pas au logos authen- 
tique. Elle n’aboutit qu’au vide de l’ignorance bavarde qu’il vau- 
drait mieux cacher, mais qu’il étale en public.* Dans son indignation, 
Héraclite s’éléve jusqu’a l’invective : pareil au cochon, un tel homme 
se réjouit dans la fange ;* pareil 4 l’oiseau de basse-cour, il se lave 
dans la poussiére et dans la cendre ;7 pareil a l’Ane, il préfére la paille 
4 lor ;* pareil au chien, il aboie contre tout ce qu’il ne connait pas — 
ou contre tous ceux qu’il ne connaft pas ;9 il entend sans comprendre, 
il est sourd, et c’est 4 lui que s’applique le proverbe : présent, il est 
absent.'° Son espérance de l’immortalité est viciée dés l’origine : ce 
qui l’attend aprés la mort n’est pas ce qu’ilimagine.'"! Sa présomption 
confine 4 l’épilepsie.!2 Ce qu’il souhaite n’est pas le meilleur qui 
puisse lui arriver." 

« Ne faisons done pas de conjectures hasardeuses sur les plus 
grands sujets ».4 Que faut-il faire pour atteindre le vrai logos? Il 
faut d’abord s’appuyer sur la foi, laquelle est, pour Héraclite, comme 
pour tout homme religieux, la substance des choses qu’on espére : 
« Qui n’espére pas, ne trouvera (éfevpnoer) pas l’inespéré ».1° Sans 
doute, le logos est-il en un sens «introuvable » (dvetepebynrov) et 
inaccessible (&zopov),!® mais seulement «a celui qui oublie ot méne 
le chemin » :!7 «la plupart des choses divines échappent 4 la connais- 
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sance 4 cause de l’incrédulité ».1. Une révélation est requise pour 
connaitre, car 1’7@0s humain, la disposition intime qui caractérise 
Vhomme en sa racine a pour essence de ne pas pouvoir connaitre (ov 
éxe yvwpas) : Dieu seul connait (Oetov dé éxeu).2 Si l’homme 
parvient 4 la connaissance, c’est qu’un daivwwv est son 700s.2 La 
connaissance est pour lui un don divin. Platon reprendra cette idée : 
« Le Dieu a fait cadeau de notre 4me principale 4 chacun de nous 
comme d’un génie divin (daivova)... cette Ame nous éléve au- 
dessus de la terre, en raison de son affinité avec le Ciel, car nous sommes 
une plante non point terrestre, mais céleste ».4 L’origine orphique 
de pareille conception est bien connue. Héraclite ne condamne donc 
pas le message de l’orphisme. II l’approuve, mais en le réduisant a 
une foi pure et simple, sans plus, et en le dépouillant de toutes les 
broderies imaginaires dont ses adeptes l’enveloppent. C’est 4 eux 
qu’Héraclite s’adresse lorsqu’il les inculpe de «ne savoir ni écouter 
ni parler » :5 «lorsqu’ils apprennent, ils ne comprennent pas, mais 
s’en tiennent aux apparences (éwurotar b€ doxéovat) ».® 

Car la foi seule ne suffit pas. Il faut, en second lieu, la sagesse, 
la méditation, l’application de l’esprit au logos lui-méme. Toute la 
philosophie d’Héraclite surgit ici 4 l’état naissant. Elle est une 
transposition de la foi au logos en compréhension du logos, une trans- 
valuation de la mystique en métaphysique. Cette entreprise requiert 
une pensée attentive, « éveillée », ouverte sur le monde, et, greffée sur 
le don divin de la connaissance, la reconnaissance de ce don. Héra- 
clite y insiste tellement qu’on peut se demander par quelle étrange 
cécité les historiens ne s’en sont pas apergus. En effet, s’il est un 
théme qui court 4 travers tous les fragments de son ceuvre, c’est bien 
celui du multi vocati, pauci electi. La connaissance par connaturalité 
est donnée a tous les hommes venant en ce monde, mais elle avorte 
chez la plupart par manque d’ouverture 4 l’universalité du logos : au 
lieu de se placer dans la perspective du logos universel présent en 
chacun, l’immense majorité des hommes se replient pour ainsi dire 
sur leur moz particulier et substituent leur vision personnelle 4 la 
vision cosmique de l’étre ot « tout arrive conformément au logos »." 
Tel est le grand péché, le péché philosophique par excellence, le péché 
contre lesprit qu’Héraclite ne peut pardonner : la participation de 
Vhomme au logos lui est donnée et ’homme se refuse 4 la reconnaitre 
parce qu’il se replie sur soi et sur la spécieuse sagesse qu’il élabore 
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fictivement : «Il faut suivre ce qui est commun. Le logos est com- 
mun, et pourtant la multitude vit comme si chacun avait une intelli- 
gence particuliére » .1 « Ce logos avec qui ils sont dans le plus conti- 
nuel contact, qui régit toutes choses, ils s’en séparent, et ce sont les 
choses qu’ils rencontrent tous les jours qui leur paraissent étran- 
gores ) :? le guvdv devient févov. Ils voient sans voir. Ils enten- 
dent sans entendre. « Ils se trompent sur la connaissance du monde 
visible » * parce que leurs sens obturés n’atteignent que les apparences : 
avides d’approbation populaire, « ils sont des artisans et des témoins 
de mensonges que la justice chAtiera ».4 Cette connaissance sensible 
qui pourrait les mettre en relation avec la réalité, ils la faussent parce 
qu’ils sont étrangers & eux-mémes, aux profondeurs de leur Ame et au 
logos qui s’y trouve et « qui s’augmente lui-méme » * par « Vintime 
familiarité » qu’on peut avoir avec lui, « pensée qui gouverne le tout 
par le moyen du tout » et « en quoi consiste la sagesse ».6 « Ce sont, 
en effet, de mauvais témoins pour les hommes que les yeux et les oreil- 
les, quand ils ont des 4mes barbares », closes sur elles-mémes, exté- 
rieures 4 leur propre destin.’ Se renfermer en son intelligence propre, 
c’est, du coup, s’exiler, sortir hors de soi, sombrer dans un délire 
extatique qui sépare de la réalité quotidienne :* celle de l’Ame d’abord 
que tout homme peut connaftre,® bien que ses frontiéres soient 
inaccessibles méme « si tes pas en parcouraient toutes les routes, tant 
elle a un profond logos» (guxhs meéipara... ottw Baldy ddyov 
éXev) ; celle de la sagesse (76 ypoveiv) ensuite, accordée elle aussi 
4 tout homme," et « qui consiste 4 dire des choses vraies » (aA\nOéa 
héyew), «a les dire avec intelligence » (fv v@ éyorTas) en 
prenant ses forces dans «le logos commun A tout» (7@ Euvd wavTwr), 
car tout «se nourrit de l’unique loi du divin, qui domine tout auta nt 
qu’elle le veut (é0ée.), qui suffit A tout et qui embrasse tout » 
(wepiylverat).™ 

Les termes employés par Héraclite nous permettent de compren- 
dre la représentation symbolique qu’il se faisait des rapports de l’Ame 
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et du logos. Ils sont directement issus du systéme d’Anaximandre et 
des influences orphiques que celui-ci a profondément subies. Ici 
encore, Héraclite ne retient de l’orphisme que l’essentiel. L’Ame a 
pour lui des bornes (eipara). Autrement dit, elle est encerclée. 
Le cercle qui l’entoure est immense, mais elle est liée en quelque sorte 
par cette infranchissable ligne circulaire ow elle touche de toutes parts 
au logos qui Venserre (mrepiyiverat). Aussi, le systéme d’Héraclite 
n’est-il pas panthéiste en dépit des affirmations mille fois répétées 
par les historiens. Si figurative et si puérile en un sens que soit la 
différence qu’il trace entre l’Ame et le logos, elle est nette et tran- 
chante : le wépas et ’&mepov ne sont tout de méme pas identiques ! 
Son souci de les distinguer est sans doute ce qui l’oppose le plus a 
Vorphisme tel qu’il était connu et répandu a son époque. Il exprime 
du reste aussi clairement que possible la transcendance qu’il reconnait 
au logos : « De tous ceux que j’ai entendu discourir (6xdcwv ddyous 
hkovoa), personne n’arrive 4 ce point : se rendre compte qu’il existe 
une sagesse séparée de tout (ravTwv Kexwptopevov).»! Nulle part, 
il ne fait miroiter la perspective d’une fusion extatique de l’Ame dans 
la divinité que les cultes orphiques et dionysiaques présentaient 4 leur 
clientéle. Cet argument ex silentio est d’autant plus fort que la 
théorie du logos commun aurait pu incliner Héraclite 4 justifier de 
telles pratiques et que sa conception du petit nombre des élus Vincitait 
& jouer le rdle de dAdyuos &vnp, de prédicateur de la Parole et de 
conducteur inspiré. Avec une sagesse toute grecque, Héraclite s’y est 
refusé : «Il faut éteindre la démesure plus qu’un incendie». Sa 
noblesse n’aurait pas survécu 4 cette chute dans l’informe. I savait 
que U’hybris regoit son salaire et qu’elle est déja elle-eméme son propre 
chdtiment : démesure et punition sont les deux faces d’un seul et 
méme procés. Dés lors, si Héraclite rapproche le moz et le logos,’ 
ce n’est point pour les confondre, mais pour souligner la relation du 
mwépas & lareipov, exactement comme la pensée du philosophe chré- 
tien qui se reconnait créature bondit vers le Créateur. L’étre qui 
s’éprouve « encerclé » a du méme coup l’intuition de « l’Encerclant » : 
dés qu’il existe, c’est en dépendance radicale de la Transcendance qu’il 
se trouve exister. Entre le moi et le logos, il y a une connaturalité 
existentielle dont la connaissance remonte en quelque sorte la pente 
et la connaissance de soi, loin d’identifier Ame & la divinité, renvoie 
& la connaissance du logos « conformément auquel tout arrive »:4 «a 
Vécoute, non de moi-méme, mais du logos, il est sage de reconnattre 
(d6uoroyerv) que tout est un »,5 cette unité n’étant pas confusion, 
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mais accord de langage et de fait entre le terme « encerclé » et le terme 
« Encerclant », le premier avouant, confessant, accordant que son 
étre est lié a l’Etre. Cet humble balbutiement de la premiére méta- 
physique n’a rien de panthéiste. 

Un long passage du Traité contre les mathématiciens de Sextus 
Empiricus éclaire cette doctrine capitale.1 Aprés avoir déclaré — 
conformément 4 sa propre inspiration sceptique — qu’Héraclite rejette 
la sensibilité comme source de connaissance, en s’appuyant sur le 
fragment 117 mal interprété : « les yeux et les oreilles sont de mauvais 
témoins pour les hommes qui ont des Ames barbares », Sextus Empi- 
ricus affirme que le logos est pour Héraclite « juge de la vérité, non 
pas tout logos mais le logos commun et divin ». II ajoute que l’Ephé- 
sien «se plait 4 soutenir que le wepiéxov est NoyiKoy by Kal YpErfpes ». 
L’Englobant ou l’Encerclant, dont il est ici question, est de toute 
évidence le méme que l’apezron d’Anaximandre. II est « Parole » 
(logos) et il est « Réalité ». L’expression employée par Sextus Empi- 
ricus : \oy.Kov dv, souligne ce double et indivisible aspect de |’Encer- 
clant. Elle doit étre trés ancienne et remonter 4 Héraclite lui-méme. 
En effet, «homme de la parole», le \dyuos avnp des vie et v° 
siécle est celui qui identifie la Parole et l’Etre.2. Comme le remarque 
Murray,? il dit que le logos est, comme le Juif : « c’est écrit ». Ce 
sont 14, nous l’avons vu plus haut, des conceptions trés vieilles, propres 
A la mentalité primitive. Leur antiquité est encore prouvée par un 
autre fait. En effet, Sextus Empiricus assure que, selon Héraclite, le 
logos rend homme intelligent «dans la mesure ot |’homme est uni a 
lui parla mémoire ».4 Or, « homme de la parole » n’est pas seulement 
un conteur, un chroniqueur, un poéte, un mystique et un magicien, 
il est surtout celui qui retient le logos en son souvenir® ot les Muses, 
filles de Mémoire, l’ont déposé.* Il est probable que cette interpréta- 
tion primitive de la fonction du logos est antérieure 4 l’invention de 
Vécriture, et donc 4 l’orphisme, puisque certains textes’ attribuent a 
Orphée cette découverte. L’assertion de Sextus Empiricus est en 
tout cas fort importante. Ni les fragments ni les doxographies, en 
effet, ne font la moindre allusion 4 une théorie de la mémoire chez 
Héraclite, sauf d’une maniére latérale ou négative, lorsqu’il est question 
de l’oubli.8 Elle est la préfiguration de la réminiscence platonicienne. 
Mais elle est surtout la conséquence épistémologique de la conna- 
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turalité mystérieuse qui relie l’étre 4 l’Etre dont la relation fondamen- 
tale fonde la connaissance poétique et le symbolisme mystique qui 
en dérive.! En termes symboliques, l’Encerclant touche l’encerclé 
qui entre en communication avec lui, bien que tous deux soient dis- 
tincts. Le réle de la philosophie, telle que la concoit Héraclite est 
de retrouver cette xowwvia, cette communion et cette participation 
inscrites dans la structure méme de |’Ame? et de s’élever de cette 
«mémoire » ontologique jusqu’au logos commun (xovds) qui régit 
toutes choses. « La parole vraie » et «]’action conforme 4 la nature 
dont le philosophe écoute la voie »‘4 dérivent l’une et l’autre de |’effort 
pour se placer au point de vue de l’universel inhérent au logos, dont la 
«mémoire » est élément médiateur. C’est cela qu’Héraclite appelle 
ypovnots OU cogia, vertu grecque par excellence dont il a tracé, le 
premier, l’épure :* elle consiste 4 éclairer, & partir de l’universel, la 
réalité ou Vaction particuliéres. Alors, et alors seulement, le réel et 
Vacte prennent un sens :° ils sont replacés dans l’Englobant qui les 
rend vrais. Au contraire, l’insensé particularise son jugement et, faute 
de cette mémoire qui le fait participer au logos, tombe dans l’erreur.’ 
Mais Héraclite est allé beaucoup plus avant dans l’analyse de la 
relation entre l’Ame humaine et le logos universel. Il en a tenté une 
explication qui peut nous parattre puérile, mais dont le symbolisme 
est manifeste. Sextus Empiricus et d’autres historiens ou doxo- 
graphes de l’Antiquité nous en ont conservé le schéma général. L’hom- 
me est d’abord décrit « d’une maniére expresse (6nT@s) par Héraclite 
comme n’étant pas logikos », ce qui ne veut pas dire qu’il soit dépourvu 
de raison, comme on traduit d’ordinaire, mais simplement qu’il n’a 
pas accés au logos commun ou 4 la vision de l’universel* propre au 
logos qui gouverne l’univers. «Seul le zepiéxov est ypevipes », 
autrement dit seul l’Encerclant est doué de cette intelligence totale. 
Avec acribie, Sextus Empiricus note qu’Homére « bien avant Héra- 
clite avait déjA exprimé la méme pensée » ; « En ce monde qu’ont 
les hommes dans l’Ame? Ce que, chaque matin, le Pére des humains 
et des dieux veut bien y mettre »).!° On la retrouve chez Archiloque 
qui doit étre tenu pour un «homme de la parole ».11_ Euripide la 
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répéte.1 «En attirant donc le logos divin par Il’inspiration (6v’ 
avamvojs), nous devenons intelligents (voepol) ».2 « Et tandis que 
nous perdons la mémoire dans le sommeil, nous revenons 4 nous au 
réveil». En effet, les pores des sens étant fermés dans le sommeil, 
Vesprit en nous se trouve séparé de |’Encerclant. Seul subsiste le 
lien de l’inspiration, comparable en quelque sorte 4 une racine. Etant 
ainsi séparé, il perd la faculté mnémonique qu’il possédait auparavant. 
Mais au réveil, en se portant de nouveau aux pores des sens comme & 
des fenétres et en renouant son lien avec l’Encerclant, il recouvre la 
faculté «logique ». De méme donc que les charbons changent et 
deviennent ardents quand on les approche du feu et s’éteignent quand 
on les en éloigne, de méme la part (wo.pa) de V’Encerclant qui est 
venue du dehors se loger dans nos corps, devient, par la séparation, 
& peu prés privée de logos, mais par l’union au moyen de la plupart 
des pores, elle acquiert la méme forme que le tout (6uoevd2s Tae dAwr).? 
Ce texte de Sextus Empiricus correspond adéquatement 4 ce que 
nous savons par d’autres textes de la doctrine de l’Ame professée par 
Héraclite, sauf la théorie des « pores » qui apparaft, semble-t-il, pour 
la premiére fois chez Aleméon de Crotone.4 Mais Héraclite et Alc- 
méon sont du méme siécle. I] n’est nullement impossible qu’ils se 
soient connus. II] est méme vraisemblable qu’Aleméon s’est inspiré 
d’Héraclite lorsqu’il dit dans un fragment misérablement tronqué 
qui nous est parvenu : « Relativement aux choses invisibles et aux 
choses mortelles, les dieux ont la certitude, mais pour autant que les 
hommes peuvent inférer...» 5 Aristote rapproche sa conception de 
Ame de celle d’Héraclite.6 Le mystérieux fragment? d’Aleméon : 
« homme meurt parce qu’il ne sait pas articuler le commencement 
4 la fin », évoque la théorie du cercle continu propre 4 Anaximandre et 
& Héraclite. Ces indices sont assez probants. Il n’est donc pas 
anachronique de faire remonter jusqu’é Héraclite lui-méme, sinon la 
théorie, du moins |’ébauche de la théorie des « pores». II le faut 
méme puisque «1’inspiration » et « l’exhalaison » dont nous parlerons 
plus loin, requiérent une ouverture, un poros pour entrer en Vhomme. 
C’est trop évident! Si l’un est admis par Héraclite, l’autre doit 
Vétre A sontour. Inculper Sextus Empiricus d’avoir tiré sur la corde et 
d’avoir attribué 4 Héraclite ce quirevient 4 Aleméon, comme on |’a fait 
souvent,® l’inculper de confusion ou d’ignorance, ne tient pas debout. 
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La doctrine héraclitéenne de l’Ame s’accorde du reste au commen- 
taire de Sextus. Si obscure qu’elle soit 4 premiére vue, elle se laisse 
cependant saisir. Le texte le plus important qui la concerne est 
d’Aristote : « Héraclite regarde Ame comme le principe, puisqu’elle 
consiste dans l’exhalaison (ava$vuiacis) dont il forme les autres 
choses ».1 Aétius le compléte : « Héraclite soutient que ’ame du 
monde consiste dans «|’exhalaison » des choses humides qu’il con- 
tient, celle des étres vivants, par contre est formée et de « l’exhalaison » 
qui vient du dehors (470 rns éx76s) et de celle qui se trouve en eux- 
mémes (tHs év ators), elle est de méme nature que l’autre ».2 
Diogéne-Laérce exposant le procés cyclique de l’univers selon « la 
route qui monte et descend » d’Héraclite :* feu, eau, terre ; « puis 
terre, eau, et de cette derniére tout le reste », déclare alors qu’Héra- 
clite « raméne pour ainsi dire toutes choses a « lexhalaison » de la 
mer». « Des « exhalaisons » s’élévent, d’autre part, de la mer et de 
la terre, ajoute-t-il, dont les unes sont claires et pures, les autres 
obscures. Le feu s’accroft par les premiéres, lhumidité par les der- 
niéres. Quant 4 l’Encerclant (zeptéxov), il n’explique pas sa nature. 
Il s’y trouve toutefois des bassins dont les cétés coneaves sont tournés 
vers nous et oti les exhalaisons claires s’amassent et produisent des 
flammes : ce sont les astres... Le jour et la nuit, les mois, les 
saisons et les années, les pluies et les vents et les phénoménes similaires 
sont dtis aux différentes « exhalaisons ». Quand « l’exhalaison » claire — 
s’enflamme dans le cercle du soleil, elle fait nattre le jour, et quand 
« l’exhalaison » opposée l’emporte, elle produit la nuit. Lorsque la 
chaleur qui se dégage de « l’exhalaison » claire augmente, elle fait 
naitre l’été, et lorsque lhumidité provenant de l’exhalaison obscure 
devient plus abondante, elle produit Vhiver. C’est d’une maniére 
analogue qu’il explique aussi les causes des autres choses ». 

Il suit de 14 que la théorie héraclitéenne de l’Ame est liée a la 
théorie générale de « l’exhalaison » appliquée 4 tout univers. Les 
fragments paralléles 4 ces diverses doxographies, malgré leur briéveté, 
confirment cette relation entre les deux théories.t Il faut douc 
expliguer ce qu’est « l’exhalaison » selon Héraclite. 

La théorie de « l’exhalaison » est inintelligible sans l’arriére-fond de 
représentations mythiques et symbeliques contre lequel s’adossait ses 
arguments. Sextus Empiricus l’avait déja remarqué lorsqu’il renvoie 
& Homére aprés avoir parlé de l’avazvoq dont VavaGvyiacis n’est 
sans doute qu’un synonyme. Selon Homére, héritier des antiques 
images ou la mentalité archaique exprime son contact avec le monde, 
Vhomme pense, ressent des émotions, se dispose 4 l’action, dans ses 
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gpeves et dans son 6vyés.!_ Il est A peu prés certain que les gpéves 
désignent les poumons ou le diaphragme qui les meut. Quant au 
@upés, c’est, selon Rohde, le plus intraduisible des termes du voca- 
bulaire homérique, mais il signifie de toute évidence quelque chose de 
« vaporeux » (cf. @vpiaw, fumus, skr. dhumck, v. slave dymu, etc... .). 
Il est vain d’y chercher une signification scientifique : c’est une image, 
une image-chose, associée 4 la respiration humaine, mais prégnante 
de réalité, puisqu’elle est pour Homére la source méme de phénoménes 
aussi réels que la conscience, la pensée, l’affectivité, le courage, etc... . 
Cette source qu’est le 6uués est contenue dans les gpéves. Ceux-ci 
sont poreux comme une éponge’? et ils accueillent, non pas l’air 
atmosphérique seulement, comme nous, modernes, l’affirmons, mais 
tous les phénoménes psychiques associés 4 la riche compréhension du 
fuyés. Autrement dit, lorgane de la respiration et «esprit » qui 
rassemble toutes les fonctions psychiques, n’ont guére d’autre diffé- 
rence, pour la mentalité archaique, que celle du contenant et du 
contenu. Aussi gpéyes et @uuds sont-ils fréquemment pris l’un 
pour lautre. Sil en est ainsi, les phénoménes psychiques sont 
« respirés » : als viennent du dehors. L’homme archaique est en effet 
un extraverti: c’est vers le monde extérieur qu’il est constamment 
tourné, c’est du monde extérieur gu’il tire ses sensations, ses émotions, 
ses pensées, Il respire l’univers. Chez Homére, par exemple, |’énergie 
(uévos) est toujours respirée. Les sensations sont liées 4 la « respira- 
tion ».2 Le véos est localisé dans la poitrine.* Le sommeil est 
décrit comme une vapeur humide, un liquide, un brouillard qui 
descend dans les gpéves et réduit en quelque sorte leur efficace.* Les 
dieux inspirent, au sens littéral du terme, leurs protégés, etc.... 
Quant aux paroles, il est trop évident qu’elles sont étroitement liées 
au rythme de cette « respiration ». C’est pourquoi elles sont appelées 
« aériennes ». Elles proviennent du 6vués de lun et vont dans le 
Ovuds de l’autre.6 Homére, Anacréon, Sappho, Théognis, Simonide 
de Céos, ete. . . . partagent cette conviction. Dans le Phédre,’ Socrate 
dit encore qu’il a la poitrine pleine des pensées qu’il a entendues d’au- 
trui et dont les courants l’ont rempli comme un vase. Selon Alexandre 
Polyhistor,® les Pythagoriciens appelaient les \éyou « vents de l’Ame ». 

Le primitif concoit donc la connaissance, prise au sens le plus 
large du terme, comme une ¢« exhalaison ». On ne s’étonnera donc 
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pas de voir la gpévnots, dont nous avons dit plus haut la place 
culminante qu’elle occupe dans le systéme d’Héraclite, étre directe- 
ment dépendante des gpéves et du Ovyds. Il ne s’agit point ici 
d’une simple dérivation étymologique, ni méme d’une métaphore, 
mais d’une image qui coincide avec la réalité elleméme. Le primitif 
symbolise le réel, exactement comme nous le conceptualisons. Bien 
plus, le symbole est pour lui l’étre méme qu’il appréhende, alors que 
nous estimons que le concept n’est que le moyen de le saisir. Connai- 
tre le monde, c’est le « respirer », recevoir ses « exhalaisons », les 
incorporer 4 sa propre substance. 

Cette représentation est indubitablement indo-européenne puis- 
qu’elle se retrouve chez les anciens Hindoux.! Elle est également 
liée 4 des idées religieuses fort anciennes. Ce n’est pas en effet par 
hasard que le @vyds, principe vital des phénoménes psychiques, 
« esprit qui respire le monde », consiste en « exhalaisons » comme le 
monde lui-méme.? Ces « exhalaisons » qui forment l’étre de Vhomme 
et du monde sont en effet mobiles et périssables, pareilles 4 une fumée 
qui se dissipe rapidement. Ce n’est pas davantage par hasard 
qu’Homére estime le 6vyués mortel, bien qu’il en fasse le principe 
méme de la vie, et oppose son destin que guette l’anéantissement 4 
celui de l’4me qui devient 4 la mort un fantéme de réve (éverpos), 
une «image» (ef6wAov) qui végéte dans l’Hadés, pareille 4 une 
ombre froide. Derriére cette représentation, on devine que, pour la 
mentalité archaique, l’étre de homme et l’étre du monde sont essen- 
tiellement transitoires sous leur forme terrestre : seuls les dieux échap- 
pent 4 la destruction universelle. Le @uyés, Vavafvpiacis, Vhom- 
me et le monde sont affligés d’une fragilité et d’une labilité radicales. 
De la dérive, croyons-nous, la signification exacte qu’il faut attribuer 
aux sacrifices chez les Anciens. Il importe de remarquer immédiate- 
ment que tous les termes grecs qui concernent le sacrifice ont la méme 
racine que 6vyés : pour s’en convaincre, il suffit d’ouvrir un diction- 
paire. La raison en est claire : le sacrifice réduit en fumée, en vapeur, 
en « exhalaison », les offrandes présentées aux dieux, autrement dit, 
il restitue cette portion de l’homme et du monde, prise pour le tout, 
a sa vraie nature fluente et mortelle, par contraste avec l’immortelle 
solidité des dieux. Sacrifier, c’est reconnaitre homme et le monde 
tels qu’ils sont. Détruire par le sacrifice, c’est mettre en relief le 
caractére essentiellement destructible de l’offrande. Un tel acte plait 
aux dieux parce qu’il souligne la différence entre le mortel et l’immortel, 
entre le terrestre et le céleste, entre ’humain et le divin. De l’équi- 
valence entre Oivoa: (sacrifier) et @vuracat (réduire en fumée) que 


1. ONIANS, op. cit., p.75. 
2. Cf. ’ Index Aristotelicus, sub voce. 
3. Il., 28, 110 ; 16, 469 ; 23, 880. 
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Phrynichos découvrait dans l’ancienne comédie,! il était assez naturel 
que l’on passat 4 l’idée que les sacrifices réjouissent les dieux par leur 
odeur. On en a une trace dans un passage de l|’/liade? que certains 
philologues considérent comme une interpolation, mais qui n’en est 
pas moins significatif de cet état d’esprit. Les Troyens offrent done 
un sacrifice. Ils apportent en hate ceufs et moutons robustes, pain et 
vin délectables, puis ils vont ramasser du bois en quantité : « De la 
plaine, bientét le fumet de la graisse, emporté par le vent s’éléve 
jusqu’au ciel. Exquis est ce fumet, mais les dieux n’en prennent 
point leur part. Pour la sainte Ilion, pour Priam et son peuple, ils 
n’éprouvent que haine. » Le sacrifice est considéré ici non plus seule- 
ment comme un rite de destruction qui reconnait la nature de /homme 
et du monde, mais comme une offrande dont les dieux se nourrissent 
(daréovro). C’en est la conséquence normale: l’avabvuiacts du 
sacrifice devient l’aliment des dieux.? En effet, si les dieux de la 
mythologie vivent de nectar et d’ambroisie, ceux du culte se nour- 
rissent des offrandes et de la fumée des sacrifices. Ainsi, en mangeant 
avec eux les reliefs du sacrifice, on participe 4 leur puissance. Le rite 
de destruction s’achéve en un rite de communion. Ainsi que le 
remarque M. Jean Rudhardt, « on alimente la puissance par un sacri- 
fice, on détruit 4 cet effet un objet qui symbolise ce que la puissance 
produit, comme si on lui restituait la force qu’elle a dépensée, pour 
Vaccroftre et la vivifier avant de l’utiliser dans une opération rituelle 
connexe ».- Le rite est utilitaire sans doute, mais il s’insére dans 
Vordre cosmique qui régit par un systéme d’échanges les rapports 
entre les dieux, d’une part, l’homme et le monde de l’autre. 
L’originalité d’Héraclite a été d’organiser la conscience que le 
Grec a de son étre et de son @uuds ainsi que son intuition des liens 
noués dans les sacrifices religieux par l’avafvuiacis, en un systéme 
général de univers. Sa philosophie apparaft derechef ici comme 
inséparable du symbolisme mythique qu’elle exhausse au niveau de 
la compréhension intellectuelle. L’univers est pour lui un ensemble 
d’ « exhalaisons » dont l’Ame qui est « exhalaison » elle-méme n’est 
qu’un cas particulier. Toutes les doxographies que nous avons citées 
plus haut revétent alors un sens. L’éme de homme et l’Ame du 
monde sont des « exhalaisons », c’est-a-dire des énergies, des courants 
dynamiques qui s’échangent réciproquement et se modifient les uns 
dans les autres par «la respiration ». Il] n’y a pas des choses, au sens 


1. H. von Frirzp, Die Rauchhopfer bei der Griechen, Berlin, 1894, p.7 et la citation. 
2. Il., 8, 549. 


8. ARISTOPHANE, Aves, 196, 1264, 1515, 1715 ; Ortainn, Contra Cels., VIII, 397 
(t.XX, p.17, ed. Lommatzsch) ; Pspxius, De op. daem., p.12 (ed. Boissonnade). 


4. Jean Rupuarpt, Notions fondamentales de la pensée religieuse et Actes constitutifs 
du Culte dans la Gréce classique, Genéve, 1958, p.76. 


5. Ibid., p. 238. 
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propre du terme, en ce monde qui « respire » sans discontinuité, mais 
des actes. Rien n’est statique, fixé une fois pour toutes. Rien n’est 
consistant. Tout devient 4 travers d’incessantes « exhalaisons ». 
C’est pourquoi Aristote, aprés avoir dit que l’Ame est, selon Héraclite, 
une «exhalaison », ajoute qu’elle est « dans un flux perpétuel». I 
s’agit probablement ici de l’Ame du monde, mais Aétius précise que 
l’Ame des étres vivants — dont l’homme, de méme nature que l’autre — 
est un faisceau d’énergies qui viennent du dehors et qui jaillissent du 
dedans. Toute la description laborieuse que Diogéne-Laérce nous 
fait alors de Vunivers physique confirme que chaque « chose » est 
composée d’ « exhalaisons » et d’énergies. Nous allons y revenir. 
Toutefois, ce systéme d’énergies n’est pas quelconque. II ne se 
développe pas fortuitement. Méme ordonné en cosmos, il n’est rien 
par lui-méme. En soi, « le plus bel ordre du monde (kécyos) est comme 
un tas d’ordures rassemblées au hasard »:! et (le plus sage des hommes 
sera comme un singe devant dieu pour la sagesse, pour la beauté, pour 
tout ».2. Car lordre universel et l’ordre humain implique autre chose 
qu’eux-mémes : une limite, un peras, un lien qui en rassemble les 
éléments : « Le soleil ne franchira pas ses limites, sinon les Erinyes, 
auxiliaires de la Justice, sauront bien le découvrir ».? La limite 
qui n’est pas rattachée 4 I’Ilimité, le peras qui ne renvoie pas a l’apei- 
ron, Vencerclé qui ne se rapporte pas 4 l’Encerclant sont atteints de 
démesure. Et «il faut éteindre la démesure plus qu’un incendie »,! 
un incendie qui est cependant feu, c’est-a-dire, comme nous le verrons, 
V’élément constitutif de ’univers. L’ordre n’est rien sans un Ordonna- 
teur, sans « la pensée qui gouverne le tout par le moyen du tout » :* le 
Logos. Héraclite atteint 14 le sommet de sa philosophie. Quant 4 
savoir ce qu’est ce Logos ordonnateur et encerclant, nous ne pouvons 
pas en dire plus que lui-méme. Qu’il soit divin, cela ressort directe- 
ment des textes.6 Il est éternel.? Il est universel.® Il est sage.® 
Il est unique. Jl est supérieur aux dieux.!! On l’appelle et on ne 
Vappelle pas Zeus." Il prend des noms divers selon les traces qu’il 


1. Fr. 124. 
2. Fr. 83. 


3. Fr. 94. Et pourtant le Soleil%est’« un flambeau d’intelligence qui sort de la mer », 
ef. Fr. d. Vors., A, 12 ; Aétrus, II, 20,:16. 


4, Fr. 48. 3 
5. Fr. 41. 
Fr. 102, 114 et la doxographie de Sextus. 
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laisse en ce monde. II est doué de volonté, il domine tout, suffit a 
tout, surpasse tout.? Tout ce qu’on peut en dire, c’est qu’II est la, 
év0a éov.2 Diogéne-Laérce se méprend quand il affirme qu’Héraclite 
n’explique pas la nature de |’Encerclant, mais le Logos reste tout de 
méme dans une pénombre qui l’entoure d’un mystére sacré. Son 
action sur le monde et sur l’homme n’est pas plus définie. Le Logos 
divin gouverne l’univers : «il pénétre la substance du Tout».® Il 
est présent en l’Ame par participation. Et cette participation 4 une 
Sagesse divine « séparée de tout » 7 ne peut étre, avons-nous vu, qu’une 
espéce de don. C’est bien ce que parait suggérer le passage ot 
Héraclite affrme que «toutes les lois humaines sont nourries par 
Vunique loi du divin ».2 L’image archaique de « l’exhalaison » qui 
nourrit les dieux a di suggérer 4 Héraclite, en vertu de la coincidence 
qu’il établit entre « le chemin d’en-haut et le chemin d’en bas »,® une 
« exhalaison » nourrissante descendant de la divinité chez les hommes 
qui s’efforcent de se connaitre et de pratiquer la sagesse. En mystique 
qui philosophe, Héraclite ne démontre pas, il profére. Mais en dépit 
de l’allure saccadée de sa pensée, nous discernons en elle le premier 
essai cohérent d’une théologie qui dégage du mythe les implications 
métaphysiques que celui-ci contient. Le logos d’Héraclite est |’anti- 
cipation du vovs d’Anaxagore et l’archétype de la théodicée occi- 
dentale. 


Si nous avons pu éclairer le noyau de la philosophie d’Héraclite 
qu’est la théorie du logos, la gravitation de tous les autres éléments 
du systéme autour de son centre ne présente plus aucune difficulté. 

Il faut toutefois dissiper au préalable une nouvelle équivoque. 
Une tradition invétérée répéte de siécle en siécle que le Logos héracli- 
téen est le Feu divinisé. Une telle exégése méconnaft totalement le 
symbolisme inhérent 4 la philosophie d’Héraclite, la poésie dont elle 
regorge, les perspectives qu’elle ouvre sur le mystére. La mentalité 
moderne, irrémédiablement physicienne, nous incline 4 ne plus saisir 
les significations étagées des termes du langage : les mots sont, pour 
nos contemporains, chargés de matiére. Et si d’aventure un symbo- 
lisme s’y superpose, celui-ci est toujours réducteur: pour Marx, la 
superstructure spirituelle n’est rien d’autre que l’infrastructure maté- 


. Bre 67; 

. Fr. 114. 

Fr. 63. 

Fr. d. Vors, A, 1 ; Dioa.-L., IX, 5. 
. Ibid., A, 8. 

. Fr. 45, 115. 

Fr. 108. 

. Fr. 114, 

. Fr. 60. 
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rielle ; pour Freud, l'amour est le sexe, pour Sartre la conscience est 
un trou dans vétre, pour le vulgaire, l’idéal est la transposition de ses 
intéréts les plus vils. La mentalité archaique est autrement plus 
subtile : c’est au niveau le plus élevé de l’expérience humaine qu’elle 
se place spontanément et les mots qu’elle utilise pour l’exprimer sont 
tirés du langage quotidien et soumis 4 un procés de sublimation qui 
leur fait perdre leur substance grossiére. 

Que le Logos d’Héraclite ne soit pas le Feu est du reste prouvé 
par les textes. D’une part, aucun fragment n’autorise cette identifi- 
cation. D’autre part, les doxographes anciens marquent leur diffé- 
rence. Simplicius, dont la lecture est vaste, écrit textuellement : 
« Hippase de Métaponte et Héraclite d’Ephése posent eux aussi un 
principe unique, mobile et limzté (encerclé) (aemrepacuevov), et c’est le 
feu qu’ils considérent comme tel ».!_ Or, le Logos est appelé l’Encer- 
clant (ro meptéxov).2 L’encerclé — le Feu — ne peut étre en aucune 
maniére l’Encerclant — le Logos. C’est clair et net. 

Héraclite ne laisse pas moins entendre qu’il existe des affinités 
entre le Logos et le Feu : « La Foudre gouverne l’univers ».2 « Dieu 
change, comme le feu, quand il est mélangé d’aromates, est nommé 
suivant le parfum de chacun d’eux ».4 Les Stoiciens ont beaucoup 
fait pour transformer ce rapport en identité. Leur esprit petit-bour- 
geois, puritain, englué dans la médiocre tension du vouloir, plein de 
mépris pour l’intelligence contemplative, ne pouvait que confondre la 
métaphysique et la physique. L’aristocratie et le paysan sont seuls 
capables de distinguer le haut et le bas, parce qu’ils sont des contem- 
platifs, prennent leurs distances vis-A-vis d’eux-mémes et se sentent 
soumis 4 un ordre moral ou physique qui les dépasse. Les doxo- 
graphes ont généralement été influencés par lexégése stoicienne 
d’Héraclite. C’est ainsi qu’Aétius dira qu’ « Héraclite et Hippase de 
Métaponte soutiennent que le principe de toutes choses est le Feu »,*® 
que « Dieu est le feu périodique éternel »,* que le Logos est « un corps 
éthéré ».7. En fait, aucun fragment d’Héraclite ne suggére, de prés 
ou de loin, cette assimilation que les Stoiciens ont opérée 4 une époque 
ot: les textes présocratiques ne sont plus compris, ot leur sens est 
gauchi par des préoccupations matérialistes, ot les sectes philoso- 
phiques sont avides de trouver de grands ancétres pour camoufler leur 
indigence. 


4 


1. Fr. d. Vors., A, 5; Phys., 28, 33. 
2. Ibid., A, 1 ; Dtoag.-L., IX, 9; A, 16; Sexr. Emp., Adv. Math., VII, 124, 129, 
184. Cf. fr. 114: repryiverac. 
. Fr. 64. 
} Br GTes) chi Sarat 
. Fr. d. Vors, A, 5 ; Aétius, I, 3, 11. 
. Ibid., A, 8; I, 7, 22. 
. Lbid AL'S E27, 1. 
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La vérité toute simple, qu’imposent les documents dont nous 
disposons et le climat historique ot ils sont apparus, est qu’Héraclite 
prolonge et renouvelle l’effort des philosophes ioniens auxquels il se 
rattache par toute une part de sa pensée. Comme on l’a souvent 
remarqué aprés Aristote, ces physiciens veulent expliquer le phéno- 
méne de la génération, comment le blanc vient du non-blanc, Paul de 
Pierre, tel étre de ce qui n’est pas tel étre. Ils imaginent une réalité 
totale, unique, universelle, qui posséderait en soi tout le reste et qui 
persisterait sous les apparences singuliéres. Cette réalité « doit dés 
lors posséder tous les contraires qui constituent les termes du devenir, 
ainsi que la mobilité qui caractérise ce dernier ».1_ Mais leur recherche 
ne doit pas faire oublier le vaste et profond terreau mythique ot elle 
plonge ses racines et qu’Aristote lui-méme indique expressément.? 
L’Eau de Thalés et |’Air d’Anaximéne ne sont pas purement et simple- 
ment des réalités physiques. Anaximandre avait déjA marqué avec 
vigueur que la nature sensible est liée par une réalité supérieure qui 
est sans lien. II reste toutefois qu’une réalité sensible, choisie comme 
substrat des autres et amputée de ses relations au mythe, tend & 
détruire tous les étres qui ne sont pas elle-méme. L’ambiguité de 
la « physique » milésienne provient de ce monisme latent. Le trait 
de génie d’Héraclite fut d’apercevoir que le principe de l’univers dont 
il découvre avec netteté la transcendance (xexwpiopuevov)* est une 
réalité suprasensible : Dieu, qui maintient par sa puissance la multi- 
plicité bigarrée du réel au lieu de la réduire en apparences. Anaxi- 
mandre l’avait précédé dans cette voie, mais était resté en quelque 
sorte encombré par son bagage orphique. 

Cette réussite n’a pas été compléte. Sous l’influence des Milé- 
siens, Héraclite jette un pont entre le Logos dont il a fait la découverte 
et qu’il a exhaussé au-dessus du mythe, et « le feu universel et toujours 
vivant » qu’il constitue comme substance primordiale des étres de la 
nature. Ce Feu en quoi le cosmos ot nous sommes (kédcyov Tdvde) se 
résout, semble bien avoir sa part, puisqu’il est éternel, de 1l’éternité 
propre au Logos. Il yalaun résidu incontestable des essais de Thalés 
et d’Anaximéne. 

Mais cette allégation demande 4 son tour 4 étre nuancée. Ce 
Feu est autant un symbole qu’une réalité physique. Peut-étre méme 
n’est-il que l'image de ce complexe d’énergies qui compose l’univers 
et qu’Héraclite raméne 4 l’unité d’un signe. Une série de légendes 
grecques font en effet du Feu la source de l’immortalité. L’ Hymne a 
Démeter, ot retentit |’écho du vieil orphisme, décrit le baptéme igné 


1. Cf. E. Gaupron, Pour l’interprétation de la pensée présocratique, Laval théol. et 
philos., Vol. II, 1946, n. I, p. 62. 


2. Cf. Supra. 
3. Fr. 68. 
4. Fr. 30. 
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auquel la Déesse soumet le jeune Démophon.! Thétis soumet Achille 
au méme traitement. Médée l’inflige 4 ses enfants. Evadné rejoint 
son époux Capaneus dans l’immortalité en montant sur un biicher. 
Hercule sur le mont Oeta entre consumé dans l’Olympe.? Nilsson a 
montré dans ses enquétes sur la religion grecque que le Feu assure 
la fertilité du sol. Selon Phérécyde,? le Feu, le Souffle et 1’Eau naissent 
de la semence de Chronos. D’aprés le méme, Zeus est |’Ether enflam- 
mé qui régit le monde et modére rythmiquement la course du Temps.‘ 
Un fragment d’Euripide appelle Ether de Zeus « générateur des 
hommes et des dieux ».- Zeus a pour attribut « la foudre éclatante ».° 
Un vieux rite : ’amphidromie, oblige le pére d’un nouveau-né 4 
porter celui-ci autour du foyer.7. Pour Homére, « on ne refuse pas aux 
cadavres des morts, dés lors qu’ils ont quitté la vie, le prompt apaise- 
ment du feu ».8 Cicéron, citant un passage du dialogue d’Aristote 
Sur la Philosophie, aujourd’hui perdu, affirme que Dieu est 4me ou 
feu, de méme que l’esprit de l’homme, parce que leurs sublimes 
natures ne contiennent aucune parcelle de terre ou d’eau.? Le traité 
pseudo-aristotélicien De Mundo a conservé un fragment d’hymne 
orphique ot Zeus est nommé apxixépavvos, prince du feu foudroyant.” 
Une lamelle d’or datant du rv° siécle, découverte 4 Thurium, porte la 
phrase suivante : « La Destinée m’a domptée ainsi que les autres 
dieux éternels par l’éclair de la foudre ».1 

Si postérieurs 4 Héraclite que soient la plupart de ces textes, ils 
sont le reflet d’une mentalité archaique qui lie étroitement le Feu 4 
la génération!2—ou a son contraire: la destruction. Van der Leeuw 
rappelle justement une réflexion de Rémy de Gourmont: « L’espéce 
humaine seule posséde le génie du feu. Celui-ci est la propriété de 
Vhomme », et il ajoute que le feu est obtenu par frottement 4 la 
maniére des enfants. Mais si le Feu est humain, il n’en a pas moins, 
comme toute génération, une signification sacrée : Fustel de Coulan- 
ges l’a montré.4* Hermés est «le premier qui découvrit l’art du Feu 


1. v. 239-249. 

2. M. Scuuut, Essai sur les origines de la pensée grecque, p.114. 
3. Fr. d. Vors., A, 8. 

4, Ibid., A, 9. 

5. v. 839. s 

6. Orphic. Fragm., 168. 

7. PLuTarQueE, Vie d’Aristide, ch.35. 

8. I1., 7, 410. 

9. Tusc., I, 26, 65. 

10. 401, 28 ; Orphie Fragm., 21 a. 

11. [bid., 32 ; Fr. d. Vors., 66 B, 17-21. 

12. Cf. le feu nouveau qui marque le renouvellement de la création. 


13. Cité Antique, p.26 ; ef. L. Secum, Mythe de Prométhée, Paris 1951, ch. I, sur la 
religion du Feu en Gréce. 
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et révéla les moyens de le faire. Il prit une belle branche de laurier 
et, la tenant bien en main, il la fit pivoter sur du bois de faux grena- 
dier ; un souffle chaud s’en exhala».! D/’autres traditions en font 
Voeuvre d’Héphaistos.2. C’est 4 Lemnos ot se trouvait l’atelier 
d’Héphaistos que Prométhée vint, selon une version de la célébre 
légende, ravir le Feu pour le donner aux mortels.? De toute maniére, 
son origine est attribuée par les Grecs 4 une divinité ou 4 un héros. 
Le Feu est, au sens fort du terme, révélé aux hommes. II est un don 
d’en haut. Sa nature est d’étre un intermédiaire entre le ciel et la 
terre. Hdélderlin l’a saisie admirablement lorsqu’il l’appelait « esprit 
glorieux et mystérieux du monde ». Les poétes ont souvent remarqué 
que la réalité physique du Feu renvoie a4 une réalité surnaturelle qu’il 
symbolise. Dans le Discours 4 Madame de la Sabliére,* La Fontaine 
se demande : 


La flamme, en s’épurant, peut-elle pas de l’dme 
Nous donner quelque idée ? 


Le Feu semble bien étre un de ces « archétypes » de la puissance 
créatrice (et destructrice) qui hantent l’inconscient humain et dont la 
réalité sensible n’est, de ce point de vue, que la dégradation. On 
comprend qu’Héraclite l’ait élu comme élément primordial et comme 
principe. Une anecdote, contée par Aristote 4 son propos, marque la 
fonction médiatrice, mi-humaine, mi-divine, qu’il attribuait au Feu : 
« Héraclite avait engagé vivement des étrangers qui désiraient lui 
rendre visite, mais qui s’arrétérent lorsqu’ils le virent se chauffer 
auprés du foyer, 4 entrer avec confiance, parce que 1a aussi des dieux 
étaient présents ».- D’autres anecdotes portent sur l’énergie média- 
trice propre au Feu : « Atteint d’hydropisie, Héraclite ne se fia point 
aux médecins qui voulaient le guérir — c’est 14 une nouvelle marque 
de défiance d’Héraclite vis-a-vis de « homme de la parole » qui, & 
Vépoque, était souvent aussi rebouteux — mais se couvrant entiére- 
ment de fumier, il s’exposa au soleil pour sécher ».6 On comprend 
également pourquoi Héraclite a délibérément associé le Logos au Feu : 
tous deux sont créateurs. La méme association se retrouve dans un 
beau passage ot! Bossuet célébre lyriquement le saint sacrifice de la 
Messe : « Mais je vois tout ce que je voyais auparavant ; et si j’en 
crois mes sens, il n’y a que pain et que vin sur cette table mystique. 
Le pain y est-il? Levinyest-il? Non: tout est consumé. Un feu 


1. Fr. 109. 

2. SopHocte, Phil., v.800, 986 ; ARIsToPHANE, Lys., v.299. 

38. Lucien, Prom., 5. 

4. Fables, X,1. Méme symbolisme chez Gérard de Nervat: cf. J. P. Weer, Ner- 
val et les « mains pleines de feu », Table Ronde, n.135, 1959, p.96. 

5. Fr. d. Vors., A, 9; De part. an., A, 5, 645 a 17. 

6. Ibid., A, la ; Suitdas, s. v. Her. ; ef. A, 1 ; Dioa.-L., IX, 4. 
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invisible est descendu du ciel ; la parole est descendue, a tout pénétré 
au-dedans de ce pain et de ce vin ; elle n’a laissé de substance sur la 
table sacrée que celle qu’elle a nommée ; ce n’est plus que chair et 
sang. Et comment? La parole est toute-puissante ; tout lui a cédé, 
et rien n’est demeuré ici que ce qu’elle a énoncé ; ce feu a tout changé 
en lui-méme ; la parole a tout changé en ce qu’elle a dit. » 4 

En dépit de ce symbole-réalité qu’est le Feu, il reste que son 
introduction dans le systéme d’Héraclite en a déterminé tout le sens. 
Il n’est point question ici de son gauchissement panthéiste : le pan- 
théisme d’Héraclite est une forgerie de l’esprit puisque le Logos est 
transcendant. Mais si le Feu est divin, par une sorte de dérivation 
ou par rémanence mythique, s’il est tout, si chaque partie du tout 
n’est qu’un moment ou une étincelle de sa flamme, il est clair que 
Yunivers et ce qu’il renferme ne peuvent plus étre que du Feu en 
devenir. On fait d’Héraclite le philosophe du mobilisme universel : 
tout coule, rien ne demeure. Sa philosophie, affirme-t-on, substitue 
le changement 4 l’étre. L’assertion n’est pas fausse, mais elle exige 
d’importantes corrections. I] est inexact d’affirmer qu’il n’y a rien 
en dehors du mouvement pour Héraclite.2 Aucun fragment, aucune 
doxographie n’étaie cette exégése outranciére. Ce qui est seulement 
vrai 4 dire, c’est qu’il n’y a rien, sauf le Logos, en dehors du Feu pour 
Héraclite. La doctrine du mouvement universel en découle, mais 
loin d’étre au centre ou au principe du systéme, elle en est a la péri- 
phérie comme un corollaire. Encore importe-t-il de la comprendre. 
Héraclite n’a nullement en vue une sorte d’évolution de lunivers 4 la 
maniére bergsonienne ou chardinesque ! II a horreur de ces divaga- 
tions.? Le Feu suit tout simplement selon lui un cours circulaire. Dés 
lors qu’Héraclite admet l’existence d’un seul type d’énergie dans la 
nature, il en conclut logiquement que les choses passent et repassent 
par un méme cycle : elles naissent de cette énergie et y retournent 
dans un procés sans cesse recommencé. Héraclite est le théoricien 
du devenir cyclique qu’Anaximandre avait esquissé. C’est en réflé- 
chissant sur les implications que comportent les systémes élaborés 
par ses prédécesseurs de Milet et en intégrant leurs apports dans sa 
propre réflexion sur le mythe orphico-dionysiaque, qu’il a édifié toute 
sa «(physique ». En effet, le rapport entre le Logos et le Feu consti- 
tutif de l’univers devient alors intelligible : d’une part, l’univers forme 
un cercle, conformément 4 la physique ionienne et au mythe, d’autre 
part, le Logos transcendant a l’univers l’entoure de sa puissance et de 
sa sagesse et lui impose l’inviolable loi de sa justice. Science, philo- 
sophie et mythe se fondent ainsi en une vaste synthése dont Héraclite 
a découvert le secret et dont il tire un légitime orgueil. Il peut désor- 


1. Méditations sur V Evangile, LVII® journée. 
2. Comme le fait aprés tant d’autres JEANNIDRE, op. cit., p.17. 
3. Fr. 17: (ils ne comprennent pas, ils imaginent ». 
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mais se placer au point de vue du Logos pour comprendre,! avec une 
intelligence luczde,? « ’harmonie invisible » du cosmos.? 

C’est probablement cette forte synthése et l’exigence synoptique 
qu’elle impose qui ont déconcerté les Anciens lorsqu’ils ont entrepris 
Vexamen de la « physique » d’Héraclite. Diogéne-Laérce nous en a 
conservé un écho, dont l’origine, comme pour la plupart des doxogra- 
phies, est Théophraste et son traité Des opinions des Physiciens : 
« En ce qui concerne les détails de ses doctrines, voici ce qu’il pensait. 
L’élément, c’est le feu, et toutes choses sont en échange de ce dernier, 
produites par raréfaction et condensation ; mais il n’explique rien 
clairement (cagws dé ovdév éxriferar)».4 L’extréme pauvreté de la 
tradition doxographique relative 4 Héraclite provient de ce jugement 
péremptoire qui est lui-méme l’expression de la tournure d’esprit de 
Théophraste, strictement orientée vers des recherches de détail et 
vers les investigations expérimentales.’ Le disciple d’Aristote ne 
s’intéresse en effet que médiocrement 4 une physique qui dépend, 
comme celle d’Héraclite, de la métaphysique et du mythe. Il marque 
peu d’attention 4 ce qui n’est pas observation des phénoménes. II] va 
des faits 4 leur raison d’étre. Héraclite au contraire part du Logos : 
« pour parler avec intelligence, il faut prendre ses forces dans ce qui 
est commun 4 tout ».® 

Or, s’il en est ainsi, le philosophe ne peut avoir 4 nouveau qu’une 
vision englobante et encerclante de la nature. Dés qu’il se place au 
point de vue du Logos transcendant pour contempler le cosmos, il voit 
celui-ci entouré de tous cétés par celui-ld qui l’enserre. Pour une 
mentalité de type archaique qui pense par images, le rapport du 
Logos au Cosmos ne peut étre que celui du mrepiéXov au memepacpévor : 
quiconque lie la circonférence domine et régle du méme coup tout ce 
qu’elle embrasse. L’héritage de la « physique » milésienne avait déja 
transmis 4 Héraclite le symbole du cercle. La découverte du Logos 
qu’il opére confirme ce symbole. 

Aussi apparait-il avec une extréme fréquence dans les fragments 
et dans les doxographies. Les historiens ne s’en sont guére apergus. 
Le résumé de Théophraste que Diogéne-Laérce a sans doute pillé, en 
témoigne : « Toutes choses sont formées du feu et c’est en lui qu’elles 
se résolvent. Tout est engendré conformément 4 l’arrét du Destin 
et les étres s’adaptent les uns aux autres par I’ évavriorpomp ».7 Aétius 


. Br. 1; 17,,34, 41, 114. 

. Fr. 21, 35, 41, 50, 55. 

Fr. 54. 

Fr. d. Vors., A, 1; Diog.-L., IX, 8. 
Breuer, Hist. de la philos., 1, 286. 
. Fr. 114. 

. Fr. d. Vors., A, 1; Diog.-L., TX, 7. 
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utilise un terme analogue : évayr.odpoyia.! Sous cette « harmonie des 
contraires ») dont nous reparlerons plus loin, pointe déja l'image de la 
ligne circulaire : le Feu engendre tout ce qui n’est pas lui et tout ce 
qui n’est pas lui se dissout en lui, comme le commencement du cercle 
rejoint son extrémité : « Dans la circonférence d’un cercle le commen- 
cement et la fin sont communs (éuvév) ».2. L’emploi de Evvdv évoque 
immédiatement le \oyos gvvds.? Le cercle établit dans le cosmos une 
kowwvia entre tous les étres multiples, différents et opposés qui le 
composent, exactement comme le logos qui lie (bv) est aussi le logos 
qui fait participer les uns aux autres (xouvds)* les étres qui dépendent 
de lui. Diogéne-Laérce continue en disant que « le tout est encerclé 
(rerrepavOar) et que le cosmos est un ».5 Rappelons que le terme 7épas et 
ses dérivés désignent le lien et le cercle.6 Cet univers circulaire est 
entouré du zrepiéxov qui est le nom du Logos en tant qu’il le détermine 
et introduit en lui l’ordre.’ 

Nous pouvons ainsi comprendre I’action du Logos sur le monde 
qui est feu : il Vorganise, il le configure, il l’enchatne de telle sorte 
que tout ce qui nait et meurt « arrive conformément 4 Sa Parole »,® 
comme une cuvre d’art ot « tout est bon, beau et juste ».2 Aétius 
en déduit légitimement que le Logos est «le démiurge des étres» :1° 
il lit ’ceuvre d’Héraclite 4 travers le Timée dont elle est l’ébauche 
incontestable. Mais comme la philosophie grecque n’a jamais accédé 
d’une maniére nette 4 l’idée.de création, le Logos travaille, si l’on peut 
dire, sur une « matiére » : le Feu, qui lui est coéternelle, ainsi que 
nous l’avons remarqué plus haut.!! Or, comment organiser le Feu 
sans introduire en lui et dans tous les étres qui en dérivent l’unité et 
la continuité, c’est-a-dire la forme cyclique? L’organisation exige le 
Temepacuevoy pour un esprit qui raisonne 4 l’aide d’images. II n’est 
donc pas exagéré de prétendre que le Logos d’Héraclite vewt (é0edev) 
imposer au Feu (kparety) et aux étres qu’il engendre (é&apxe? mao) 
une configuration circulaire (repiyiverac). Cen’est nullement dépas- 
ser la pensée de l’Ephésien. Ainsi le cosmos n’est plus seulement 


. Fr. d. Vors., A, 8; Attrus, I, 7, 22. 
Fr. 103. 
. Fr. 2, 113, 114. 
. L’équivalence évvés-xowwds est affirmée fr. 2. 
. Fr. d. Vors., A, 1 ; Dioa.-L., EX, 8. ; 
6. Cf. notre étude sur Mythe et Philosophie chez Anaximandre dans Laval théol. et 
phil., Vol. XIV, 1958, n.1. 
d=_Vrs Lots: 
8. Fr. 1, ywopévew xara tov Adyov Tovd€. 
9. Fr. 102. 
10. Fr. d. Vors., A, 8; Atétrus, I, 7, 22 ; dnuovpydv rv byTur. 
11. Cf. Supra. 
12, Fr. 114. 
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« engendré selon le Temps » comme dans les mythes et les cosmogo- 
nies, mais « selon la Pensée ».1 La yéveous et la pOopa sont sans doute 
pareilles au fleuve de Chronos qui tourne inlassablement autour de 
Vunivers mythique, mais sont aussi un fleuve qui a désormais un 
sens intelligible parce que tous ses moments sont unis les uns aux 
autres dans une unité continue. Les formules employées par Héra- 
clite : ék mavtwy év kal é& évds wavTa, de toutes choses, l’unité; de 
Vumité, toute choses * ne sont plus antinomiques dés qu’on les replace 
dans le courant cyclique du cosmos. Chaque point du cercle contribue 
4 Vunité du cercle et l’unité du cercle engendre tous les points qui le 
composent. Dans sa vision cosmique qu’il regoit du Logos, Héraclite 
peut donc affirmer : év zavra eivat, l’unité est toutes choses, toutes 
choses sont l’unité.? C’est la cime de la Sagesse du haut de laquelle 
il contemple un univers ordonné. Deés lors, « ce cosmos, le méme pour 
tous les étres, aucun des dieux ni des hommes ne |’a fait, mais il a 
toujours été, et il est, et il sera, feu toujours vivant, qui s’allume avec 
mesure (wéTpa) et s’éteint avec mesure ».4 Il est Vceuvre du Logos 
qui plie le Feu constitutif a la mesure du cercle et lui confére un ordre 
que la pensée comprend. 

Telle est la signification de l’évavtiotpomn ou de Vévavriodpomia : 
les « contraires » fondamentaux, mais cycliquement harmoniques, 
sont «le commencement » et «la fin » de la circonférence du cercle 
cosmique qui parcourt l’énergie du Feu primordial. C’est bien ainsi 
qu’Aétius (ou sa source) l’a compris lorsqu’il parle de l’action du 
« corps éthéré » — le Feu — qui se développe selon « la mesure d’une 
période ordonnée ».6 Nous devons donc nous représenter le cosmos 
d’Héraclite comme un Phénix qui renaft perpétuellement de ses 
cendres. L’influence des «mondes innombrables » d’Anaximandre 
est ici manifeste, mais, en comparaison des fragments trés mutilés 
que nous possédons du Milésien et des doxographies assez fournies 
que nous avons de son ceuvre, la pensée de |’Ephésien apparaift plus 
maitresse d’elle-méme. 

Les autres doxographies font constamment appel, pour décrire 
le systéme d’Héraclite, 4 un vocabulaire qui évoque le cercle ou le 
cycle. Les citer ici serait fastidieux.* En se fondant sur les docu- 
ments originaux dont nous sommes dépourvus, Aristote l’avait déja 
remarqué : « Les anciens et les plus anciens ont transmis et laissé 
sous forme de mythe 4 la postérité cette doctrine que le divin encercle 


Fr. d. Vors., A, 10 ; Atétrus, II, 1, 2. 

Fr. 10. 

Fr. 80. 

Fr. 30. 

Fr. d. Vors., A, 8 ; Aftrus, I, 28, 1: mepiddou pérpov rerayperns. 
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la nature entiére » (weptéxer).! C’est le méme mot (7d meptéxor) 
qu’emploient Diogéne-Laérce et Sextus Empiricus pour désigner le 
Logos d’Héraclite, en sa fonction d’ordonnateur de l’univers chez le 
premier, et de source inspiratrice de la raison humaine chez le second. 
Cette terminologie symbolique explique vraisemblablement pourquoi 
Héraclite, ainsi que ses prédécesseurs, ont pu étre accusés, avec plus 
ou moins de raison, de monisme panthéistique. Entre le Logos et le 
Feu toujours vivant qui constitue l’univers, il n’y a qu’une ligne idéale 
de séparation. Le Logos encerclant agit directement sur lUnivers 
encerclé si bien qu’ils apparaissent non seulement contigus, mais 
continus. Sans la précieuse précision relative au Logos entiérement 
« séparé de tout » (kexwpiopevor), il serait d’autant plus impossible de 
les discriminer qu’Héraclite parle aussi bien de l’unité du Logos que 
de l’unité du cosmos. En proie A la passion de la synthése, l’Ephésien 
a tendance 4 les confondre. Ce n’est toutefois chez lui que tendance. 

En effet, les grandes théories qu’il batit sur ce schéme symbo- 
lique général : le conflit universel, ’harmonie des contraires, le flux 
perpétuel, démontrent suffisamment que le Logos est en soi indemne 
de toute contamination avec le monde qu’il régit. Nulle part, Héra- 
clite ne décrit le Logos comme traversé de désaccords qui s’accordent 
dans le déroulement du devenir. Pareil 4 ce que sera le vovs d’Anaxa- 
gore, il est séparé de toutes choses, il est l’Un sans mélange et il le 
reste,? mais le cosmos qui lui est coéternel est un mixte d’unité et de 
multiplicité antagonistes. Comment ne le serait-il pas? Il est rigou- 
reusement encerclé, livré au cycle sans rupture des transformations du 
Feu. A ce titre, il est un : la limite l’enserre dans l’unité d’un Destin 
qu’il est incapable de transgresser :? rien n’échape 4 l’étreinte du 
peras que |’Englobant exerce sur l’univers. Le Destin est symbolique- 
ment et réellement le cercle extréme du monde : « le Tout est limité » 
(werepavOat)* et « il est engendré conformément 4 l’arrét du Destin ».® 
Ce Destin est « le Logos démiurge des étres par la course circulaire » : 
€x THs évayvTodpouias,® dit un doxographe, marquant 4 l’aide de la 
préposition ék 4 la fois le point de départ du mouvement cyclique 
imprimé au cosmos par le Logos et la situation du Logos en dehors du 
mouvement cyclique. Mais ce Logos implacable fait pénétrer le 
Destin jusque dans la substance méme du Tout qu’il traverse de part 
en part (61d obcias Tov mavtds dunKxovra).? Il introduit le mowvement 


1. Met., A, 8, 1074 b. 

2. Contrairement 4 ce que pense N. Boussouas, Essai sur la structure du mélange 
dans la philos. présocr., Rev. de Mét. et de Mor., 1955, n.3, p.292. 

8. Fr. 1, 72, 114; Fr. d. Vors, A, 1; Dioc.-L., IX, 7; A, 5; Suwpricrus, 23, 33 ; 
A, 8; Afrttus, I. 27, 1. 

4. Fr. d. Vors, A, 1 ; Diog.-L., IX, 8. 

5. Ibid., A, 1; Dioa.-L., IX, 7. 

6. Ibid., A, 8; Astros, I, 7, 22. 

7. Ibid., A, 8. 
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circulaire dans tous les événements du cosmos. Ainsi « tout arrive con- 
formément au Logos ».! Il faut donc que le Tout et ses parties soient 
rythmés par les contraires, comme la circonférence du cercle lui- 
méme qui implique les contraires fondamentaux : le commencement 
et la fin.2 C’est pourquoi « le Conflit est pére de toutes choses et roi 
de toutes choses » :* il est immanent au cycle. 

Il gouverne le monde en sa génése et en sa dissolution, suivies 
d’une nouvelle genése et d’une dissolution nouvelle. « Métamor- 
phose du feu : d’abord la mer, de la mer la moitié devient feu, l’autre 
moitié trombe. Cela veut dire que, par la puissance, le feu, par le 
logos et dieu qui régit tout, 4 travers l’air se tourne (rpémerat) en 
humide, qui est le germe de la formation du monde et qu’il appelle la 
mer. C’est d’elle ensuite que naissent la terre, le ciel et ce qu’ils 
contiennent. Comment le monde est ramené au point de départ et 
consumé par le feu, c’est ce qu’il explique clairement ainsi : la mer 
se liquéfie et est mesurée par le méme logos que celui qui existait avant 
que ne fit la terre ».4 Sous le commentaire empesé de Clément 
d’Alexandrie, la pensée d’Héraclite apparait assez nette : c’est toute 
la « physique » ionienne, de Thalés, d’Anaximandre et d’Anaximéne, 
qu’il organise en une suite de transsubstantiations cycliques. Le point 
d’arrivée est antagoniste du point de départ. Ils sont en conflit l'un 
avec l’autre comme « la satiété », ou conflagration universelle, s’oppose 
& «Vindigenee », ou formation du monde.® A Jlorigine, le Feu consti- 
tutif est « raréfié » : il n’est que Feu subtil, impalpable, volatil. Puis 
il devient de plus en plus « dense » : il s’épaissit et se coagule. Enfin, 
il se raffine 4 nouveau pour retourner 4 son état originel.¢ Les termes 
« raréfaction » et « condensation » ne sont peut-étre pas héraclitéens. 
Théophraste, qui les emploie, et les doxographes 4 sa suite,’ trans- 
posent le processus psychique et vital que suit le monde selon Héra- 
clite, en un processus physique et matériel, plus intelligible aux 
philosophes de leur temps. En fait, la pensée héraclitéenne est beau- 
coup plus complexe. Elle se développe @ des niveaux différents, tous 
articulés entre eux : « physique », évidemment, mais aussi biologique, 
moral et religieux. Les termes « indigence » et « satiété » qui sont 
indubitablement héraclitéens, le montrent. Leur résonance vitale et 
spirituelle est indéniable. Tous ceux qui sont familiers avec la menta- 
lité primitive savent que ’Vhomme archaique projette dans l’univers 
ses propres représentations qu’il institue en symboles de son intelli- 
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gence du monde. L’objet de la connaissance est pour lui en conti- 
nuité directe avec le sujet qu’il est lui-méme, avec les images et les 
« archétypes » qu’il dégage de son étre en fonction de ses tendances 
indivisiblement biologiques et mentales 4 l’extraversion. Aétius note 
4 bon droit cet aspect de la pensée d’Héraclite : « il éta de l’univers 
le repos et la stabilité, car cet état ne convient qu’aux morts ; et il 
attribua a toutes choses le mouvement : |’éternel aux choses éternelles, 
le passager aux choses périssables ».1_ De ce point de vue, le Feu 
constitutif est « indigence » : il a faim, puis, lorsqu’il s’est « rassasié », 
il revient 4 son état premier. Sur cette perspective biologique se 
greffe un prolongement moral : le Feu est avide, faute d’aliments, et 
son état de carence le précipite vers une nourriture abondante qui 
provoque la satiété, le xdpos générateur, dans l’éthique grecque, de la 
démesure. C’est pourquoi le Feu doit étre dompté, ramené a la mesure, 
infléchi en processus cyclique par le Logos ordonnateur, sinon |’Univers 
périrait 4 jamais.? 

Il y a done dans le Feu un conflit interne qui engendre l’univers, 
qui l’érige en pére et roi du monde, mais dans la mesure ot le Logos 
transmue ce conflit en harmonie par le cycle. 


Le méme conflit s’observe, selon Héraclite, dans les phénoménes 
naturels et dans homme. « Dieu est jour et nuit, hiver et été, 
guerre et paix, satiété et faim ».3 « Le feu vit de la mort de la terre, 
et lair vit de la mort du feu, l’eau vit de la mort de l’air, la terre de 
VYeau. Mort du feu, genése de l’air, mort de l’air, genése de l’eau. 
La mort de la terre engendre |’eau, la mort de l’eau engendre I’air et 
celle de l’air, le feu. Et inversement ».4 « Une fois nés, les hommes 
veulent vivre et subir la mort, ou plutét se reposer, et ils laissent des 
enfants qui subiront la mort ».5 La connaissance est traversée d’oppo- 
sitions : « ce qu’on veut voir, entendre, apprendre, je le préfére »* mais 
«les yeux sont des témoins plus exacts que les oreilles ».7_ « Mort, 
c’est ce que nous voyons éveillés, sommeil, ce que nous voyons en 
dormant ».2 « L’>homme dans la nuit s’allume pour lui-méme une 
lumiére, mort et vivant pourtant. Dormant, il touche au mort, les 
yeux éteints éveillé, il touche au dormant ».? « On ne saurait méme 


1. Fr. d. Vors., A, 6; Aftrus, I., 23, 7. 
2. Fr. 43. ; 
3. Fr. 67. 
4. Fr. 76. 
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6. Fr. 55. 
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pas le nom de justice s’il n’y avait pas d’injustices ».1 Les dieux 
eux-mémes sont en proie 4 ce conflit immanent 4 toute destinée : 
« Immortels, mortels ; mortels, immortels »,? ils naissent et meurent, 
renaissent et meurent derechef, indéfiniment, puisqu’ils sont englobés 
dans le cosmos, «le méme pour tous les étres », hommes ou dieux.’ 
« La vie des uns est la mort des autres, et la mort des uns la vie des 
autres »,4 ajoute Héraclite, entendant sans doute par la qu’ils se 
succédent les uns aux autres dans une généalogie cyclique : la Théo- 
gone linéaire d’Hésiode et des théologiens orphiques semble ici trans- 
muée en théogonie circulaire. 

Car le cycle implacable restaure l’unité des termes en conflit. 
Il engendre l’harmonie des contraires et accord du discordant. Com- 
me dans les deux moitiés de la circonférence que l’on dessine, « le 
chemin d’en haut est le méme que le chemin d’en bas »,° et la guerre 
se dilue dans la paix. Dire que le commencement et la fin sont con- 
traires et dire qu’ils coincident dans l’unité, c’est exactement la méme 
chose dés qu’il s’agit d’un processus cyclique. L’harmonie est l’ceuvre 
du peras que lie le Logos sans lien. Les textes abondent, frappés 
comme ces médailles d’un cabinet d’antiques sur lesquelles nos yeux 
lisent une histoire ot le Destin a imprimé définitivement son sceau 
irrécusable : « Unions : entiers et non entiers, convergence et diver- 
gence, accord et désaccord des voix ».6 « Ils ne savent pas comment 
le discordant s’accorde avec soi-méme ; accord de tensions inverses, 
comme dans l’arc et la lyre ».7?. « Chez le foulon, la route droite et 
courbe est une et la méme ».2 « Hésiode ne connaissait ni le jour ni 
la nuit. C’est tout un ».® « L’eau de la mer est la plus pure et la 
plus polluée ».° « Il faut savoir que le conflit est communauté, la 
discorde justice, tout devient par discorde et par nécessité ».11 « De 
toutes choses, il y a échange contre le feu, et du feu contre toutes 
choses, comme des marchandises contre de lor et de l’or contre des 
marchandises ».2 En ces textes exemplaires, il ne s’agit nullement 
d’une dialectique abstraite et préhégélienne d’identification des con- 
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traires dans le mouvement progressif de l’indéterminé vers le déter- 
miné. I] n’est pas davantage question d’une pure alternance des 
termes antagonistes, telle que la révélerait l’observation sensible. 
Héraclite pense tout simplement les opposés selon l’archétype du 
cercle ; comme Anaximandre et les Orphiques. C’est le mouvement 
cyclique qui assure l’unité de la multiplicité et la présence corrélative 
de l’un dans le multiple et du multiple dans lun. Grace 4 lui, le 
monde est un cosmos harmonieux. Aussi, lorsque Kirk prétend qu’il 
faut torturer les fragments d’Héraclite pour y découvrir un véritable 
mouvement cyclique, il prouve seulement qu’il n’a rien compris a la 
pensée symbolique du philosophe dont il a étudié laborieusement 
Vceuvre inspirée. Sans l’image du cercle, fondamentale dans le systéme 
de l’Ephésien, ni la théorie du conflit, ni celle de ’harmonie, ni celle 
des rapports entre le Logos et le Feu constitutif de univers, ni celle 
de la genése et de la dissolution du monde, ni celle des phénoménes 
naturels et humains qui se déroulent en ce monde, ne sont intelligibles. 
Pour les rendre accessibles, il faut recourir 4 de lamentables anachro- 
nismes et 4 de grossiéres préfigurations de l’hégélianisme ou de la 
physique positiviste des modernes. Avec cette image de base, au 
contraire, le systéme d’Héraclite se développe d’un bout a4 l’autre 
dans son atmosphére archaique propre et avec une parfaite cohérence. 


Mais ici encore, il importe de préciser les rapports d’Héraclite a 
Vorphisme d’Anaximandre. Si étroits qu’ils soient, ils restent nuan- 
cés. Heéraclite garde vis-a-vis de l’inspiration mystique qui l’anime 
une souveraine liberté d’esprit. 

Trois exemples le prouvent. 

« Méme le xuxéwy se décompose s’il n’est mis en mouvement ». 
Ainsi s’exprime le fragment 125, apparemment obscur. Le kvkéwy 
est un mélange de farine d’orge, de fromage, de vin, de miel,! une sorte 
de «fondue » qui, selon Clément d’Alexandrie? et selon Vhymne a4 
Démeter,* était bue dans les cérémonies d’initiations : « J’ai jetiné, 
j’ai bu le cycéon, j’ai puisé dans le panier, l’ayant fait, j’ai déposé 
dans la corbeille et de la corbeille dans le panier ».‘ Il est probable 
que les sectateurs de Dionysos accomplissaient un rite analogue puis- 
que le Bacchant a le pouvoir de faire jaillir, d’un coup de thyrse, le 
vin, le lait et le miel, et que le dieu, par sa mort et par sa résurrection, 
symbolise la végétation.» Une double image cyclique est sous- 
jacente 4 ce cérémonial : le mouvement circulaire propre 4 la mixtion 
des divers ingrédients qui composent le xuxéwy, le mouvement circu- 
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laire du panier 4 la corbeille et de la corbeille au panier. Héraclite ne 
fait allusion qu’au premier. Cette allusion est claire : le rite orphique 
ne se comprend, dit Héraclite, que si le mélange mystique des multi- 
ples éléments dont la « fondue » est faite, s’intégre, par sa giration, 
dans le cycle universel qui caractérise la nature et tous les phénoménes 
naturels. C’est sous la condition du mouvement circulaire que le 
Kukéwy se conserve. II est trés vraisemblable qu’Héraclite veut mon- 
trer 4 des adeptes des mystéres auxquels il s’adresse que méme leur 
croyance n’est intelligible que si elle est dépassée dans son propre 
systéme A lui qui explique l’harmonie du multiple par le mouvement 
circulaire. 

Au fragment 94, on lit : « Le soleil ne franchira pas ses limites 
(uérpa), sinon les Erinyes, auxiliaires de la Justice, sauront bien le 
découvrir ». Or, selon la foi orphique, Phaéton, fils de l’Ether,! « fit 
le soleil gardien et lui enjoignit de régner sur toutes choses ».2. Cette 
fonction gouvernante du Soleil est récusée par Héraclite pour qui le 
Logos universel est seul maitre souverain de l’univers. Loin d’étre 
mesure, le soleil est luicméme mesuré, c’est-A-dire soumis A la loi du 
cycle.? Les Erinyes sont nées, comme on sait, du sang de la mutilation 
de Kronos. Elles ont done un rapport certain au cycle qui parcourt 
Vunivers. Leur réle est de le faire respecter, de chatier toute déme- 
sure, toute rupture des limites et du cercle. La punition qu’elles 
infligent est la déraison, la perte du Logos, la chute dans l’informe et 
dans lillimité de la folie. Elles vengent le sang, selon Eschyles,‘ et 
le sang est lié, comme nous le verrons plus loin, & Vaiwy circulaire. 
Elles lient finalement leurs victimes dans d’incassables chaines.’ Elles 
rétablissent ainsi l’ordre cyclique perturbé.* Elles sont done bien 
servantes du Logos juste, supérieures au Soleil « gardien et roi» des 
choses. Ici encore, Héraclite montre nettement qu’il dépasse, dans 
sa conception du monde, les croyances orphiques dont il ne nie d’ail- 
leurs pas la portée. L’orphisme est court, semble-t-il dire, s’il n’est 
pas intégré dans une philosophie du Logos qui le prolonge et lui donne 
un sens. Qu’on n’objecte pas A notre interprétation le fait que l’assi- 
milation de Kronos 4 Chronos est tardive, puisqu’elle se trouve déja 
chez Phérécyde. 

Enfin, au fragment 10, Héraclite dit que « les couples ou les unions 
(cuvawees) sont choses entiéres (6a) et non entiéres (kai obx 6Aa), con- 
vergence et divergence, accord et désaccord des voix». Qu’il y ait 
la, deux attaques, l’une contre les Pythagoriens dont on connait les 
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attaches 4 l’orphisme, et contre les Orphiques eux-mémes, est extré- 
mement plausible. Les Pythagoriens en effet avaient établi des 
tables de catégories! dont les termes s’opposent un 4 un d’une maniére 
statique. Héraclite leur oppose son dynamisme cyclique de ’harmo- 
nie de l’un et du multiple. Les Orphiques, d’autre part, assurent que 
«les Ames s’introduisent éx tov éAov & partir de l’Entier, c’est-A-dire 
du Tout de l’Univers, dans les étres en train de respirer ».2. Héraclite 
leur oppose sa conception de l’Ame « liée fortement et harmonieuse- 
ment au corps»? et, comme telle, ala fois « entiere et non entiére » dans 
le cercle du Logos qui enserre l’homme composé d’esprit et de matiére. 

La démonstration est probante. L’image du cercle, d’origine 
orphique, n’astreint pas Héraclite 4 lorphisme. Elle V’incite plutdét 
& le dépasser. C’est pourquoi il élabore les diverses théories dont 
nous avons parlé et dont on chercherait vainement le pendant dans 
les spéculations orphiques. Héraclite extrait du mysticisme ce qui 
sert & son dessein essentiel : édifier une philosophie du Logos en 
conduisant l’intelligence jusqu’a la Sagesse. 

De 14 suit la trop fameuse théorie du flux universel dont nous 
avons déja dit plus haut qu’elle est loin d’étre centrale dans la philo- 
sophie d’Héraclite : pour que le Logos lie en cycle l’univers et déter- 
mine cycliquement le multiple qui s’affronte en lui de maniére 4 
engendrer un cosmos harmonique, il faut que « tu ne puisses descendre 
deux fois dans le méme fleuve, car de nouvelles eaux coulent toujours 
sur toi».4 En un fleuve circulaire, il est impossible de se baigner deux 
fois puisqu’il se renouvelle 4 chaque circuit qu’il parcourt. La portée 
de cette doctrine du devenir est done bien fixée par Héraclite et les 
divagations sur le relativisme intégral de l’Ephésien auxquelles se sont 
livrés les historiens modernes sont sans fondement dans les textes. 
Aristote lVavait déja remarqué : «il est impossible & quiconque de 
concevoir que la méme chose soit et ne soit pas, ce que, comme certains 
le croient, Héraclite awrait soutenu ».6 Le principe d’identité n’est 
pas nié, il n’est pas davantage mis entre parenthéses, pour la trés 
simple raison que le devenir n’a ici aucun sens logique ou ontologique. 
Chez Héraclite, en effet, le devenir est un élément d’une philosophie 
cyclique qui se situe toute entiére dans le plan de la mystique et du 
symbole : les opposés sortent du Feu originel dont le Logos maintient 
le cours, ils y rentrent pour en sortir 4 nouveau, perpétuellement. 
C’est tout. Héraclite entrevoit méme l’identité qui persiste sous ce 
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changement, lorsqu’1l affirme que l’univers « se repose en changeant ».! 
Ce n’est qu’un éclair. 

Il importe de le signaler puisque la déformation relativiste de la 
pensée héraclitéenne date de l’Antiquité elle-méme : les « héracli- 
téens » ultérieurs, dont Platon se moque dans le Cratyle, n’ont pas peu 
fait pour répandre la légende de 1l’écoulement universel des choses, 
Platon lui-méme en sera convaincu. Selon lui, le mouvement est 
principe, l’étre est mouvement chez Héraclite.? Il range l’Ephésien 
du cété des sophistes qu’il combat. Mais ne serait-ce pas 14 bonne 
tactique de sa part? N7’a-t-il pas eu intention plus ou moins incon- 
sciente, lui qui est en fait du parti de Parménide, comme le furent les 
sophistes eux-mémes 4 un niveau beaucoup plus bas,? de rendre 
Héraclite responsable du relativisme de ses adversaires? Ces gauchis- 
sements de Vhistoire sont fréquents. La bataille des philosophes a, 
elle aussi, ses ruses, ses feintes. Leurs affections, comme leurs haines, 
sont souvent sans nuances. En dépit de «la main parricide » qu’il 
porte en imagination sur l’Fléate, que ne ferait Platon pour défendre 
son pére Parménide? II le sait responsable cependant d’une progé- 
niture que son génie aurait renié. Qu’aé cela ne tienne! On fabrique 
de toutes piéces un autre pére 4 ces enfants abominables et déshono- 
rants. Par sa bouche, Hippias se proclamera disciple d’Héraclite.‘ 
Du coup, c’est Protagoras, le chef de file quil’est Ason tour. Et toute 
Vhistoire s’engouffre alors par cette porte fictive, habilement entre- 
baillée sur un pur décor de théAtre. Nous en sommes encore les dupes 
aujourd’hui. 

En réalité, le devenir héraclitéen n’est autre — répétons-le — 
qu’un corollaire de l’archétype du cercle. Il est supporté par le cercle 
comme le changement par la chose qui change chez Aristote. II est 
dans le lieu et dans le temps comme le mouvement aristotélicien.® 
C’est proprement falsifier l’histoire que de faire d’Héraclite un ancétre 
de Bergson. Comment le mouvement pourrait-il étre premier puis- 
qu’il est régi par le Destin ® et qu’il est mesuré?7 

Il Vest si peu qu’Héraclite le soumet au nombre de la Grande 
Année. On a voulu le nier, sous prétexte qu’il ne s’agirait la que 
d’une interprétation stoicienne. Le témoignage de Simplicius est 
pourtant formel : « Héraclite affirme de méme que tantdt l’univers 
s’embrase, tantédt il se forme de nouveau du feu, aprés certaines 
périodes de temps, dans lesquelles, dit-il, il s’allume avec mesure et 
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s’éteint avec mesure. Les stoiciens ont, par la suite, adopté cette 
attitude.1 Aristote le dit également.» La Grande Année est de 
10,800 années solaires.* C’est la durée d’un univers. A son terme, le 
cosmos se résout en un embrasement universel pour suivre un nouveau 
cycle : « Tout sera jugé et dévoré par le Feu qui vient ».4 Qu’il y ait 
lA un nombre mystique, la chose est probable, mais indifférente. 
L’essentiel est moins le chiffre que la détermination du mouvement du 
monde. Si le mouvement est déterminé, il l’est par autre chose que 
soi. Du coup, il n’est pas premier. Placer le devenir au cceur de la 
philosophie héraclitéenne est une escroquerie historique. Seul, le 
Logos est premier puisqu’il est le régulateur du monde.* 

Du reste, on peut se demander si le mouvement a jamais préoccupé 
& ce point Héraclite. C’était pour lui une donnée de l’expérience, 
comme pour tous les Anciens. I] a surtout porté son attention sur 
Vordre universel et sur la succession réguliére des phénoménes,® non pas 
pour leur donner, 4 la fagon des modernes, une explication « scienti- 
fique », mais « théologique », indivisiblement mystique et scientifique, 
fondée elle-méme sur la foi et sur l’intelligence.?_ Il va du haut vers 
le bas, et non du bas vers le haut. Et le bas n’est pour lui que 
loccasion de manifester la puissance du Logos. Passionné de l’éternel 
qui transcende et pénétre ce monde périssable, livré au rythme de la 
génération et de la corruption, en lui communiquant l’ordre inflexible 
et souple du cycle, voilA Héraclite. Malgré deux millénaires de 
christianisme, nous éprouvons une peine extréme 4 nous placer 4 ce 
point de vue de l’éternel, du supérieur qui explique l’inférieur, que 
l’Antiquité paienne avait déja fait sien et dont les perspectives ne 
furent méme pas abandonnées lorsqu’elle entra en décadence. Le 
fétichisme des sciences expérimentales, le dogme démocratique du 
nombre, la conception de l’"homme pétri de temporalité, sans ouverture 
sur l’au-dela qui achéve son étre et le stabilise 4 jamais, nous empri- 
sonnent dans la seule considération du changement. Lamarck, Dar- 
win, Hegel, Marx, Bergson, Teilhard de Chardin, tous 4 contre-cou- 
rant de la pensée grecque et catholique, nous ont coupés de nos sources 
et abandonnés sur le fleuve sans retour. Il nous faut déployer un 
gigantesque effort pour retrouver le sens de l’éternel dans la nature 
et dans homme que le Grec, spontanément religieux, possédait sans 
mauvaise conscience. Héraclite l’avait au degré supréme : « les plus 
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nobles préférent le x\éos éternel aux choses périssables ».1 Le kdéos 
est la parole dans l’épopée, non? pas la parole quelconque, ni méme 
seulement le renom qui se diffuse, mais en son sens premier, la parole 
qui coincide avec |’étre et rayonne avec lui.* Inspiré par la Muse, 
elle est ensuite « expirée » dans le monde.‘ Elle est done la Parole 
par excellence dont les autres participent.® Jointe 4 la qualification : 
éternelle, elle vise le Logos éternel qui mesure l’univers et dont la foule 
pareille au bétail et avide de démesure ignore la signification. Aussi, 
dans la transposition du mythique au théologique et du pifos au Adyos 
qu’effectue Héraclite, c’est l’éternel, le stable, le permanent, le Dieu 
qui est premier et le cycle qu’il noue. La volonté d’Héraclite de rame- 
ner le monde et ses phénoménes au cycle montre bien gue le devenir 
est pour lui secondaire : en ce sens, le cosmos, si beau qu’il soit, 
«n’est qu’un tas d’ordures rassemblées au hasard ».7 Héraclite va 
jusque-la : son zéle le porte 4 dévaluer le changement en tant que tel 
et le temps qui l’affecte. 

Le célébre fragment 52: « L’aiwy est un enfant qui joue aux 
dames : royauté d’un enfant », |’établit. Comme ]l’ont prouvé Benve- 
niste et le P. Festugiére,* l’aiwv, que nous traduisons généralement 
par le Temps, a une substance beaucoup plus riche et plus complexe. 
Chez Homére, il est force de vie, source de vitalité, dont la persistance 
mesure la durée de la vie. Sa liaison avec le @uyuds est incontestable.® 
Il marque done le temps de vie d’un étre vivant, tandis que xpdvos 
désigne le temps « abstrait ». Sa relation au liquide séminal est 
également certaine, puisqu’il désigne la puissance vitale, ainsi qu’a la 
«moelle épiniére ot la semence s’élabore».!° Or, ce « temps de vie » 
est toujours appréhendé, a l’époque ot vit Héraclite, selon l'image du 
cercle. Anaximandre le percoit dans cette dimension symbolique. 
« Les notions d’aiwy et de xixdov se tiennent d’une maniére étroite ». 
Héraclite ne fait pas défaut a cette régle. Qu’est-ce en effet que 
« jouer aux dames ») sinon avancer et reculer des pions, en suivant 
« le chemin d’en-haut » et « le chemin d’en bas » qui coincident comme 
les deux moitiés de la circonférence du cercle? Le jeu de dames est 
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le symbole de la mesure cyclique qui régle les événements du monde 
et la perfection de leur ensemble.! Le vieil humus orphique, lui- 
méme déposé sur d’obscures et profondes sédimentations,? nourrit 
cette image du cosmos. 

Or, Héraclite attribue d un enfant ce droit de « jouer aux dames » 
et de diriger le cours circulaire du monde. Les allusions biologiques 
et mystiques sont ici facilement décelables. Selon les doxographies, 
Héraclite affrme que « les hommes parviennent & leur reXevdTys vers 
l’Age de quatorze ans, époque ot le liquide séminal se met en mouve- 
ment». Or, la mentalité grecque archaique envisage toujours le 
Tédos, la redelorys, la perfection sous les espéces du cercle.*? Un 
commentateur latin, Censorinus, traduisant Héraclite, parle 4 ce 
propos d’orbis aetatis et commente : orbem autem vocat aetatis, dum 
natura ab sementt humana ad sementini revertitur.t Le temps d’une 
génération est done deux fois quatorze ans, c’est-a-dire une trentaine 
d’années, « espace de temps ot le pére voit le fils capable d’engendrer », 
selon l’exégése de Plutarque paraphrasant 4a son tour Héraclite.® 
Les termes employés par Censorinus évoquent immédiatement le 
cercle : orbis, ab... ad... revertitur.6 D’autre part, les mystéres 
crétois sont centrés sur le culte de Zeus, considéré comme un dieu- 
enfant :7 le candidat 4 l’initiation était conduit devant un tréne vide 
que les prétres avaient purifié au moyen d’une pierre de foudre tombée 
du ciel. Dans les mystéres d’Eleusis, le hiérophante proclame A la fin 
de la cérémonie : «la divine a enfanté un saint enfant, la puissante 
déesse un puissant dieu ». Les cultes dionysiaques ne manquent pas 
de rappeler dans leur rituel que Dionysos fils de Zeus et de Perséphone, 
fut, sous le nom d’Jacchos ou de Zagreus, la victime de la jalousie 
d’Héra qui le fit attaquer par les Titans alors qu’il jouait aux osselets. 
Zeus le ressuscita.® 

L’idée essentielle de ce fragment semble donc la suivante : « Le 
temps de vie réservé 4 l’univers et 4 l’>homme pour accomplir leur 
cycle est pareil au va-et-vient des pions que déplace un dieu-enfant 
qui jouerait aux dames et qui jouirait d’un pouvoir générateur 4 
V’état-naissant, incomplet encore, dérivé du pouvoir paternel avec quoi 
il ferme la cercle de la génération ». C’est sur cet arriére-fond que la 
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pensée d’Héraclite se développe, mais pour l’élargir et le dépasser. 
Car l’enfant renvoie au pere, la royauté enfantine 4 la royauté paternelle, 
le cycle au Logos qui le noue. Un curieux passage d’Hippolyte! le 
suggére. « Héraclite dit que le tout est divisible et indivisible, 
engendré et non engendré, mortel et immortel, \dyor aidva, pére et fils, 
dieu et justice ». Le Logos est par rapport au temps de vie cyclique 
ce que le pére est au fils. Qu’il y ait en cette affirmation d’Héraclite 
une nouvelle transposition de la mystique orphique au plan trans- 
cendant du Logos, nous parait indéniable. Derechef, Héraclite opére 
une sublimation théologique du mythe. Ce dernier reste au niveau 
de « ces opinions humaines qui sont pareilles 4 des jeux d’enfant ».? 
« Enfant qui n’a pas encore la parole (ynmvos), Vy homme s’entend ainsi 
appeler par le dieu (daiuwv) comme I’enfant (zais) par homme ».? 
Autrement dit, l’orphisme est, non pas 4 rejeter, mais enfantin, parce 
quil ne s’est pas élevé jusqu’a la Parole divine. Le sens du divin qu’il 
a est encore trop puéril. La doctrine du Logos transcendant au cycle 
s’exhausse jusqu’a la sagesse divine, la seule qui soit digne de l’>homme 
mir et viril. L’orphisme plait 4 la foule, la philosophie d’Héraclite 
& quelques élus.4 

Mais s’il est vrai que le Logos et |’Aién sont entre eux comme le 
pére et le fils, il en résulte que l’Eternel est au temps comme l’étre 
& son image. L’univers n’est done pour Héraclite, comme il le sera 
pour Platon, que la projection changeante de l’ordre permanent 
supérieur propre 4 la Divinité. Dans un texte des Lois, tout proche 
d’un passage ov il fait allusion 4 l’enfant divin, joueur de dames, 
d’Héraclite,® Platon ajoute:* « Tout ce qui participe 4 une 4me est 
sujet 4 changer, posséde en outre en soi-méme la cause du changement, 
et le mouvement qui l’emporte tandis qu’il change s’accomplit selon 
Vordonnance et la loi qui sont prédestinées ».?7. Dans le vocabulaire 
d’Héraclite, la méme pensée se dirait comme il suit : « Tout ce qui 
vit change selon un modeéle cyclique qui est cause de son changement, 
mais le mouvement circulaire qui l’emporte tandis qu’il change 
s’accomplit selon le Logos, roi de son destin ». 

Le devenir n’est donc rien sans |’Etre qui préside 4 son cours. 
Seul le Logos éternel auquel il participe par dérivation est l’objet de la 


1. Premiére partie du fr. 50. On remarquera que les termes vont de l’inférieur au 
supérieur dans la premiére partie de ]’6numération, et du supérieur 4 l’inférieur dans la 
seconde. Leur disposition est circulaire. 


2. Fr. 70. Les 4@ipyara doivent étre rapprochés des jeux de sable des enfants 
au bord dela mer. Cf. J1., 15, 363. 


3. Fr. 79. 


4, Les Bacchants sont peu nombreux, voir PLaton, Phédon, 69d. Cf. Soph., 254a : 
« les yeux du vulgaire ne sont pas de force & maintenir leur regard fixé sur le vrai ». 


5. 903d. 
6. 904c. 
7. Cf. Prnparg, fr. 169 : véyos 6 ravrwv Baowreds, etc. 
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sollicitude du philosophe : « La sagesse consiste en une seule chose : 
étre familier avec la pensée qui gouverne le tout par le moyen du 
tout ».1. Héraclite contemple le Logos d’abord et ensuite le flux uni- 
versel, |’Encerclant et puis l’encerclé, le permanent et secondairement 
le périssable. Répétons-le sans lassitude : en faire le philosophe du 
devenir prouve seulement qu’on l’a lu de travers. Les arbres que 
Maurras a chanté en témoignent : 


Tes cyprés ont vu quelle faible place 
Laisse au changement 

La faux du Destin qui passe et repasse 
Eternellement. 


De ce systéme clair et lié qui se présente extérieurement comme 
une harmonie entre le Logos éternel et le temps cyclique avec ses corol- 
laires : le conflit universel, l’>harmonie des opposés, le fleuve des phéno- 
ménes, le Grande Année, découle une éthique dont les Anciens ont dit 
qu’elle embarque l’Ame sur un navire comme pour la traversée de la 
mer.? C’est bien de cela qu’il s’agit : l’Ame doit traverser l’immense 
océan de l’univers et son propre océan intérieur pour parvenir 4 son 
port : «la connaissance du Logos». Et encore faut-il que la Parole 
inspirée souffle en ses voiles.4 La Sagesse est pour Héraclite ce qu’on 
pourrait appeler, si la formule n’avait une résonnance chrétienne, 
Vaventure de la Grace. Cette révélation est nécessaire : philoso- 
phandum est in fide.’ Sans elle, sans ce don, la relation existentielle 
fondamentale de l’Encerclant 4 l’encerclé ne fleurirait jamais en con- 
naissance. Aussi la morale que professe Héraclite est-elle réservée A 
un petit nombre d’élus. C’est la transcendance de son objet, beau- 
coup plus que la dignité du sujet, qui lui confére sa note essentiellement 
aristocratique. Du fait gu’il vise au plus haut, le meilleur doit s’élever 
au-dessus du plus bas. Point d’aristocratie sans purification : «Si le 
bonheur consiste dans les plaisirs du corps, nous dirions heureux les 
boeufs, quand ils trouvent des vesces 4 manger ».¢ Qu’il s’agisse de la 
guerre, de la politique, de la culture des champs ou de celle de l’esprit, 
laristocratie est inintelligible sans une certaine distance vis-a-vis de 
soi-méme. Noblesse oblige en fonction méme de la fin qu’elle pour- 
suit. Le moz est toujours chez l’aristocrate un indice de roture qui 
remonte 4 la surface. Son sacrifice s’impose.? Un effort continu 
est requis, en vertu de ce choix préalable entre le particulier et l’uni- 


. Fr. 41. 

. dudpua rhs Puxis AaBetv, Fr. d. Vors., A, 1; Ditoa.-L., IX, 7. 

. Fr. 45. 

Fr. 78 et Fr. d. Vors, A, 76, in fine. Cf. Aristotr, De Coelo, A, 9, 273 a 22. 
Fr. 86. 

Fr. 4. Cf. Fr. 69. 

Fr. 80. 
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versel : Héraclite l’exprime en une rude image : « Les Anes préférent 
la paille 4 Vor »,! mais « les chercheurs d’or remuent beaucoup de terre 
et trouvent peu d’or».? Nietzsche l’a vu admirablement : fléche 
vibrante toujours tendue vers |’autre rive, |’aristocrate — le mot est 
d’Héraclite 3— n’aspire qu’A l’éternel. I] vit au niveau de l’Ame. 
Pour lui, le corps doit étre continuellement dépassé : « Les cadavres 
sont plus 4 rejeter que le fumier ».4 Ce n’est point 14 mépris de la 
matiére ni de la chair. L’orphisme dont pareil apophtegme est 
imprégné se trouve ici, 4 nouveau, purifié de tout élément mystifica- 
teur d’origine cérébrale et affective. Il est réduit 4 sa pure ligne 
mystique. L’aristocrate est en effet l’homme de la mort, non pas la mort 
considérée comme une « délivrance » ni surtout comme une <« fuite », 
mais la mort comme le seul passage qui soit du moins au plus : « De 
plus grandes morts obtiennent de plus grandes destinées ».6 Il y a 
pour lui une valeur qui dépasse infiniment |’attachement 4 la vie, aux 
richesses, aux honneurs, aux idées mémes : la promesse qu’il se fait & 
lui-méme de ne point déchoir, de monter, d’étre le meilleur.6 C’est 
pourquoi laristocrate n’est que trés secondairement l’homme des 
hiérarchies extérieures : la hiérarchie interne qui établit en lui-méme 
des niveaux d’étre. Se situer toujours au sommet de son étre, telle 
est sa loi. Aussi l’aristocratie est-elle historiquement inséparable de la 
croyance en l’excellence de la beauté de l’Ame. La ov cette foi 
s’exténue, l’aristocratie succombe et se trouve sociologiquement et 
automatiquement remplacée par une hiérarchie fonctionnelle. L’ap- 
parition du fonctionnariat dans une société quelconque est toujours 
le signe indubitable de la matérialisation de l’esprit et des meceurs. 
Il en résulte qu’une morale aristocratique est toujours également unie 
4 une religion, mais 4 une religion prise en son sens plein : la fidélité & 
un Etre transcendant considéré comme une personne de laquelle tout 
dépend et 4 laquelle tout est di. Il ne faut pas étre trés savant pour 
en déceler la présence dans les textes d’Héraclite. Le Logos n’est 
jamais une entité abstraite, comme nous |’avons prouvé plus haut. 
L’accent religieux avec lequel Héraclite en parle suffit 4 lui seul pour 
Vétablir. Nous avons affaire 4 un homme qui « a vu » et qui « sait ». 
Les néoplatoniciens et les chrétiens, ou simplement les Ames pieuses, 
comme Marc-Auréle, en furent convaincus : quelles que soient les 
déformations qu’ils aient infligées aux textes d’Héraclite pour les plier 
4 leurs sens, ils en reconnaissent tous du méme coup la tonalité reli- 
gieuse. 


Fr. 25. Cf. fr. 24. 
Fr, 29. 
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De cette conjonction entre morale aristocratique et morale reli- 
gieuse ou transcendante, le fragment 118 témoigne : « L’Ame séche 
est la plus sage (cogpwrarn) et la meilleure (dpiorn) ». La cogia ou 
gpovnots, connaissance du Logos ot culmine la pensée d’Héraclite, 
est en méme temps le lieu d’élection de l’Ame la plus noble, celle qui 
s’est élevée au-dessus de cette partie « liquide » de sa substance, liée 
A la génération et 4 la corruption, et qui n’est plus qu’ardeur et feu. 

Héraclite est le Pascal du paganisme. Comme Pascal, il triomphe 
des contraires et, comme Pascal encore, il suit le mystérieux chemin 
dont tout philosophe doit pour son propre compte retrouver la trace 
toujours effacée, et qui conduit, « au-delé de ce que les hommes 
tiennent pour juste ou pour injuste » au « Dieu pour qui tout est bon, 
et beau et juste ».! 

Marceu Dr Corre. 


1. Fr. 102. 


Natural Law and Legislation * 


Resistance to natural-law jurisprudence in what concerns the court 
function is largely due to impatience with the hurdles it supposedly places 
in the way of progress and the evolution of the legal order. But hostility 
to the natural-law idea as the basis of politics in its general task of 
directing society through legislation is inspired rather by apprehension. 
Perhaps the principal ground for this fear is the almost exclusive alliance 
of natural law with Catholic social philosophy. It has become in the 
thought of many the philosophical arm of the Church’s program for 
reducing all phases of social life — religious, moral, political, cultural — 
to an order conformed to her own special blueprint.+ 

There are grounds for this trepidation in a pluralist society like the 
United States, traditionally and constitutionally jealous of its great 
civic freedoms — freedom of worship, freedom of teaching, freedom of 
the press — with relatively little concern for their corresponding respon- 
sibilities or awareness of their essential limits. The issue has become 
critical in recent years as a result of growing Catholic numbers, the 
heightened sharpness of the polemic against secularism, and the sensa- 
tional documentation in the writings of Paul Blanchard.? These have 
brought to wide public notice some official pronouncements of the relation 
of the Church to society, the democratic society in particular, which 
have come as a frank surprise and embarrassment to Catholics them- 
selves and which theologians are at the moment loyally struggling to 
exegete in a way that harmonizes with both the magisterium and the 
First Amendment of the Constitution. The doctrine proposed in these 
nineteenth-century documents of the magisterium is that the state must 
profess and promote the Catholic religion, allowing others only such 
freedom as may be needed to avoid greater evils. And as the necessity 
for this indulgence exists presumably only because the number of 
dissidents is at present unmanageable, the earnest Protestant can hardly 
be chided as querelous for asking what is to happen to his posterity when 
Catholics are in position at last to call the plays. He knows the 


* For the first parts of this study, see Natural Law and Modern Jurisprudence in 
Laval théologique et, philosophique, Vol. XV, 1959, n.1, pp.32-63 ; and Natural Law and 
the Judicial Function, ibid., Vol. XVI, 1960, n.1, pp.94-141. 

1. Leaving aside the more intemperate and alarmist treatments of this question, see 
in Catholicism in America, Harcourt, 1953, the essays by R. Niesuur, (“ A Protestant 
looks at Catholics”), W. Hnrsura, (“A Jew looks at Catholics”), and J. Coatny (“Catholics 
and American Democracy ’’). 

2. To cite a few favorite sources : the encyclicals Libertas, Immortale Det, Longinqut 
Oceani, Testem Benevolentiae, and of course the Syllabus Errorum. 


3. “ The question arises in the non-Catholic’s mind — and it must be recognized as 
a very disturbing question — whether the liberal, democratic, pluralistic emphasis of 
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implacable argument for the Catholic position : that the natural law 
demands that society acknowledge its dependence on God through 
public profession of the true religion which happens to be only one — and 
Catholic.!. Since error has no equal right with truth, the sects have no 
legitimate claim to free exercise.2 That a man should be free to embrace 
and profess the religion his reason tells him is true ; that Church and 
state should be separated ; that in our times it is no longer apt that the 


Catholicism in America is for the Church a matter of basic principle or merely a passing 
counsel of expediency and necessity, motivated by its present minority status. Suppose 
Catholics were to become an overwhelming majority of the population and non-Catholies 
“numerically insignificant”? in this country, what then? Ryan and Millar in their 
treatise Church and State tell us in effect that in such a case Catholics would use their 
power to repeal the First Amendment, establish the Catholic Church as the State church, 
and outlaw free proselytizing activities on the part of non-Catholics, who would, however, 
be permitted religious practices ‘‘in the family or in such inconspicuous manner as to be an 
occasion neither of scandal nor of perversion to the faithful!” Is this to be taken as 
authoritative Catholic doctrine? American Jews who prize the First Amendment as the 
charter of their freedom as a minority group, are very much concerned to know.” HeEr- 
BERG, op. cit., p.41. 

In a revision of the work cited in this passage and entitled Catholic Principles of 
Politics, Macmillan, 1941, Ryan and Boland remark : “‘ While all this is true in logic and 
theory, the event of its practical realization in any state or country is so remote in time 
and in probability that no practical man will let it disturb his equanimity or affect his 
attitude toward those who differ from him in religious faith,” p.320. In spite of this 
attempt at reassurance one may still understand the Protestant minister who persisted : 
“but it does disturb our equanimity.” For the rest, it seems a dubious vindication of 
“Catholic principles of politics ”’ to have to protest the unlikelihood of their ever being 
reduced to practice. 

Monsignor Knox in his Belief of Catholics, Harpers, 1927, after a forthright exposition 
of the strong doctrine, rejects the charge of duplicity levelled against the Church for her 
readiness to invoke constitutional guarantees of religious freedom when her own liberty of 
action is involved. ‘‘ When we demand liberty in the modern state, we are appealing to 
its own principles, not to ours (p.242).”” However, when Communists exploit the Constitu- 
tion on this same logic they are denounced as at least ungrateful and meanspirited. 


1. “ Wherefore civil society must acknowledge God as its Founder and Parent, and 
must obey and reverence His power and authority. Justice therefore forbids and reason 
itself forbids, the State to be godless ; or to adapt a line of conduct which would end in 
godlessness — namely to treat the various religions (as they call them) alike, and to bestow 
upon them promiscuously equal rights and privileges. Since then the profession of one 
religion is necessary in the State, that religion must be professed which alone is true, and 
which can be recognized without difficulty, especially in Catholic States, because the marks 
of truth are, as it were, engraved upon it. This religion, therefore, the rulers of the State 
must preserve and protect, if they would provide — as they should do — with prudence and 
usefulness for the welfare of the community.” Human Liberty (English translation, 
Paulist Press, N. Y.,p.15.) The Latin text cited hereafter is from the Paris edition (Roger 
et Chernoviz), Lettres apostoliques de S.S. Léon XIII, with French translation, tome 
deuxiéme. The cited passage appears on p.194. 

2. The text has “ Falsum eodem jure esse ac verum rationt repugnat” (p.206). It 
would be better to translate “‘ eodem jure’’ as “ having the same standing before the law” 
rather than as “ having equal rights.”’ (English transl. p.24.) Truth and error are not 
subjects of rights but only persons. And persons in error still have rights. 
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Catholic religion should be the only religion of the state to the exclusion 
of all other cults ; that immigrants coming into Catholic regions should 
be permitted the public exercise of their own religion — these proposi- 
tions which sound most healthy to democratic ears are all proscribed in 
the Syllabus of Errors. 

Organized movements against indecent literature and movies, some- 
times with recourse to the courts or to police methods, are another cause 
of nervousness. Even when there is sympathy with the aims, the 
technique of pressure in this sensitive area of the arts irritates those who 
have been taught to look with unlimited confidence to free competition 
in the market-place as the ultimate test for the validity of an idea. And 
the outlawing of birth-control clinics has provoked further outrage in 
its presuming to fix for the whole community a standard of morality 
that is to all practical purposes Catholic.? Ironically, the Catholic hopes 
his zeal will be understood and indulged once he explains that he is 
acting in no partisan fashion but in the interests of natural morality. 
In fact, as might have been expected, he exasperates all the more through 
this unflattering evaluation of the moral perceptiveness of others.? 

Undoubtedly there are pitfalls here. Catholic moral teaching is 
firm and dogmatic and on certain points there are not buts, hesitations, 
or allowances. The principles are certain ; there are no doubts as to 
their objective truth and salutary import. But when there is question of 
implementation it must be remembered that principles cannot be 


1. ‘‘ Liberum cuique homini est eam amplecti ac profiteri religionem quam rationis 
lumine ductus veram putaverit.” (prop. 15) ; “ Ecclesia a statu statusque ab Ecclesia 
seiungendus est.”’ (prop. 55) : “ Aetate hac nostra non amplius expedit religionem catho- 
licam haberi tanquam unicam status religionem, ceteris quibuscumque cultibus exclusis. 
Hine laudabiliter in quibusdam catholici nominis regionibus lege cautum est ut homibus 
illue immigrantibus liceat publicum proprii cuiusque cultus exercitium habere.”’ (props. 
77-78.) For the background and interpretation of the Syllabus, cf. the articles in Diction- 
naire de théologie catholique and Catholic Encyclopaedia, 


2. While these Connecticut and Massachusetts statutes were enacted under Prot- 
estant auspices, it is Catholic resistance to their repeal which keeps them on the books. 


3. “TI feel that Catholicism has a special blame on at least one point of friction be- 
tween us. This point has to do with the effort to apply the standards of Natural Law to 
the life of the community. There is something ironic in the fact that the concept of 
Natural Law is regarded by Catholics as a meeting ground for Catholics and non-Catholics, 
and for Christians and non-Christians, whereas, as a matter of fact, it is really a source of 
tension between the Catholics and non-Catholics. Marital and family standards on 
questions both of divorce and birth-control are the chief points at issue. ... Those of us 
who believe that rigid Natural Law concepts represent the intrusion of stoic or Aristotelian 
rationalism into the most dynamic ethic of Biblical religion are unqualifiedly accused of 
‘moral relativism ”’ or even moral nihilism : our motives in rejecting the thesis that a 
rigid legalism is the only cure for relativism are impugned ; and we are given no credit for 
wrestling with the moral problems of such historical creatures as human beings who exhibit 
both a basic structure and endlessly unique elaborations of that structure. This in our 
opinion makes a rigid rational formula inapplicable while there is no situation in which the 
double love commandment is not applicable.” R. Nimsunr, Catholicism in America, op. 
ctt., p.30. 
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uniformly applied to their concrete material. “ Non possunt eodem 
modo applicari omnibus propter diversitatem rerum humanarum.”* At- 
temps to monitor the public morality have sometimes gone beyond the 
limits of prudence and even of justice? through failure to note the precise 
relation of natural law to the political order. Natural law and human 
law differ aslaw. That is to say they regulate human actions differently. 

Natural law is determined, so to speak, by the essence of its objects. 
It is discovered, not made, and its content is grasped by speculative 
intellect. Natural-law precepts, unlike human laws, are not the product 
of human practical reason but are the first principles which direct it.* 
They are thus the measures of human laws which are the instruments 
for rationalizing society and bringing its activity to accord with the 
objective moral order. In this sense the natural law, “ zpsa rationalis 
natura,’ * is indeed the norm of positive law. But that does not mean 
that whatever natural law prescribes can aptly or even justly be com- 
manded by positive law as well. Natural law, for example, forbids 
lying ; the positive law does not and could not. This obvious example 
is enough for the moment to indicate the point we are trying to make : 
that human law, being the work of practical reason, must resign itself 
to limitations. It requires for validity the verification of conditions 
of which the natural law is independent and natural law itself pre- 
scribes that these limitations be respected. 


Multa autem diriguntur lege divina quae dirigi non possunt lege 
humana. Plura enim subduntur superiori causae quam inferiori. Unde 
hoc ipsum quod lex humana non intromittat de his quae dirigere non potest, 
ex ordine legis aeternae provenit.® 


We must now consider in detail the two general sources of limitation 
on human positive law : consent and possibility. 


I. CONSENT 


It was not until the later scholastics like Bellarmine and Suarez, 
in the period that saw the emergence of state absolutism, that detailed 


1. Ia Ilae, g.95, a.2, ad 3. 

2. While there is no such thing as a moral right to do wrong, there can be — depend- 
ing on circumstances — a right against interference with one’s freedom of action by the 
public power. It is at least highly questionable, for example, that the civil power has any 
right to prohibit and punish the practice of contraception (as distinct from the sale and 
manufacture of contraceptive devices). One has only to reflect on the consequences 
implicit in the granting of such power with its accompanying right of surveillance to 
realize how oppressive and disruptive of the common good such legislation could be. 

3. Ia Ilae q.94, a.1, ad 2. 

4. Suarez, Il, De Legibus, c.xim, n.2. 

5. Ia Ilae, g.93, a.3, ad 3. 
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attention was given to the relation between the people and the authority 
governing them. Scholastic theories on the origin of authority in civil 
society differ in their shading but there is common agreement that it 
comes to the state, the organ of coercive power, through the people in 
whom it is first resident, not as single individuals but as a multitude. 
Secondly, all recognize as legitimate a form of government in which the 
multitude reserves to itself a role in that special act of the state called 
legislation. We need not stop to examine the ways in which this 
acceptable scholastic doctrine differs from the romantic and positivist 
forms of liberal democracy originating in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries except to note that political authority has its immediate source 
in the nature of civil society itself, not in the free will of individuals 
pooling their personal rights and transmitting them to the state. Civil 
authority is in other words de lege naturae. ‘There are consequently 
properties attaching to its essence as regards its end and basic function 
which in no way depend on human consent.? 

Not only is the democratic form of government considered legiti- 
mate, but in what touches legislation, St. Thomas in several brief 
important passages of the treatise on law, recognizes the authority of 
the multitude as an element of all positive law irrespective of the partic- 
ular kind of regime under which it lives. In two different articles he 
cites with approval Isidore’s description of human law : 


Lex est constitutio populi secundum quam majores natu simul cum 
plebibus aliquid sanxerunt.? 


In the first of these two articles he is treating explicitly the question 
as to who has the right to make laws. He argues that no private person 
may do so because it is within the province of the multitude to order 
activity to the common good : 


Lex proprie, primo et principaliter respicit ordinem ad bonum com- 
mune. Ordinare autem aliquid in bonum commune est vel totius multitu- 
dinis, vel alicujus gerentis vicem totius multitudinis. Et ideo condere 
legem vel pertinet ad totam multitudinem, vel pertinet ad personam 
publicam quae totius multitudinis curam habet. Quia et in omnibus aliis 
ordinare in finem est ejus cujus est proprius ille finis.* 


Only a public person, the vicar of the people (gerens vicem totius multi- 
tudimis) can make law because the law requires a coercive power which 
only the multitude as such possesses. 


Potest enim privata persona solum monere, sed si sua monitio non 
recipiatur, non habet vim coactivam quam debet habere lex ad hoc quod 


1. Cf. Suarnz, Defensio fidei catholicae et apostolicae adversus anglicanos errores, 
lib. III, cr. (Vives, vol. XXIV). 

2. Ia IIae, q.90, a.3, sed contra. 

3. Ibid., resp. 


(6) 
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efficaciter inducat ad virtutem. ...Hanc autem virtutem coactivam 
habet multitudo vel persona publica ad quam pertinet poenas infligere. . .1 


In the second article referred to, treating of the origin of law (ut in- 
stituatur a gubernante communitatem), he speaks of the mixed regime 
which he considers best of all and which he distinguishes from ‘‘ demo- 
cracy ’’ understood as the simple regimen totius populi. In this best, 
and therefore most natural, society the people exercise a part in govern- 
ment (gubernatio civitatis) and in the passing of laws.?- And in a sub- 
sequent article we are told that whatever scope be allowed the multi- 
tude’s authority with respect to the law-making function under non- 
democratic rule, it remains sovereign in a society composed of a “ free 
multitude ” and can even overrule the ruler : 


Si enim sit libera multitudo, quae possit sibi legem facere, plus est 
consensus totius multitudinis ad aliquid observandum quem consuetudo 
manifestat, quam auctoritas principis, qui non habet potestatem condendi 
legem, nisi inquantum gerit personam multitudinis. Unde licet singulae 
personae non possint condere legem, tamen totus populus legem condere 
potest.’ 


Despite this liberal strain in scholastic political theory, which 
became even more pronounced with Bellarmine and Suarez, Catholic 
thought did not make easy friends with the democracy as historically 
realized. Testem Benevolentiae is there to witness that even the American 
brand was less the object of benevolence than suspicion. The Church 
is still felt to be opposed to it in principle and it is uncertain to many 
that in coming to terms with it she is not just bowing before a fact 
accompli and waiting for better times. ‘“‘ Acquiescence”’ in fact is 
her own word for it : 


Although in the extraordinary condition of these times the Church 
usually acquiesces in certain modern liberties, not because she prefers them 
in themselves, but because she judges it expedient to permit them, she 
would in happier times exercise her own liberty and by persuasion, exhorta- 
tion, and entreaty, would endeavor, as she is bound, to fulfill the duty 
assigned to her by God of providing for the salvation of mankind.® 


1. Ia IIae, q-90, 2.8, ad 2. 

2. Ia IIae, q.95, a.4, c. (tertio). i 

3. Ibid., q.97, 2.8, ad 3. Cf. also q.97, a.1, c. (ex parte vero hominum) which 
implies a certain appropriateness of a democratic regime where the multitude is bene 
moderatus et gravis. 

4. Cf. J. T. Exits, The Life of James Cardinal Gibbons, Bruce, 1952, 2 vols., ch.XVI 
[‘‘ Americanism ”’]. 

5. Human Liberty, p.23. [Si vero ob singularia reipublicae tempora usuveniat, ut 
modernis quibusdam libertatibus Ecclesia acquiescat non quod ipsas per se malit, sed 
quia permissas esse judicat expedire, versis in meliora temporibus, adhibitura sane esset 
libertatem suam et suadendo, hortando, obsecrando studeret uti debet, munus efficere sibi 
assignatum a Deo, videlicet sempiterna hominum saluti consulere. Text, p.204.] | 
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In his 1944 Christmas allocution, Pius XII remarked with apparent 
approval that “ in times such as ours when the activity of the state has 
become so immense and critical, the democratic form of government, 
seems to many to be a postulate of nature imposed by reason itself.’’! 
One must candidly admit that the Holy See has sounded here a fresh 
note different from that to which our ears have been accustomed in the 
pronouncements of the embattled nineteenth-century Pontiffs and of 
even so progressive a pope as Leo XIII.?_ Indeed the corpus of Leonine 
teaching on the organization and conduct of political society is, next to 
the Syllabus itself, the great source of concern to the liberal. 

Historical developments account for this change of key. For the 
Church of Leo’s time with its still fresh memories of a French, a Spanish, 
and an Italian revolution, the threat came from the “ capricious multi- 
tude ”’ and the “ seditious bands ”’ — undisciplined, propagandized, in- 
flamed. ‘ Haec turbulenta tempora et rerum novarum libido” provide 
the background.’ Today the danger comes rather from the totalitarian 
state, an immense well of unchecked power holding the people in slavery, 
with its way prepared and its grip secured by suppressing the very 
political liberties the Church herself was not much more than a half- 
century ago roundly condemning. The shift is only momentarily 
embarrassing. Second thought will find in the turn of events a vindica- 
tion of Leo’s shrewd analysis of the new forces at work in Europe and 
a sombre confirmation of his prophecy that the liberalism of that day, 
given its philosophy and its mood, was clearing a straight path to 
tyranny — iter ad tyrannicam dominationem proclive.' 

Denzinger can be a dangerous weapon with no other companion 
volume but the dictionary. Nothing can be so easily and innocently 
abused as a papal or conciliar document read outside its historical 
context. Encyclicals are not devotional luxuries. They are issued in 


1. “ Al tempo nostro in cui cosi vasta e decisiva é l’attivit’ dello Stato, —la forma 
democratica di governo apparisce a molti come un postulato naturale imposto dalla stessa 
ragione.”” AAS, XII (1945), p.13. 


2. Cf. “ Tolérance et intolérance religieuse ’’, Documentation Catholique for March 15, 
1959, cols. 835-348, a conference delivered originally in Italian by Giacomo Cardinal 
Lerearo (translated into English in Catholic Mind for Jan. 1960). 


3. Text, p.174. Cf. also p.189. 


4, Ibid., p.188, “So great is the confusion today, that we see commonsense 
principles, which have been ignored in the past by the worshippers of a false and deceiving 
liberty, being now used in a false and deceiving manner in order to destroy true liberty. 
Those maxims — dealing with our obligations toward truth and with the rights of the 
common good — which were branded as an outrage against human autonomy when the 
Catholic Church set them forth to condemn theological liberalism, and which, by opposing 
unbridled, divinely unlimited freedom of expression, were of a nature to save freedom of 
expression — the Communist State is no trumpeting them and perverting them in order 
simply to annihilate freedom of expression. A sad Times’ revenge. And, for everybody, 
an opportunity for melancholy reflection.” J. Marirrarn, Man and the State, Chicago, 
1953, p.116. 
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response to a particular need or to settle some point of doctrine which 
happens to be of actual moment. This must be kept in mind especially 
when it is a document dealing not with a point of dogma in its immutable 
“ abstract ”’ character (as, for example, the definition of the Assumption) 
but with some problem touching the practical order — above all when 
it is a question of politics. The treatment of problems here is sometimes 
so closely involved with the contingent historical realities that the 
principles on which they are resolved must be clearly disengaged before 
they can be validly applied in a context that is different.! 

We have a good illustration of this in the celebrated encyclical 
Inbertas Praestantissimum of Leo XIII which is an ex professo analysis 
and condemnation, of the “ modern liberties.” To understand what 
is being condemned and why and how far in the energetic paragraphs 
of Libertas, we must remember that they are aimed at a particular form 
of revolt against the traditional Christian concept of political society 
(which concept, it would also be well to note, had itself taken a particular 
and by no means ideal form in nineteenth-century Europe). The 
enemy identified quite early in the opening pages of the encyclical is 
rationalism. It is with rationalism in mind that the metaphysics of 
Christian liberty is explored at length, and it is as formal products of 
rationalist principles that the liberties we think of today as “ civil” are 
repudiated. This is clear from the nexus the Pope makes in descending 
from his general treatment of liberty to his specific condemnation of the 
new freedoms : 


What the Naturalists or Rationalists aim at in philosophy, that the 
supporters of Liberalism, carrying out the principles laid down by Natural- 
ism, are attempting in the domain of morality and politics. The funda- 
mental doctrine of Rationalism is the supremacy of human reason, which, 
refusing due submission to the divine and eternal reason, proclaims its own 
independence, and constitutes itself the supreme principle and source and 
judge of truth. Hence these followers of Liberalism deny the existence of 
any divine authority to which obedience is due, and proclaim that every 
man is the law to himself ; from which arises that ethical system which 
they style independent morality, and which, under the guise of liberty, 
exonerates man from any obedience to the commands of God, and substitu- 
tes a boundless license. The end of all this is not difficult to foresee, 
especially when society is in question. For once man is firmly convinced 
that he is subject to no one, it follows that the efficient cause of the unity 
of civil society is not to be sought in any principle external to man, or 


1. “It would be a mistake to treat the encyclical [Quadragesimo Anno] as if it were 
the Decalogue engraved in stone on Sinai. Like any papal pronouncement on social 
questions, it is a combination of eternal principles, based on natural law and divine revela- 
tion, and of application to contemporary situations. There is a mixture of stern and certain 
judgment on some points with somewhat hesitant prudential suggestions on others. As 
historical situations change, some judgments and prudential advice directed to these 
conditions are bound to be dated.’”’ J. Croniy, s.s., in Social Order for January 1956 
{reprinted in Catholic Mind, Nov. 1956). 
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superior to him, but simply in the free will of individuals ; that the author- 
ity of the state comes from the people only ; and that just as every man’s 
individual reason is his only rule of life, so the collective reason of the 
community should be the supreme guide in the management of all public 
affairs. Hence the doctrine of the supremacy of the greater number, 
and that all right and all duty reside in the majority.’ 


In other words, the right to choose one’s own form of worship ; the 
right of the state to profess no religion and to accord all religions equal 
standing before the law — these liberties were being coupled with a 
naturalist anthropology ruling out a supernatural order and declaring 
man and society expers legis. This was the droit nouveau — “ illa 
nefaria vox ‘non sernam!’” It had taken form in the aggressively 
laicist state (genus id rei publicae recens) and in this concrete form Leo 
assails it. 

It would be tiresome to list all the allusions indicating the limited, 
localized, bearing of Libertas. But they must be taken into account if 
we are to gauge properly the scope of condemnation and approval. 
The rationalist principle of separation of Church and state is rejected 
but that does not imply that the manner in which the “‘ Catholic states ”’ 
of the nineteenth century had realized their union represented the ideal 
arrangement. Nor does it follow that all kinds of ‘ separation ”’ fall 
equally under the ban. To determine this we need other principles 
besides those developed in the encyclical which is not a treatise on 
politics or law but a polemical document attacking one definite political 
heresy. The nature of that heresy made it proper to insist on the 
absolute aspects of truth ; on man’s absolute dependence on a higher 
truth and a higher power ; on the divine origin of law and authority, 
and on the link between human and eternal law — on all that the 
novum jus was subjecting to attack. 

This immediate and urgently practical objective of Leo XIII — to 
check the spread of militant nineteenth-century European liberalism — 
has much to do with shaping the picture of positive law which emerges 
from the encyclical and which is of some importance as regards the 
factor of consent. The alliance of throne and altar under the Habs- 
burgs and Bourbons should not mislead us into thinking that the so- 
called Catholic state of their day embodied in a pure or even very 
commendable fashion the ideal principles of Catholic political philo- 
sophy.? It was closer in spirit to the absolutist than to the scholastic 


1. Human Liberty, p.12 (Text, p.186]. 

2. ‘“‘ Did the Catholic ‘ thesis’ go out with the Bourbons? And do we now hover 
in midair, as it were, clutching our collective principles to our collective bosom, unable 
to make any application of them (save where there is dictatorship on the Bourbon model, 
as in Spain), condemned to find our way through the contemporary world into the future 
(which belongs, I hope, to democracy) touching only on the precarious footing of expediency, 
what time we look back over our shoulder at the diminishing figure of Isabella II? What 
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or medieval notion of the state in its concept of the prince’s authority. 
He was under God, it was true, but this was stressed as much to enhance 
as to moderate his power. There was not much awareness of or concern 
for what the people might desire as regards the administration of the 
body politic. There was no real lzbera multitudo. Legislative authority 
was not viewed as coming from the bottom up but from the top down. 

In a formal treatise on politics or law there would be some examina- 
tion of the people’s role, especially in the democratic and pluralist 
society. As it is, the Pope is writing in terms of a definite historical 
situation, the “ sengularia revpublicae tempora,” and of the kind of state 
with which he is currently experienced.1 His charge consequently is 
not to a self-determining multitude — its responsibility is always de- 
scribed in terms of obedience — but to the princes and legumlatores, 
the ‘‘ ministers of God.’ And they are reminded of their obligation 
to the only authority above them, the eternal law, and of their principal 
duty of keeping the multitude in obedience. ‘‘ Hoc fere civilis legumla- 
toris munus est, obedientes facere cives.”* It is noteworthy in this con- 
nection that in both Jnbertas and Immortale Dei the civil rulers are 
exhorted to exercise their power paternally.‘ 

Of all the properties to be respected in the structure of human law, 
the dependence on and conformity to the eternal law is the only one 
stressed. No consideration is given to the part played by consent 


an extraordinary posture for the universal Church?” J.C. Murray, s.s., “ The problem 
of ‘ the religion of the State.’’’ American Ecclesiastical Review (CXXIV), May 1951, 
p.348, n.18. 

Cf. also the chapter “ Church and State” in Marirain, op. cit., especially pp.152- 
162. 

1. On this point see the conference of Cardinal Lercaro cited in page 243, note2. “ Itis 
only fair to consider the condemnations of Gregory XVI and Pius IX in the light of the 
adversaries against whom they were pronounced. They were not concerned with the 
distinction between dogmatic and civil tolerance which we have been stressing. They did 
insist on total intransigence on the theoretical plane even to the point of expecting Catholics 
to deny all spontaneous recognition of religious freedom to dissenters. But in analyzing 
their statements we must insist on certain principles of historical criticism which demand 
that any statement be judged in its historical context — in this case, in relation to the anti- 
Catholicism of the time.” Catholic Mind translation, p.22. 

2. Human Liberty, p.17. 

3. Text, p.189. é‘ 

4. “ Benigne ac fere cum caritate paterna populo praeesse.”’ Libertas, Text, p.194. 
“ Debet igitur imperium justum esse, neque herile, sed guasi paternum.” IJmmoriale, 
Text, p.20. Similarly, the people areurged beyond obedience to reverence and love for their 
rulers. 

5. ‘Of the two general canons of human legislation which the Scholastic tradition 
elaborated Leo XIII adverts to only one, the moral law or the canon of justice. The 
other, the canon of consent, (secondary indeed, but essential), is here omitted. ... It 
would seem that in Leo XIII the Power has come to occupy the central position that in 
medieval times has been occupied by the People. And the consent of the people does 
not assume the same importance as a dynamic of human legislation that it had in earlier ~ 
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of the people as an element of valid legislation and hardly any analysis 
(although there is notice) of the limitations placed upon human law in 
consequence of its restricted power, purpose, and mode of action. 

A complete exposition of the legislative function, as distinct from 
an exposition of the errors of liberalism, would have to take more 
account of the difference between the content of human law and the 
lex aeterna. The authority of the ruler does not descend in direct 
vertical line from the eternal law. We should conceive it rather as 
flowing from the eternal law to the legislator through the people whose 
will for justice and whose coercive power he incarnates — vicem gerens 
totius multitudims. Cajetan makes this point rather vigorously : 


Seclusa namque divina lege, in multitudine generis humani nullus est 
princeps, sed ipsa multitudo commune bonum primo respicit per seipsam 
vel committit alteri : alioquin non princeps sed tyrannus esset qui multi- 
tudini praeesset.? 


This is where the distinction between the state and the body politic 
itself is important. The state—or sometimes the government — is 
society’s organ of administration, of law, and of coercion.2 This means 
that before we can determine what duties fall upon the state with 
regard to legislation (let us say as to the public profession of religion), 
we would first have to determine what obligations lay upon the body 
politic and which of them could justly or aptly be legislated given the 
legislator’s mandate. Not all of society’s objective obligations can be 
implemented by the state for the simple reason that the means at its 
disposal are not adequate. Society has an obligation to express its 
gratitude to God as its Author and Conserver but human law cannot 


times. It would seem in fact that Leo XIII tends to emphasize, not the conscience of the 
people and the need of their consent to human legislation, but rather the conscience of the 
legislator and his obligation to consent to the higher law. This was the notion that had 
come to the fore in the age of absolutism. In that age the conscience of the king came 
to be regarded as the source whence justice flowed down to the community, instead of the 
conscience of the community being the source whence justice accrued to the king’s legisla- 
tion. Correlatively, the stress was laid on the duty of the people to consent to the king’s 
legislation, rather than on the duty of the king to obtain the consent of the people to his 
legislation. It would seem that Leo’s polemical bias led him closer to absolutist concep- 
tions than to the more original Christian and medieval ones.” J. C. Murray, 8J., 
“Leo XIII on Church and State.” Theological Studies, March, 1953, p.23. 

Perhaps a qualifying note must be added as to the purity of medieval ideas on the 
nature of the king’s authority which was sometimes apparently modelled on the pope’s 
(which comes from above). ‘The idea of the king being a vicar of God rather than of the 
people was perhaps encouraged by the rite of kingly annointing and his receiving the crown 
at the hands of the bishop. 


1. Casnran, In Ia ITae, q.90, 2.3. In his allocution to the members of the Rota 
in October of 1945, Pius XII laid stress of the different manner in which authority derives 
in the Church and in the state. Cf. AAS, XII (1945), p.260. 


2. Cf. Marirain, Man and the State, op. cit., pp.265 ff. ; 12 ff. 
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legislate gratitude. A Catholic legislator knows there is only one true 
form of worship but the multitude may not, and the body politic cannot 
know or be morally obliged to acknowledge any other truth than 
what the people know. And even when a majority does know it, there 
may still be reason to ask whether it is suitable for law to intervene. 
Not only justice but utility must regulate the practical steps taken to 
realize it. ' 

A discussion of tolerance belongs more properly under the heading 
of possibility than of consent, but we might consider it here because 
it provides another illustration of how the particular preoccupation 
of the encyclical gives a particular shading to the principles. The Pope 
takes up the matter of tolerance of evil after having dealt singly with 
each of the “‘ false liberties ”’ and their bitter fruits : 


Yet with the discernment of a true mother, the Church weighs the 
great burden of human weakness, and well knows the course down which 
the minds and actions of men are in this our age being borne. For this 
reason, while not conceding any right to anything save what is true and 
honest, she does not forbid public authority to tolerate what is at variance 
with truth and justice, for the sake of avoiding some greater evil, or of 
obtaining or preserving some greater good. God Himself in his providence 
though infinitely good and powerful permits evil to exist in the world, 
partly that greater good may not be impeded, and partly that greater evil 
may not ensue. In the government of States it is not forbidden to imitate 
the Ruler of the world ; and as the authority of man is powerless to prevent 
every evil, it has (as St. Augustine says) to overlook and leave unpunished 
many things which are punished, and rightly, by divine Providence. But 
if in such circumstances for the sake of the common good (and this is the 
only legitimate reason), human law may or even should tolerate evil, it 
may not and should not approve or desire evil for its own sake ; for evil 
of itself, being a privation of good, is opposed to the common welfare which 
every legisiator is bound to desire and defend to the best of his ability.! 


The Pope then goes on to warn that the more evils the state is forced 
to tolerate, the further it is from perfection. 


1. Human LInberty, p.22. [Niholominus materno judicio Ecclesia aestimat grave 
pondus infirmitatis humanae ; et qualis hic sit, quo nostra vehitur aetas animorum rerum- 
que cursus, non ignorat. His de causis, nihil quidem impertiens juris nisi iis quae vera 
quaeque honesta sint, non recusat quominus quidpiam a veritate justitiaque alienum ferat 
tamen publica potestas, scilicet majus aliquando vel vitandi causa malum, vel adipiscendi 
aut conservandi bonum. Ipse providentissimus Deus cum infinitae sit bonitatis, idemque 
omnia possit, sinit tamen esse in mundo mala, partim ne ampliora impediantur bona, 
partim ne majora mala consequantur. In regendis civitatibus rectorem mundi par est 
imitari : quin etiam cum singula mala prohibere auctoritas hominum non possit, debet 
multa concedere atque impunita relinquere, quae per divinam tamen providentiam vindi- 
cantur, et recte. Verumtamen in ejusmodi rerum adjunctis, si communis boni causa et hac 
tantum causa, potest vel etiam debet lex hominum ferre toleranter malum, tamen nec 
potest nec debet id probare aut velle per se, quia malum cum sit boni privatio, repugnat 
bono communi quod legislator, quoad optime potest, velle ac tueri debet. Text, p.204.] 


| 
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Now although St. Thomas is cited in the context, there is a signi- 
ficant difference in approach. Inhis treatise on law Thomas considers 
toleration of evil as consequent upon the very nature of human law 
and of political society.1_ Leo does not present the doctrine here in 
terms quite as universal. He is solving a case of conscience for the 
harried rulers “‘ in this our age.”” From Libertas alone we might gather 
the impression that the toleration of evil— in this case the modern 
liberties — is a sort of dispensation relaxing an existing obligation of 
the ruler to enforce the prescriptions of the eternal law to the full 
(Ecclesia non recusat...) — almost as though a really fervent and 
conscientious ruler woud take arms against the whole sea of evils and 
by opposing end them. The necessity of tolerance appears as some- 
thing exceptional due to times exceptionally out of joint (quo nostra 
velutur aetas animorum rerumque cursus). 

We might in fact gather the same impression from St. Thomas 
himself when he too is dealing with the justification for tolerance of a 
particular evil, for example, the rites of infidels.2 But in the treatise 
on law tolerance is tied in with the nature of human law as a measure 
for a human multitude. Tolerance can prove an ambiguous word. In 
ordinary language it is taken for the attitude of forbearance and 
indulgence and so may convey the idea that the law’s refusal to stamp 
out all evils is something accidental to the function of law, and that 
perfect “ideal” law, law per se, would move against them. But by 
definition, that is, given the reason for its necessity in the first place 
and its reliance on coercion, “‘ ideal’? law must make choices and 
husband its energies. Lex datur populo. It is for the human com- 
munity and must consequently aim low. That is precisely how the 
human legislator does obey and enforce the eternal law. Notice how 
altogether general and doctrinal is St. Thomas’ handling of this point 
of political prudence : 


Lex ponitur ut quaedam regula vel mensura humanorum actuum. 
Mensura autem debet esse homogenea mensurato ut dicitur in X Me- 
taphys. : diversa enim diversis mensuris mensurantur. Unde oportet 
quod etiam leges imponantur hominibus secundum eorum conditionem. 
... Lex autem humana ponitur multitudini hominum in qua major pars est 
hominum non perfectorum virtute. Et ideo lege humana non _ prohi- 
bentur omnia vitia, a quibus virtuosi abstinent ; sed solum graviora, a 
quibus possibile est majorem partem multitudinis abstinere ; et precipue 
quae sunt in nocumentum aliorum, sine quorum prohibitione societas 
humana conservari non posset, sicut prohibentur lege humana homicidia 
et furta et hujusmodi.* 


1. Ia Ilae, q.96, 2.2. 
2. Ila IIae, q.10, 8.11, ¢. 
8. Ia ITae, q.96, 2.2, c. Cf. also ad 2. 
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It might help to compose honest fears were we to insist more on 
this natural-law philosophy of tolerance and show how alien it is to 
“ the perilous notion of the optimum,” as a legislativenorm. Tomany 
people natural-law jurisprudence is known only for its rejection of 
relativism and of the notion that ‘‘ truth and error have equal rights.” 
Realizing that constitutional freedoms mean in effect the civil, not 
moral, right to error, they fear that a natural law regime must logically 
involve the suppression of the liberties themselves. They are confirm- 
ed in this fear by the flavor of much Catholic writing where battle is 
still being waged against secularism, rationalism, and moral relativism 
with a consequent heavy accent on the absolute, immutable, and 
transcendent aspects of moral principles and on the evils that flow 
from their neglect. 

Toleration of evil is not a favor or an act of legislative munificence. 
If it were that, it could not be defended at all. Wherever toleration 
is reasonable it is also necessary. It becomes a natural-law obligation 
to the common good. As Pius XII expressed it : “the duty to 
repress religious and moral deviation cannot... be an ultimate norm 
for action. It must be subordinated to higher and more general 
norms.’”? It is certainly a reasonable political judgment that the 
guarantees of civil liberties like freedom of the press and assembly 
are the necessary protections of human liberty itself and of the com- 
mon good, and that a power to legislate which would even risk the 
loss of these guarantees would be too great a price to pay for security 
against their abuse. For that reason the people may decide to place 
stringent limits to the state’s competence in matters touching their 
exercise. Where there is danger to the common good from the abuse 
of these civil rights, statutes tightly drawn and expressing the con- 
sensus (presumably not depraved) can deal with particular evils. 


* 
* * 


Man’s specific perfection and dignity are found in his liberty. 
Inbertas praestantissimum munus Dei. This is of course to be under- 
stood not of the mere physical power to choose between right and 
wrong, which is only the foundation of true liberty. We mean rather 
the power and mission to ratify by his own choice the purposes of 
divine Wisdom and to contribute consciously to his own perfection. 
Both on the natural and supernatural levels this remains the human 
vocation. The most efficacious grace respects this essential human 
role. ‘ Noli cogitare te invitum trahi.”” To be drawn by the tractio 
Patris one must run with the pull (quod currit trahitur).® 


1. J. C. Murray, ss., “ Leo XIII on Church and State,” loc. ctt., p.25. 
2. In an allocution to the Italian jurists in November 1958, AAS (XVI), p.597. 


3. Sr. Auaeustine, Tract. 26 in Joannem. 
| 
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In this perspective it can be seen that law like society itself must 
be in the final service of freedom. And since every human law 
implies restraint and may often curtail liberties otherwise justly 
exercised, it can be justified only because it promotes another and more 
urgent liberty. A genuine social value, and a fortiori an individual 
value, may be sacrificed by even good law because the state is faced 
with a choice of a lesser evil or between two incompatible goods. 
It is a costly restraint on liberty to draft young men into military 
service when they would ordinarily be following their own chosen 
carreers, but it is a restraint for the sake of liberty. Less obviously 
but just as tangibly, it is to secure the benefits of freedom that 
society in taxing his income, limits a man’s freedom to spend as he 
will. 

When there is question of material values, the choice of which to 
sacrifice is not usually difficult since they can be quantitatively apprais- 
ed. But the spiritual and properly human goods pose a problem. 
And the problem becomes more thorny in a pluralist society whose 
members are not agreed on the comparative values in question. 

The modern democracy has resolved the problem by choosing 
for the “‘ modern liberties’ as against whatever other values might 
be realized through their curtailment. This choice reflects a value 
judgment, of course, but it does not need the premises of moral 
relativism or liberalism to make it intelligible although that is the 
rationale sometimes offered. It means only that, given the cireum- 
stances of a particular society and its culture, these political freedoms 
have been judged to be the normal conditions of progress, and that 
on the basis of experience, historical memories, prudent fears, and 
its concept of the happy life, a people has preferred the risk of liberties 
abused to the risk of committing to the public power the authority 
to decide what it may read and say. It is confident of dealing capably 
with the one evil through its own resources, including statutes where 
necessary, whereas the public power is harder to control. We can 
speak here of a practical relativism, a sort of pragmatic indifference 
on the part of the state. It is not committed to the view that there 
is no truth, that one religion is as good as another, or that there is no 
objective difference between right and wrong. But the people have 
withdrawn or, more exactly, withheld from it the power to pronounce 
where the truth lies. Civil rights as such are negative immunities. 
The Bill of Rights does not affirm the citizen’s independence of 
natural law or his moral right to write or to worship as he pleases. 
It is even in its language a catalogue of restrictions on the state’s 
coercive power : ‘‘ Congress shall make no law respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof ; or 
abridging the freedom of speech, or of the press ; or the right of the 
people peaceably to assemble, and to petition the Government for a 
redress of grievances.” 
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Natural law ratifies this public option. It denies a moral right 
of the individual to depart from objective moral norms through 
- abuse of liberty and yet, given the norms of consent and utility, 
concedes a civil right not to be restrained by the civil power. 

Much is written these days in praise of the genius of the constitu- 
tional democracy and of the pluralism on which it is premised and 
which is supposed also to invigorate it. It should be noted, however, 
that pluralism is not a virtue when it exists with respect to moral 
and religious standards on which society ought to be agreed. A body 
politic should have a spiritual patrimony. The more pluralist in 
this direction, the less united, the less one, is the community on the 
human level and the less it ministers to the life of virtue. Its role in 
this area becomes more and more negative and the common good, 
taken as the object for which the state may directly strive, tends to be 
interpreted in exclusively material, morally neutral, terms. The 
evil here is not so much that natural-law principles are not incorporated 
in law — this in itself may be only symptomatic — but that the 
community itself is uncommitted to them. With neither law nor 
custom strong enough to sanction them, they lose ground steadily 
and no longer act as effective norms for liberty. When they go 
hand in hand with such indifference in the body politic and become 
the instruments for promoting it, the modern liberties pose a threat to 
democratic society which more than any other requires for its pre- 
servation a people ‘‘ bene moderatus et gravis communisque utilitatis 
diligentissumus custos.’’ } 


II. POSSIBILITY 


Since it is an instrument of practical reason, the first limitation 
on the scope of legislation is imposed by its end. ‘ Ratio eorum quae 
sunt ad finem sumitur a fine.” This purpose is the common good of 
the body politic, the good of civil society as common to all.’ It is 
for this that society originates and it is to secure and promote this 
good, the bonum totius et omnium, that the state legislates. There 
is no other justification for the public act or law, for its compulsion of 
free individuals and its claim on their obedience.‘ 

That is why it can be said that the purpose of law is to make men 
good. It does so because it adjusts the parts to the whole and effects 
a smooth functioning of parts within it.6 ‘ Turpis est omnis pars 


. La IIae, q.97, 2.1; ¢. 

. Ia IIae, q.102, a.1, ¢. 

. Cf. De Regimine Principum, I, 14. 
. Ia IIae, q.96, 2.4, c. 

. La ITae, g.92, 2.1, e. 
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quae suo toti non congruit.’’! It is the proper excellence of a part to 
serve the good of the whole and the members of a community are its 
parts. Otherwise we would have not a community but a mere 
crowd. We have already seen how we are to understand this state- 
ment which to our modern viewpoint with its modern concerns may 
have a totalitarian ring. The reason why a human person may be 
subjected to the common good of society is that society has a moral, 
human, purpose — the communicatio in bene vivendo, — and because 
it is in and through political society that the individual finds his own 
proper fulfilment.? 

It follows from this that the juridical and moral orders, while 
intimately related, are not coextensive. Human laws aim at one 
part of the moral order, the good of justice, whereby is furthered the 
good of political society. It is through man’s social nature that law 
connects with the moral order, regulating him with respect to other 
individuals and the common good.’ His individual moral integrity 
is of no immediate interest to the law except as it touches on justice. 
The law will no bother him, be he ever so concupiscent, until he upsets 
the common life. The legislator does not seek an individual’s moral 
virtue as the good of that individual in the way a parent seeks the 
moral good of his child. If the law aims to make Socrates temperate 
and brave, it is not with a view to his own everlasting crown. It is so 
that he will not become publicly drunk or panic in battle. All the 
virtues admit some connection with legal justice and the law wants 
them not as goods for Socrates, which they are, but for the common 
good in which Socrates shares.‘ 

It would be wrong then to give to human law the same scope of 
interest as the natural law, as it would be equally wrong to deny the 
moral purpose of law because of its restricted field of operation. 
Abstractio non est negatio. It is true that there is no virtue whose act 
the state may not at some time require, though not as vwirtuous.6 And it 
is likewise true that an individual’s moral qualities affect his stature 
as citizen. In fact, these may have more repercussion on the common 
good than on the particular good of another individual citizen. (His 


1. Ia ITae, q.92, a.1, ad 3. 

2. “Omnes qui sub communitate aliqua continentur comparantur ad communitatem 
sicut partes ad totum. Pars autem id quod est totius est ; unde et quodlibet bonum partis 
est, ordinabile in bonum totius.” IJ/a ITae, q.58, 2.5, ¢c. Cf. also a.9, ad 3. 

8. Ila IIae, q.58, a.5, ¢. 

4. “ Bonum cujuslibet virtutis, sive ordinantis hominem ad seipsum sive ordinantis 
ipsum ad aliquas personas singulares, est referibile ad bonum commune ad quod ordinat 
justitia. Et secumdum hoe actus omnium virtutum possunt ad justitiam pertinere, 
secundum quod ordinat hominem ad bonum commune.” Ibid. Cf. also Ia ITae, q.96, a.3. 

5. Ia IIae, q.96, 2.3, ad 2. 

6. “ Bonum commune est finis singularium personarum in communitate existentium, 
sicut_bonum totius finis est cujuslibet partium. Bonum autem unius personae singularis 
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laziness or cowardice, for example, are of no direct harm to the neighbor 
individually considered and yet may fail the common good as we shall 
- see.) But the connection of every violation of moral law, even 
external, with the common good is not so proximate or definable as 
to place it within the province of human law. That is why besides 
human legislation, there is need of a divine positive law to integrate 
the individual with respect to himself! and why, as we shall explain 
later, it must rest finally with the religious forces of the community 
to insure the genuine common good. 

Since it is by external actions that man contributes to the good 
or ill of a natural society (as distinguished from the supernatural 
corpus mysticum), human law can have for its object only such actions. 
It does not follow, however, that it is indifferent to the interior, 
specifically moral, status of the society as a good in its own right or 
that the peace and prosperity of the community are calculated in 
exclusively material terms. The common good, while of the temporal 
order, involves spiritual values. The state, for example, bans a 
movie for children simply for the moral damage it does whether or 
not it may provoke additional juvenile crimes. But on the other hand, 
the law, while banning the movie itself, cannot ban the producer’s 
intention or willingness to corrupt. The common good, in this case 
the moral integrity of the minor, is for the law’s purposes not threaten- 
ed until the evil designs are put into effect. And even then the law’s 
hands may be tied. It must be left to experience to draw the line 
in deciding when there has been a legal ‘‘ attempt ”’ at crime, that is 
to say such attempt as the law will undertake to sanction. If one is 
found stooping over saturated rags in the small hours of the night 
with lighted match in hand, he may be arraigned for arson. But he 
could not be apprehended in the act of purchasing the kerosene even 
though his mischievous intention were known. The connection, from 
the law’s limited range of vision, is too remote for the act to be speci- 
fied as criminal. Too many factors, including a change of mind, 
may intervene and in any case, the law cannot screen every man who 
buys kerosene. The Code of Canon law, incidentally, offers a striking 
example of this economy when it visits with ecclesiastical penalty only 
the successful attempt to procure abortion.’ 

Apart from such actions as lie altogether and as it were ratione sui 
beyond the competence of law, there are others which escape at the 
law’s discretion. The end, commonly considered, imposes the first 


non est finis alterius. Et ideo justitia legalis, quae ordinatur ad bonum commune, magis 
se potest extendere ad interiores passiones, quibus homo aliqualiter disponitur in seipso, 
quam justitia particularis, quae ordinatur ad bonum alterius personae singularis.” Ja 
TTae, q.58, a.9, ad 3. 

1. Ja Ilae, q.91, a.4 ¢ (tertio) ; q.98, a.1. 

2. Canon 2350. 
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general limitation, but to be apt for its purposes, an instrument must 
be designed with an eye also to the differences in the matter to which 
it is to be applied. Handsaws all have the same general structure 
but finer teeth are needed for oak than for a softer wood. Laws too 
must be well suited or ‘‘ homogenous ”’ to the matter they measure, 
and in this they differ importantly from natural law. The norm for 
determining natural law is human nature itself taken in all its essential 
relationships, social included. It is ipsa recta ratio. It does not 
require consent in order to bind. It remains valid law whether or 
not there be a power able to enforce it, whether or not the moral 
sense of the community is even aware of it. ‘‘ Its life is not of today 
or of yesterday but for all times.” 

Human law is another affair. It is a device to bring social 
conduct to accord with what natural law requires of society ... but 
gradatim. The supposition of much positive law is that society is 
not yet capable of a full genuine moral response to what the order of 
justice requires. The law must not simply declare and decree the 
just action but also bring it effectively to be. It must hammer out 
the form of justice in human material that needs to be coerced. The 
legislator must take his matter as he finds it and like the tower- 
builder in the Gospel, trim his plans accordingly.1 A goldsmith, 
however skillful, cannot make bracelets out of clay. The legislator, 
if he be wise, will not try to make moral paragons of the general run 
of mankind. Not only will the effort flounder but the impossibility 
of enforcement results in contempt for authority? as “use and liberty 
run by the hideous law as mice by lions.” 


We have strict statutes and most biting laws, 
The needful] bits and curbs to headstrong weeds, 
Which for this fourteen years we have let slip ; 
Even like an o’ergrown lion in a cave, 

That goes not out to prey. Now as fond fathers, 
Having bound up the threatening twigs of birch, 
Only to stick it in their children’s sight 


1. Ia Ilae, g.96, a.2, c. “ Political hypermoralism is not better than political 
amoralism and, in the last analysis, answers the very purpose of political cynicism. Politics 
is a branch of Ethics, but a branch specifically distinct from the other branches of the same 
stem. For human life has two ultimate ends, the one subordinate to the other : an ultimate 
end tn a given order, which is the terrestrial common good, or the bonum vitae civilis ; and 
an absolute ultimate end, which is the transcendent, eternal common good. And individual 
ethics takes into account the subordinate ultimate end, but directly aims at the absolute 
ultimate one ; whereas political ethics takes into account the absolute ultimate end, but 
its direct aim is the subordinate ultimate end, the good of the rational nature in its temporal 
achievement. Hence a specific difference of perspective between these two branches of 
Ethics.” Marirain, Man and the State, op. cit., p.61. 

Cf. also J. C. Murray, s.s., “ Morality and foreign policy,” America, March 19, 
1950, pp.729-732. 


2. Ia IIae, q.96, 2.2, ad 2. 
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For terror, not for use, in time the rod 

Becomes more mock’d than fear’d ; so our decrees, 
Dead to infliction, to themselves are dead ; 

And liberty plucks justice by the nose ; 

The baby beats the nurse, and quite athwart 

Goes all decorum.? 


Laws must be such as the majority of men find relatively easy 
to obey, which means their aim must be modest just as the majority 
of men are of modest virtue. The state must be satisfied with con- 
taining passion and appetite within limits that keep them from 
accomplishing notable harm to the common good. The justice 
demanded by law will always fall below natural, not to say Christian, 
justice. It is Justice secundum quid.2 Indeed this pessimism with 
regard to the possibility of legal control over human passion goes 
even to the point of recommending some outlet as a quasi-licit means 
for preventing more violent eruptions and threats to public peace. 
Thus St. Thomas cites with approval St. Augustine’s caution against 
attempting the suppression of prostitution.® 

A law prescribing a standard of morality above the average level 
of virtue in the community would tax the energy and ingenuity of 
those charged with implementing it. While all law implies the need 
for coercion, it cannot coerce a whole community without provoking 
disaffection. For the success of law depends on the general moral 
standards, on what the people judge to be a threat to the community, 
and on the sanctions, statutory or social, it is prepared to place on 
violations. Divorce may be outlawed in Quebec whereas its prohibi- 
tion would be futile in the United States. Legislation must reflect 
the public morality which it means to guarantee against the com- 
parative few who would otherwise not conform. 

When it is said that the purpose of law is to make men good we 
must qualify it with suo modo. It would be a mistake to conclude 


1. Measure for Measure I, iii. The action of the play, incidentally, originates in an 
inexperienced and overzealous ruler’s determination to awake these “ drowsy and neglected 
acts ’’ — in this case the death penalty for fornicatio privaia, a classical example of some- 
thing the law should not undertake to punish. ‘“‘ Non potest lex civilis prohibere omnia vitia 
contra omnes virtutes, ut simplicem fornicationem non scandalosam, nec aliter nocivam 
communitati.” Suarnz, JI De Legibus,c.xtjn.12. Thereason as given in the preceding 
paragraph : “ Ad finem legis humanae non sunt necessarii omnes actus virtutum omnium ; 
mensura autem potestatis ex fine illius sumenda est.’”” Cf. also Ja ITJae, q.96, a.2, c. and 
ad 2. 

2. “ Dicitur enim justum simpliciter quod est justum secundum suam naturam : 
justum autem secundum quid quod refertur ad commoditatem humanam, quam lex intendit, 
quia propter utilitatem hominum omnes leges positae sunt. ...Et ideo hoc justum 
dicitur esse secundum quid, ut possibile fuit lege poni ; non tamen est justum simpliciter.”’ 
In I Polit., lect.tv, 0.79. 

3. Ia Ilae, q.10,a.11. Cf. also Suppl., q. 67, a.3 on the granting of a bill of divorce 
to check uxorcide. 
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that one is a good citizen who merely satisfies the law. The common 
good, the object of legal justice (the justitia generalis of St. Thomas),? 
requires many acts that the law cannot demand — not because it 
lacks the right but because it could not usefully do so.2. The fact 
alone that law operates by coercion with the mediocre citizen in mind 
should suggest the difference between the debitwm morale and the 
debitum legale.? Other obligations exist which must be left to the 
conscience and civic sense of the élite for their realization. The 
“ friendship ”’ to which political society is ordered cannot be coerced.‘ 

Thus while not all its precepts can be translated into positive 
law, it is nevertheless in the light of natural justice or natural law, 
tpsa recta ratio, that we must seek the norms of legal justice. To 
consider the common good in terms of what the positive law alone 
demands is to overlook the dependence of human law on natural law.*® 
It would imply that what the positive law forbids is simply malum 
quia prohantum and that so long as one hewed his conduct to the 
letter of the law, the question of injustice or of wrong to the common 
good could not be raised. It must be remembered that laws are valid 
for what they contain of natural justice and represent the best human 
effort to approach it, all things considered — including the retarding 
force of imperfect virtue. 

The legalistic mentality is largely responsible for the arrested 
conscience in matters of social justice. When obligations are reckoned 
solely on the basis of existing law, the result is the canonization of the 
status quo. For if positive law is taken as the equivalent of justice, 
there can be no reason for undertaking its improvement. Yet society 
as well as individuals is meant to move forward. Social progress 
indeed is the normal condition for personal growth and law in its own 
patient way should supply the impulse. It should help raise the 
customary standards and not just those of the laggards. These 
latter need to be coerced but the greater part of the community is 
prepared to obey the law ex wrtute who yet may need its spur. When 
we say law must adjust to the level of average virtue we mean it must 
adjust to the possibilities of that average. 'To reduce these possi- 
bilities to act the initiative must sometimes come from the legislator 
endowed with prudentia regnativa. The “ public morality ” taken as 
a standard of law should include this potential element. It is the 
morality of the élite in so far as it can be effectively transmitted to the 


. IIa Ilae, q.58, 2.5, ¢. (circa finem) ; In V #ih., lect.1, n.924. 
. Ia ITae, q.93, 2.38, ad 3; Ila IIae, q.78, a.1, ad 3. 
. Ia ITae, q.99, 0.5. 
. Cf. In IT Polit., lect.m, 0.193. 
5. Cf. E. Gaupron, o.r.m., “ Education morale et civique,” Culture, Sept. 1956, 
pp.47-64. 
6. Ia IIae, q.97, a.1, c. 
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multitude. Public opinion and morality, in other words, are not 
necessarily the commonplace. Legislation initiated at the top has 
often called for a boost in the level of community morality itself. The 
multitude can be urged a little before becoming recalcitrant. To the 
pressure of a responsible opinion can be added the pressure of law. 
In this way many actions previously considered as debita moralia have 
become legal duties as well. 

Justice called for the living wage and the curtailment of child labor 
long before they could be legislated. Today they are taken for 
granted and the law has gone on to demand much more besides. 
It has thus been the instrument of moral progress. White and colored 
are becoming slowly habituated to riding in the same seat. As scat- 
tered pockets of resistance are wiped out per vim et metum and yield 
before the pressure of a new consensus, the law can move on to other 
conquests. As men become better and more human under this 
pedagogy, more can be demanded of them just as more can be demand- 
ed of responsible adults than of children. 

It must be remembered, however, that this sort of progress for 
which the law can claim some direct authorship is both external and 
social, and hence moral in but a partial, limited, sense as man’s external 
social activity is but one part of his total moral life. As regards the 
external order of justice the law can be fairly ambitious. It is true 
that attainment of justice, as we will see in a moment, is conditioned 
on the presence of other moral virtues. Nevertheless its excellence 
and the mean of justice itself are more easily recognized and agreed 
upon. Its norm is more objective and men are less attracted to 
injustice for its own sake than to the “‘ good” proposed to appetite 
by other vices.* 

The more distant (or, we should say, the less obvious) its connec- 
tion with justice and the more demands it makes on sense appetite, 
the less law can accomplish in the way of direct moral education. The 
aims here must be minimal especially where there is no consensus on 
moral principles. Society depends heavily on law as a check to 
passion but not for much. Its function here is vital but strictly 
fundamental just as food and drink make an indispensable but still 
primitive contribution to total human living. If natural-law morality 
is to make its way in a society, it will be through subordinate agents 
like the family, school, and church rather than by legislative dictate. 
The state’s chief contribution in this domain is to guarantee the 
means for these subordinate institutions to carry out their educative 
mission. 

There are other reasons for this besides the sheer impossibility of 
saddling the community with law it does not want. In the first place, 


1. Ia IIae, q.60, a.2 ; q.65, a.1 ; [la Ilae, g.58, a.8 ; In V EHih., lect.xv, n.1074. 
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law must be satisfied with a mere external conformity — the only 
conformity it can judge.! It secures this by force. It cannot com- 
mand that virtuous acts be virtuously performed.? The most law 
can do along this line is to dispose remotely for interior moral growth 
by supplying tangible motives for controlling passion and thus help 
to develop the taste for good conduct. We say ‘‘ remotely ”’ because 
the mere material repetition of acts or abstentions from them, especial- 
ly when constrained, will never produce a virtue in the sense of an 
interior commitment to a moral value although it may give the 
ascendancy over the material movement of appetite itself. Pope 
Pius XII in an allocution to schoolteachers remarked on the poor 
psychology of certain techniques of religious training which placed 
too much confidence in mere mechanical habit as a means of moral 
formation.? To educate to real love of justice and to instil real 
virtue, there is need of the paternus sermo— some more amiable 
master than the biting law. A wise father knows his own child but 
the law speaks to all indifferently in the same sharp key. Communiter 
propomtur.® Its strength is in its lack of distinction. It does not 
approach through the heart, and shows pity for all by being patient, 
indulgent, comprehending, with none. 

There is another consideration limiting the law’s talents as the 
instrument of moral education and reform. Apart from being unable 
to reach the interior faculties, it can command or forbid only such 
external actions as pertain to justice, that is in so far as they perfect 
man in ordine ad aliwm. This leaves still much soil to be tilled in the 
garden of virtues. One can be quite intemperate without going to 
the point of assault and battery. The law cannot lock a man up for 
avarice, pride, or indocility and he can be unchaste without the law 
so much as knowing it. Yet these vices gnaw away at the common 
good either by corrupting the moral judgment of justice or enticing 
the will to desert it. The disposition of passion and appetite have 
much to do with deciding what moral principles and values are recog- 


1. Ia Ilae, q.91, a.4. 

2. “ Actus aliquis dicitur esse virtutis dupliciter. Uno modo, ex eo quod homo 
operatur virtuosa ; sicut actus justitiae est facere recta et actus fortitudinis facere fortia. 
Et sic lex praecipit actus aliquos virtutum. Alio modo dicitur actus virtutis quia aliquis. 
operatur virtuosa eo modo quo virtuosus operatur. Et talis actus semper procedit a virtu- 
te : nec cadit sub precepto legis sed est finis ad quem legislator ducere intendit.” Jbid., 
q.96, a.3, ad 2. 

3. Allocution of April 20, 1956 (‘‘ Risques et bienfaits de l’éducation commune ”’), 
Documentation Catholique for May 13, 1956, col. 585ff. 

4, Cf. Ethics, Bk X, ¢.9, 1180 b (St. Thomas, lect.xv, n.2159). Also In V Eth., lect. 111, 
n.925. Moreover we must take account of the perverse element in human nature which 
finds in the very prohibition of the law an incitement to violate it. Cf. Romans VIII, 5, 
and Ia Ilae, q.98, a.1, ad 2. 

5. In X Eth., lect.xtv, n. 2154. 
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nized in society and which can be enforced by law. The possibility 
of effective legal controls over salacious films and magazines, for 
example, depends for the most part by far on how well the personal 
virtues like chastity and reverence are prospering in the community. 
As they decline, it becomes harder and harder even to settle upon a 
workable legal definition of the obscene. 


* 
* * 


We are now in some position to calculate the threat of natural- 
law jurisprudence to the democratic society and its institutions. 

The first point to insist on is the distinction between natural-law 
ethics and natural-law politics or jurisprudence. It does not exhaust 
the notion of the latter to describe it as a system which subscribes to 
universal, immutable, moral principles based on a definite concept 
of man’s nature and destiny, and which considers the good of the 
political order dependent on their acceptance. All this is true as 
far as it goes. But we must see jurisprudence as part of the philos- 
ophy of politics, which is a practical science. And practical reason 
must take account not only of the abstract, transcendent, truth of 
moral principles but also of the matter to which they must be applied. 
And the ‘‘ matter ”’ in politics is men, about the most disparate and 
refractory matter there is. 

The legislating of natural law must be modified as a matter of 
principle and not mere expediency (or, more exactly, by expediency 
as a matter of principle), by the moral and physical freedom of the 
members witbin the body politic. To the first of these corresponds 
the canon of consent or the right of the people to ratify its law. To the 
second corresponds the canon of utility (or ‘ possibility”) which 
confines the province of law to what it can usefully exact, all things 
considered (the customary morality especially), in the way of conduct 
affecting the common good. Put otherwise, this means that the 
state is bound by the principle of subsidiarity dear to Catholic social 
thought, and should not attempt to absorb functions which have 
their specific organs in subordinate societies.1_ Indeed the prosperity 


1. This principle is of special importance with regard to the state’s role in education. 
It must be remembered that the politicus as:such is not equipped to judge the interior 
truth of a speculative science or the arts (i.e. quantum ad determinationem operis). (Cf. 
In I Zth., lect.u1, n.27.) Their truth, as distinct from the act of their communication, is not 
an operabile. Politics can judge them only “ quantum ad usum.”’ Thus if the state bans 
the teaching of Marxist materialism in its schools, it is in virtue of its power to judge not 
the speculative error, but the harm to the common good. For this political prudence is 
competent. Cf. In VI Eth., lect.x, n.1264. The Church’s competence, on the contrary, 
extends also to judging the doctrinal error. 

Touching censorship of the cinema and the like, there should be special caution 
against confusing art and morality. Art is not the supreme good whatever the individual 
artist may think to the contrary. There can be just reasons for banning even a good work 
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of these is of critical importance, as we saw, for the ultimate fortunes 
of natural-law morality itself. 

No apologies are needed for the hope or the wish that natural-law 
“dogmas ”’ which relate to the common good should someday find 
their way to being legislated and become the working doctrine of the 
courts. But if divorce is ever outlawed in some far future, and 
“‘ Catholic ” natural-law norms are legislated for the school, the cinema, 
the operating room, it will be because the community is ready for 
them. Such institutions as the school and hospital are parts of 
political society and public in nature, and a Catholic society will 
naturally express Catholic values in its law. But there is nothing in 
the democratic charter forbidding a majority to become Catholic and 
it would be curious democracy to hamstring tomorrow’s majority 
with the same viewpoints and prepossessions that prevail, however 
understandably, today. Value judgments will have changed : the 
same dangers will not be feared ; the same minorities no longer 
anxious. Justice Holmes once remarked that ‘“ we do not realize 
how large a part of our law is open to reconstruction upon a slight 
change in the habit of the public mind.’’! Such shifts are bound to 
affect the composition of law which is “‘ the deposit of our moral life.” 
Customary morality will translate itself in law — in fact it is a kind of 
law ? — creating it, obstructing it, adapting it. 

No historian of constitutional law, for instance, would deny that 
the prevailing judicial interpretation of the First Amendment with 
regard to separation of church and state, an interpretation fluctuating 
even now, has modified in a particular direction the actual under- 
standing of the Founding Fathers who did not even use the term 
“‘ separation ”’ to begin with. The interpretation has been shaped 
not by literal or historical analysis of the language of the amendment 
but by subsequent concerns. We are not now questioning their 
reasonableness but it should be clear that as they change and dis- 
appear, a society may become less touchy on the prospect of closer 
cooperation between the temporal and spiritual powers. It would 
mean, of course, an arrangement that took account of the spirit of 
American institutions as formed by history, tradition, and custom. 
American Protestantism as a historical phenomenon will always and 
inevitably be part of the background of American Catholicism. 


of art if for some cause or other (including the disposition of the multitude) its presentation 
would compromise some other social good. But well intentioned efforts here have often 
been clumsy — as, for example, insisting that crime should not go unpunished in the script. 
Murder is evil but it can make good art (as Sacred Scripture itself is good art, whose 
principal Author is the Holy Spirit). And it is no truth of history or of Christian doctrine 
that evil is punished in this life. 

1. O. Hotmes, “ The Path of Law,” The Mind and Faith of Justice Holmes (ed. 
Max Lerner), Modern Library, 1954, p.70. 


2. Ia Ilae, q.97, a.3. 
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Beyond that there is not point in speculating on what posterity is to 
do in circumstances we can only remotely contemplate. 

For the rest, it is only natural-law jurisprudence that recognizes 
an absolute, not just constitutional, foundation of human rights and 
alone makes the norm of legal justice independent of majorities and 
of the positive law. This becomes very striking at times when we 
come across a court judgment heroic in its adherence to legal principle 
but resting its whole weight on the fact that so the law requires — 
with the implied concession that had the law disposed otherwise, 
decision would have been different. 

The non-committed society can work injustice in its own subtle, 
unconscious, perhaps unavoidable, way. The double tax on parents 
who wish to fulfil a natural obligation of providing a religious educa- 
tion for their children is one very tangible instance of how, despite 
its jealousy for minority rights and for equality before the law, a 
democracy can effectively penalize those who dissent from its own 
political dogma that religious education is a luxury of no essential 
relevance to the common good. Minority rights, after all, are factual- 
ly those which the majority has agreed to recognize, and the law 
before which all are equal is the majority’s law. Even in the liberal 
democracy dogmas are inescapable. 

As for its being Catholic property, the full triumph of natural- 
law morality in political life would indeed mean a society gone Catholic. 
Natural law as connaturally known extends to but a few common 
principles and here there is not much disagreement as to the principles 
themselves whatever may be said of the grounds on which they are 
established. But for the less common precepts connatural knowledge 
no longer suffices, and when we extend the concept of natural law to 
include the whole range of morality (i.e. where “‘ natural ” indicates 
not the mode of perception but the objective character of the precept), 
even human industry left to its own resources is not enough.! Per- 
haps there should be more honest emphasis on this ordinary Catholic 
teaching that we owe to revelation the security of our knowledge of 
many truths which are not per se beyond the range of human reason. — 
a fact which is more true of our moral than of our speculative know- 
ledge since the obstacles are more numerous and formidable. Our 
ethics textbooks help at times to give a false impression in their 
emphasis of the reasonableness of Catholic moral teaching when 
proofs are presented in syllogistic form giving the appearance of a 
strict demonstration. The impression may thus be given that all who 
fail to see their cogency are either lacking in sincerity or duped by 
passion.? 


1. Ia IIae, g.100, a.1, ¢ ; Suppl., q.65, 3.3, ad 1. 
2. Of the average college student’s penetration of these arguments we might say 
the same as for his knowledge of metaphysics : “ non attingunt mente licet dicant ore.” 
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Actually a good part of our Catholic natural-law teaching is 
authoritative. On almost any point involving the less common prin- 
ciples — the very ones on which men are wont to differ — the only 
time Catholic moralists themselves are in perfect unanimity is when 
they are not left free to differ. And even then there are differences 
as to the rational basis for the position.!. The Scholastics themselves 
were not agreed on the natural-law character of the Decalogue nor on 
the strict necessity of its precepts.2. St. Thomas himself wavered on 
the possibility of a dispensation from even primary precepts of the 
natural law.? And in our own day Catholic moralists aware of new 
problems have occasionally had to accept correction from the Holy 
See for a tendency to situation ethics and the moralité d’une fois. It is 
not always easy to judge between the precept which is absolutely 
immutable and the one which holds ut in pluribus.4 The distinction 
between primary and secondary precepts came into being to account 


(In VI #th., lect.vi1, n.1210.) If he may admittedly be too young and inexperienced 
to grasp the real nature of liberality, he may for the same reasons be incapable of appreciat- 
ing the tragic force of the “‘ hard case.” St. Augustine, it will be recalled, hesitated as to 
whether a wife, in order to save her husband’s life, might laudably agree to adultery. 
After reciting the details of the case of Acyndinus, he remarks : ‘‘ Nihil in aliquam partem 
disputo ; liceat cuique aestimare quod velit ; non enim de divinis auctoritatibus de- 
prompta historia est : sed tamen narrato facto, non ita respuit sensus humanus, quod in 
illa muliere, viro jubente, commissum est, quemadmodum antea, cum sine ullo exemplo 
res ipsa poneretur horruimus.” De sermone Domini in monte, lib.I, cap.xvi. 

1. Cf. for example the article “ Luxure,”’ DTC, on the different reasonings for the 
immorality of incomplete venereal pleasure in solutis. 


2. Cf. H. Rommen, Natural Law, Herder, 1947, p.52; C. Harris, Duns Scotus, 
Oxford, 1927, pp.327ff. For Scotus the Decalogue was neither self-evident nor indis- 
pensable. (Opus Oxon., III, dist.37, n.2.) And only the first three precepts were strictly 
de lege naturalt (ibid., n.8). The others were simply valde consona. Compare this with 
Ta ITae, q.100, a.1. 


3. “ Aliquando autem est [ratio dispensandi] tantum in causis superioribus : et 
tune potest dispensatio esse divinitus etiam contra prima praecepta legis naturae ratione 
alicujus mysterii divini significandi vel ostendendi, sicut patet de dispensatione in praecepto 
Abrahae facto de occisione filii innocentis. Tales autem dispensationes non fiunt commu- 
niter ad omnes sed ad aliquas singulares personas sicut etiam de miraculis accidit. Si ergo 
inseparabilitas matrimonii inter prima praecepta legis naturae contineatur, solum hoc 
secundo modo sub dispensatione cadet. Si autem sit inter secunda praecepta legis naturae, 
etiam primo modo {scl. per causas inferiores] cadere potuit sub dispensatione. Videtur 
autem magis inter secunda praecepta legis naturae contineri.”” JV Sent., d.33, q.6, a.2. 
(Suppl., q.67, 2.2.) Compare this with his later teaching in Ja I Jae, q.100, a.8. 


4, The meaning of ‘“ primary” and “ secondary ”’ is by no means uniform. The 
general basis for the distinction appears to be the contingency of their matter (Ja IIae, 
q.94, aa.4, 5), and the necessity of their connection with the ends of human nature (Suppl., 
q.65, a.1). But secondary precepts are also, and perhaps consequently, described as 
conclusions from the first and as less generally known (Ja ITae, q.94, a.6, and q.95, a.4). 
The manuals often distinguish these two sorts of precepts on the basis of their evidence 
and then go on to add a third category, “‘ tertiary ”’ precepts, which require diligent study. 
Cf. V. Caruretn, Philosophia Moralis, Herder, 8th ed., p.171. 
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for the Old Testament ‘“‘ dispensations ”’ from natural law and it is 
striking that the examples of secondary precepts given in the manuals 
are usually the scriptural ones — divorce and polygamy.! 

The Church alone is in complete possession of natural law. She 
alone is equipped to declare it adequately and, through her sacraments 
and institutions, to maintain it in vigor. If we consider Christian 
civilization historically, it is difficult to say which elements belong 
to it in virtue of natural law and which are specifically Christian.? 
Is it because polygamy and slavery are against natural law that 
they have disappeared from the west? Natural law has shaped 
western society not because men were agreed upon the rational 
evidence of its precepts. It is just when question of their rational 
grounds is raised that voices become pitched high in quarrel. Natural- 
law civilization has always been Judaeo-Christian and natural law 
loses ground as the norm of public morality and legislation in propor- 
tion as Judaeo-Christian ideals cease to nourish it. A society can be 
informed by a natural-law morality only when it is leavened by the 
supernatural morality of the Gospel and the lex caritatis. Or as 
Chesterton expressed it through the mouth of King Alfred : 


... because it is only Christian men 
guard even pagan things. 


JosEPH V. DOLAN, S.J. 


1. Cf. Rommen, op. cit., pp.42ff. 


2. In this connection it would be well to recall Cajetan’s warning in his commentary 
on Ja Ilae, g.94, a.1: ‘cave ne misceas jus humanum.” Apart from their desire to 
accommodate their natural-law synthesis to the data of revelation, another complication 
comes from the scholastics’ unwillingness to depart from the terminology or even the classical 
examples of the jurists in their division of natural law from the jus gentiwm. The latter 
is thus sometimes distinguished as positive law from natural law (Ja IJae, q.95, a.4, c.) ; 
sometimes it is natural law proper to man as distinct from the jus naturale common to men 
and animals (JJa ITae, q.57, a.3) ; sometimes it consists of conclusions from the primary 
precepts which are known per modum inclinationis (Ia I Tae, q.95, a.4, c.). 

Cf. S. Scutrrini, Disputationes Philosophiae Moralis, Taurini, 1891, vol.1, p.381 : 
‘Porro si scriptores et doctores, etiam optimae notae, ea de re consulas, tantam invenies 
diversitatem sententiarum, et obscuritatem sermonis, ut post diuturnam lectionem haud 
immerito haerere debeas, nesciens quam in partem tuto te recipias.”’ 


Quelgues notes a propos des 
vertus morales” 


Ill. L’APPETIT EST, DANS UNE CERTAINE MESURE, ANTERIEUR, PLUS 
COMMUN ET PLUS PROFONDEMENT ENRACINE DANS LE SUJET 


A) Quelques difficultés 


Une doctrine constante et ferme de saint Thomas semble contre- 
dire cet énoncé. L’appétit, on le sait, est, de sa nature, une inclination 
consécutive 4 la forme, suivant l’axiome bien connu : « omnis appetitus 
sequitur formam », ou encore : « quamlibet formam sequitur aliqua 
inclinatio. » } 

La nature de la forme qui détermine le sujet est la racine et la 
mesure de l’appétit qui l’accompagne : les étres dépourvus de con- 
naissance, étant sujets récepteurs d’une unique forme spécifique 
possédée physiquement et entitativement, ne jouissent que d’incli- 
nations naturelles aussi déterminées et contractées que la forme qui en 
est le principe ; par contre, les étres doués de connaissance, capables 
de recevoir la forme de l’autre d’une fagon non compositive, c’est-a- 
dire sans la contracter aux limites du sujet, jouissent d’un appétit 
proportionné, appelé appétit élicite, par lequel ils peuvent se porter 
vers le bien représenté.? 

Il semble bien qu’il faille conclure que l’appétit élicite et les vertus 
qui y sont subjectées sont dépourvus de ce caractére de priorité qui 
définit le mode de la nature. C’est pourquoi saint Thomas enseigne 
que la procession selon la volonté ne jouit pas du « modus naturae », 
propre aux opérations qui procédent de |’intelligence : 


Dictum est enim, quod processio per modum naturae intelligitur 
quando aliquid procedit ab aliquo sicut illud quod procedit a natura... 
Processio autem quae est a naturali agente non praesupponit aliam proces- 
sionem nisi per accidens.. .° 


Cette antériorité de l’intelligence n’a rien qui doive étonner, car 
le vrai, objet de l’intelligence, est de soi antérieur au bien. I] s’ensuit 
que l’antériorité de Vintelligence sur l’appétit n’est que la réplique dans 
le sujet de l’antériorité du vrai sur le bien. 


* Cf. Laval théologique et philosophique, Vol. XVI, 1960, n° 1, pp. 20-52. 


1. Ja, q.19, a.1 ; q.80, a.1 ; Ia Ilae, q.8, a.1 ; q.26, a.1 ; q.40, a.8 ; De Malo, q.16, 
a.2 ; q.6,a.1 ; III Sent., dist. 27, q.], a.2. 


2. Ta, q.80, a.1. 
3. De Potentia, q.10, a.2, ad 7. 
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Notons, en second lieu, que le vrai est plus profond et plus fonda- 
mental que le bien : le vrai s¢mpliciter, comme |’étre, se dit premiére- 
ment de la substance et secondairement des accidents. Aussi les 
accidents ne se définissent qu’imparfaitement : 


Secundum quod aliqua habent esse, possunt definiri ut in 7 Metaphys. 
dicitur ; unde quia ens per prius de substantia dicitur quae perfecte ratio- 
nem habet entis, ideo nihil perfecte definitur nisi substantia : accidentia 
autem, sicut incomplete rationem entis participant, ita definitionem abso- 
lutam non habent : quia in definitionibus eorum ponitur aliquid quod est 
extra genus eorum, scilicet subjectum eorum.? 


Le bien, au contraire, se consomme dans |’existence et les accidents, 
tous deux extrinséques 4 ]’essence. Or la substance est plus profonde, 
plus intime et plus permanente que les accidents. II s’ensuit que 
Vintelligence, par son objet méme, imite mieux la nature. 


B) Réponse a ces difficultés 


Nous ne pouvons évidemment renier cette doctrine ; nous croyons 
cependant qu’il faudrait se rappeler certaines distinctions nettement 
formulées par saint Thomas. 

Faisons tout d’abord une premiére remarque touchant l’anté- 
riorité du vrai sur le bien. 

Le vrai et le bien peuvent étre considérés de deux fagons : en 
eux-mémes et dans le sujet qu’ils perfectionnent. Envisagé en lui- 
méme, le vrai est antérieur au bien : en tant que perfectif de l’intelli- 
gence, il est fondé sur la seule quiddité, la « ratio speciei » de l’étre, 
alors que le bien ne peut parfaire la volonté sans inclure l’existence 
elle-méme. 

Sans doute, le vrai et le bien, comme du reste tous les transcen- 
dantaux, n’ajoutent rien de réel 4 l’étre ; mais l’ordre que saint Tho- 
mas manifeste entre eux, semble bien établi en fonction du fondement 
méme de la relation de raison qui permet 4 l’esprit de distinguer ces 
divers aspects de l’étre ; de telle sorte qu’un transcendantal est dit 
antérieur 4 un autre, selon qu’il révéle 4 l’intelligence, un aspect plus 
fondamental de |’étre. 

Or dans tout étre il faut considérer deux choses : l’essence, |’es- 
péce, la quiddité et l’existence. Et de méme que l’essence est anté- 
rieure et plus fondamentale que l’existence, le vrai est antérieur au 
bien qui inclut un élément de soi étranger 4 l’essence. 


Considerando verum et bonum secundum se, sic verum est prius bono 
secundum rationem, cum sit perfectivum alicujus secundum rationem 
speciei ; bonum autem non solum secundum rationem speciei, sed secundum 


1. III Sent., dist.35, q.1, a.2,ad 1; De Ver., q.3, a.2,ad 2; Ia Ilae, q.53, a.2,ad 3 ; 
De Potentia, q.8, a.4, ad 5. 
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esse quod habet in re ; et ita plura includit in se ratio boni quam ratio veri, 
et se habet quodammodo per additionem ad illa.? 


Par contre, envisagé du cété du sujet qu’il perfectionne, l’ordre 
est renversé. A ce propos, il convient de voir d’abord que le bien est 
antérieur au vrai, selon que la volonté et tout ce qui se tient dans la 
ligne de Vappétit, est en quelque sorte plus commun, plus fondamental 
et plus profondément enraciné dans le sujet. 


1° Le bien antérieur au vrai. Dans quel sens le bien est-il anté- 
rieur au vrai? Saint Thomas répond : 


Ea quae nata sunt perfici bono et vero, per prius perficiuntur bono 
quam vero: ex hoc enim, quod participant esse, perficiuntur bono, ut 
dictum est ; ex hoc autem quod cognoscunt verum aliquod perficiuntur 
vero. Cognitio autem est posterior quam esse : unde et in hac considera- 
tione ex parte perfectibilium bonum praecedit verum.? 


De quelle vérité entend parler saint Thomas quand il dit que le 
bien est antérieur au vrai? II s’agit manifestement ici de la vérité 
formelle qui se définit par la conformité du jugement avec la chose 
affirmée ou niée. La vérité transcendantale, en effet, méme « ex parte 
perfectibilium » est antérieure au bien : elle s’identifie, pour ainsi dire, 
avec |’étre, la substance, 4 laquelle elle n’ajoute qu’une relation de 
conformité 4 l’idée divine. 

Mais, alors, pourquoi le vrai se dit-il plus proprement et avant 
tout de la vérité formelle et non de la vérité transcendantale, alors que 
le bien se dit formellement de la chose ? 

Sans doute 4 cause des formalités propres au vrai et au bien, 
lesquels se définissent comme des explicitations déterminées de ]’étre, 
distinguées en fonction des facultés qu’ils perfectionnent. 

Or l’intelligence est perfectionnée par le vrai en l’attirant 4 elle ; 
la volonté, au contraire, est attirée par le bien qui est dans les choses.? 
C’est pourquoi Aristote, dans le De Anima, enseigne que |’Ame, par ses 
opérations de connaissance et d’amour, décrit une espéce de mouve- 
ment circulaire.t Les choses extérieures, en effet, sont 4 la fois le 
principe de la connaissance qui se consomme dans |’intelligence, et le 
terme de la volonté qui tend aux réalités singuliéres, concrétes. « Com- 
plementum cujuslibet motus, comme le dit saint Thomas, est in suo 


1. De Ver., q.21, 4.3. 

2. De Ver., q.21, 4.3. 

3. De Ver., q.2, 4.13, ad 10 ; q.14, a.5, ad 5; q.14, 2.11, ad 4 ; q.22, 2.11 ; q.14, a.1, 
ad 3; q.15,a.2; q.4,a.8; q.26, a.3. 

4. De Potentia, q.9, a.9 ; Ia Ilae, q.26, 2.3 ; Casetan, In Iam I Tae, q.66, a.3, 0.V. ; 
S. Tuomas, In III De Anima, lect.15. 
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termino. »! De méme, le lieu propre et connaturel de la vérité est 
Vintelligence, celui du bien est la chose extérieure elle-méme. 

Il s’ensuit que l’homme peut étre formellement bon, du moins 
d’une bonté relative, par l’étre de sa substance, avant que l’intelligence 
ne soit perfectionnée par la vérité formelle. 

Bien plus, ne peut-on pas affirmer que la volonté elle-méme, 
comme faculté du bien, par sa seule tendance au bien, soit déja for- 
mellement bonne d’une bonté distincte de celle qui lui appartient en 
tant qu’entité physique ; alors que l’intelligence ne saurait étre dite 
formellement vraie du seul fait de son inclination au vrai. 

La vérité formelle, en effet, comme l’étre lui-méme, ne saurait étre 
attribuée 4 l’intelligence en puissance de connaitre : « Ens non impor- 
tat habitudinem causae nisi formalis tantum, vel inhaerentis, vel exem- 
plaris ; cujus causalitas non se extendit nisi ad ea quae sont in actu.» ? 
Il semble bien que l’on doive en dire autant de la vérité formelle. Car 
cette derniére, encore qu’elle ne soit pas, 4 proprement parler, une 
forme qui actue l’intelligence selon le mode entitatif et compositif, 
qualifie et détermine la faculté appréhensive « ad modum formae ». 

Tout acte de connaissance humaine, en effet, comporte deux infor- 
mations : lune entitative et physique par laquelle et l’espéce représen- 
tative et l’acte d’intellection inhérent dans l’intelligence comme des 
accidents ; l’autre, intentionnelle, par laquelle l’intelligence devient la 
chose connue. Et si la premiére n’est qu’une condition absolument 
prérequise dans la plupart des connaissants, la seconde constitue le 
formel du connaitre, quel qu’il soit. C’est pourquoi saint Thomas, a la 
suite d’Aristote, compare lintelligence dépourvue d’espéces 4 la 
matiére premiére privée de forme.? 

Et de méme que la seule relation transcendantale de la matiére 
& la forme ne suffit pas pour que celle-la soit ; ainsi l’intelligence ne 
saurait étre dite vraie formellement par sa seule tendance au vrai : 
«In verum enim intelligibile fertur intellectus ut in formam, cum 
oporteat eo quod intelligitur, intellectum esse informatum. » 4 

La volonté, par contre, avant méme de posséder le bien, la fin 
qu’elle convoite, est déja bonne d’une bonté tout 4 fait spéciale, par le 
seul fait de tendre au bien.*® 


1. De Ver., q.1, a.2, c. C’est en vertu Ue ce principe que saint Thomas place de 
véritables vertus dans les facultés sensibles appétitives alors qu’il refuse d’en accorder aux 
facultés sensibles appréhensives. Ja I Jae, q.56, a.5, ad 1. Jean de Saint-Thomas argu- 
mente de la méme facgon pour manifester que ]’élection est dans l’appétit et ’¢mperiwm dans 
Vintelligence. Curs. Theol., t. v, disp.6, a.1, 1.29. Nous retrouvons la méme doctrine pour 
manifester que la « pia affectio » seraméne Ala foi. Curs. Theol., t.vm, disp. 3, a.3, 0.6. 

2. Ta, 4.5, 8:2, ad,2. 

3. II Sent., dist.8, q.1, a.4 ; De Ver., q.8, a.6. 

4. De Ver., q.15, a.2. 

5. Bonum etiam in ordine consistit. JI C.G., cap.20. 


x 
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2° La volonté en tant qu’appétit est en quelque sorte plus commune, 
plus fondamentale et plus profondément enracinée dans le sujet. Cette 
antériorité relative du bien sur le vrai, éclaire les rapports analogues 
qui existent entre |’intelligence envisagée comme tendance au vrai 
et la volonté considérée comme appétit du bien. 

Sans doute la procession d’amour est nécessairement consécutive 
4 la procession d’intelligence. I] est toutefois utile de remarquer que 
le mouvement selon lequel la volonté (en tant qu’appétit) tend au bien 
et partant aux vertus morales, est pour ainsi dire plus commun, plus 
fondamental et plus profond. 

Pour prévenir toute équivoque il convient d’insérer ici une pré- 
cision tout a fait primordiale en vue de bien déterminer ce qui carac- 
térise la volonté envisagée dans sa ligne d’appétit. 

A cet effet, nous pouvons emprunter, en |’élargissant un peu, 
une distinction trés formelle de Cajetan. I] s’agit, dans ce passage, 
d’expliquer, en recourant aux objets, que les vertus morales sont moins 
nobles que les vertus intellectuelles : « manifestum est autem quod 
objectum rationis est nobilius quam objectum appetitus : ratio enim 
apprehendit aliquid in universali ; sed appetitus tendit ad res, quae 
habent esse in particulari. » ! 

Une difficulté surgit alors immédiatement : l’objet de la volonté 
n’est-il pas le bien universel, le bien sans limites? L’appétit raison- 
nable ne jouit-il pas d’une envergure aussi grande que celle de l’intelli- 
gence? Alors, en effet, que les facultés sensibles, en vertu de leur 
dépendance, de leur attachement 4 un organe déterminé, n’atteignent 
inéluctablement que certaines natures déterminées, 4 savoir les natures 
corporelles ; les facultés spirituelles, 4 cause de leur immatérialité, 
possédent un objet matériel non contracté a telle nature déterminée 
comme la vue et l’ouie : « unde impossibile est quod in parte intellectiva 
distinguantur diversae potentiae ad diversas naturas objectorum ; sed 
solummodo secundum rationem diversam objecti, prout, scilicet, 
secundum diversam rationam in unam et eamdem rem quandoque 
actus animae fertur. » ? 

Aussi bien, comme l’intelligence atteint tout l’étre sous l’aspect 
de vrai, la volonté atteint tout l’étre sous l’aspect de bien. C’est 
méme 14 ce qui distingue l’appétit rationnel de l’appétit naturel et 
sensible : 


Appetitus superior, qui est voluntas, tendit directe in rationem appeti- 
tibilitatis absolute; sicut voluntas ipsam bonitatem appetit primo et princi- 
paliter, vel utilitatem, aut aliquid hujusmodi ; hanc vel illam rem appetit 
secundario, in quantum est praedictae rationis particeps ; et hoc ideo quia 
natura rationalis est tantae capacitatis quod non sufficeret ei inclinatio ad 


1. Ia IIae, q.66, 2.3. 
2. De Ver., q.15, a.2. 
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unam rem determinatam, sed indiget rebus pluribus et diversis : et ideo 
inclinatio ejus est in aliquid commune quod in pluribus invenitur.* 


Du reste, comme le remarque saint Thomas, |’appétit sensible lui-méme 
atteint, d’une certaine facon, l’universel.? 

Comment done saint Thomas peut-il affirmer que la volonté est 
inférieure et moins noble que l’intelligence, en alléguant que l’appétit 
se porte vers le singulier? Cajetan apporte une explication capitale ; 
il importe de citer le texte dans son intégrité : 


Ad objecta autem in oppositum dicitur quod praesens sermo non 
comparat rationem appetitui intellectivo in specie : sed appetitui communi 
voluntati, irascibili et concupiscibili. Unde patet quod, sicut ratio per se 
primo est universalis, et reflexe particularis ; ita appetitus per se respicit 
res in particulari ; permissive, in quantum intellectivus est, respicit universale. 
Comparatio autem fit secundum primaria, non secundum secundaria 
objecta. Dicitur secundo quod, quia appetitus hoc ipsum quod tendat in 
universale, habet aratione ; ideo ratio quae ex seipsa hoc habet, etiam in 
hoc est nobilior. Et ut excludatur omnis cavillatio, dicito quod vis rationis 
consistat in hoc, quod ratio tendit ex se in universale, ita quod habet ipsum 
ut proprium. Quod nulli alteri convenit : quia appetitus, si tendit in uni- 
versale, habet hoc ex alio, et ué communicatum, et participative.* 


Cette doctrine, selon laquelle on fait la part dans la volonté de ce 
qui est propre et de ce qui est participé, est clairement enseignée par le 
Docteur angélique. L’intelligence et la volonté, 4 cause de leur enra- 
cinement dans une méme substance, sont susceptibles d’une certaine 
interpénétration par laquelle les deux facultés spirituelles se communi- 
quent mutuellement leurs caractéristiques propres. C’est ainsi que 
intelligence, dans le commandement, en plus d’ordonner, jouit d’une 
certaine efficacité qu’elle recoit de la volonté. Il en va de méme de la 
volonté : en plus des actes qui lui sont proportionnés comme le vouloir 
absolu et direct, elle en produit d’autres qui lui conviennent « secun- 
dum id quod ex impressione rationis relinquitur in ea »,* telle, par 
exemple, l’élection. L’ordre, la distinction, et la préférence étant le 
propre de l’intelligence, la volonté ne peut éliciter un choix, qui impli- 
que nécessairement une comparaison, qu’en vertu d’une certaine parti- 
cipation du pouvoir de discernement propre 4 la raison. 

1. De Ver., q.25, a.1. ‘ 

2. Ia Ilae, q.29, 3.6. 

3. Casetan, In Iam IIae, q.66, 2.3, n.V. Ce « permissive » de Cajetan semblerait 
bien pouvoir se justifier du fait que saint Thomas appelle volontaire « secundum quid » 
Vacte de volonté qui se porte vers un objet concu selon une certaine abstraction. Etant 
donné le caractére réaliste de l’appétit, seuls les actes qui tendent au bien réel, circonstancié, 
sont appellés volontaires au sens plein du terme. Ja IJae, q.6, 2.6 ; Ia, q.113, a.7, c. ; 
ITa ITae, q.142, 2.3 ; Ia, q.19,a.6, ad 1; q.23, a.4, ad 3; Caseran, In Ilam IIae, q.36, 
a.2, n.IT. 

4. De Ver., q.22, 2.13. 
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D’elle-méme, selon ce quila constitue en propre, la volonté, comme 
appétit, tend au bien singulier d’une maniére absolue et aveugle. Or, 
précisément, saint Thomas enseigne que le mouvement de |’Ame par 
lequel l’appétit tend aux choses singuliéres, est plus commun, et pour 
ainsi dire, plus profond et par suite plus naturel que celui par lequel le 
connaissant tire les choses 4 soi. 


Cognitio et voluntas radicantur in substantia spirituali super diversas 
habitudines ejus ad res. Est enim una habitudo spiritualis substantiae ad 
res, secundum quod res quodammodo sunt apud ipsam spiritualem substan- 
tiam, non quidem secundum esse proprium... sed secundum propriam 
rationem... Et quia ratio absoluta sine concretione non potest inveniri 
nisi in substantia immateriali ; ideo cognitio non rebus omnibus attribuitur, 
sed solum immaterialibus ; et secundum gradum immaterialitatis est gradus 
cognitionis...; voluntas autem in quibus appetitus fundatur super habi- 
tudinem, qua substantia spiritualis refertur ad res, ut habens ordinem 
aliquem ad eas in seipsis existentes. Et quia cucuslibet ret tam materialis 
quam immaterialis est ad rem aliam ordinem habere ; inde est quod cuilibet 
ret competit habere appetitum vel naturalem, vel animalem, vel rationalem 
seu intellectualem ; sed in diversis diversimode invenitur.! 


Manifestement, le mouvement par lequel l’intelligence tire les 
choses 4 soi est plus noble: il révéle moins de passivité ; il libére 
Vhomme de son exiguité ontologique pour le faire devenir toute chose 
«ita ut totus ordo universi et causarum ejus in ea describatur. » 2 
Mais précisément, l’immatérialité requise pour ce mode de réception 
propre 4 la connaissance, restreint 4 quelques étres seulement cette 
éminente prérogative.® 


1. De Ver., q.23, a.1. 

2. De Ver, q.2, 4.2. 

3. De Ver., q.21, a.3, c. Ceci explique aussi que les relations fondées sur I’esse spiri- 
tuel de l’espéce intentionnelle ne soient pas réciproques : de soi, seul le connaissant en est le 
sujet. Au contraire la relation d’aimant et d’aimé étant fondée sur le bien qui est « forma- 
liter in omnibus rebus », rend possible un rapport réel de l’aimé et de l’aimant. 

« Ad tertium dicendum, quod relativorum invenitur triplex diversitas. Quaedam 
sunt quorum utrumque importat relationem non in re existentem sed in ratione tantum ; 
sicut quando ens refertur ad non ens, vel relatio ad relationem, vel aliquid hujusmodi, ut 
supra dictum est. Quaedam vero quorum utrumque relationem realem importat, sicut 
Pater et Filius. Quaedam vero quorum alterum importat relationem realem, et alterum 
relationem rationis tantum, sicut scientia et scibile. Et hujusmodi diversitatis ratio est, 
quia illud supra quod fundatur relatio, quandoque invenitur in altero tantum, et quandoque 
in utroque ; ut patet quod relatio scientiae ad scibile fundatur supra apprehensionem 
secundum esse spirituale. Hoc autem esse spirituale in quo fundatur relatio scientiae, est 
tantum in sciente et non in scibili, quia ibi est forma rei secundum esse naturale ; et ideo 
relatio realis est in scientia, non est in scibili. E contrario est de amante et amato, quia 
relatio amoris fundatur super appetitum boni ; bonum autem non est aliquid existens 
tantum in anima, sed etiam in rebus. Unde dicit Philosophus (VI Metaphys., text. 2), quod 
bonum et malum sunt in rebus ; verum et falsum in anima, et ideo, dicit Avicenna, (tract. 
IIT Metaph., cap. X), quod in amante et amato, in utroque relativorum est invenire disposi- 
tionem per quam referatur ad alterum ; non inscienteetscibili. » J Sent., dist.30a.3, ad 2. 
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De toute évidence, si nous envisageons les vertus morales en elles- 
mémes, selon leur nature propre, ells ne peuvent se prévaloir d’une 
extension plus grande que les vertus intellectuelles : seul homme ou 
Vétre doué d’intelligence est susceptible de posséder et les unes et les 
autres. L’animal, en effet, quine jouit d’aucune vertu intellectuelle, ne 
posséde non plus aucune vertu morale. Envisagées de ce point de 
vue, les vertus morales n’ont pas plus d’extension que la volonté elle- 
méme. 

Cependant, si l’on considére la volonté comme s’inscrivant dans la 
ligne de l’appétit, c’est-A-dire comme faculté de l’Ame qui tend aux 
choses dans leur singularité (en faisant abstraction de la maniére 
spéciale selon laquelle elle y tend), il paratt juste d’affirmer que, sous 
cet angle bien précis, la volonté participe 4 une tendance antérieure et 
plus fondamentale parce que commune 4 tous les étres quels qu’ils 
soient. 

S’il est possible, en effet, de concevoir un univers composé de 
natures privées de connaissance, c’est-a-dire dépourvues du pouvoir 
assimilateur par lequel le connaissant tire 4 soi toutes choses pour s’y 
identifier intentionnellement, il est absolument impossible de concevoir 
un monde ov toutes les natures qui le composeraient seraient totalement 
dépourvues d’appétit, dégagées de toute référence au bien et 4 la fin. 

Si donc la volonté est plus enracinée dans le sujet par le fait qu’elle 
se rattache 4 un élément plus fondamental et plus commun, les vertus 
morales qui y résident, participent, elles aussi, 4 cet attribut. 

Encore une fois, il ne s’agit pas de la volonté comme appétit 
rationnel élicite. Si nous opposons, comme saint Thomas lui-méme 
le fait dans le texte cité du De Veritate, la ligne de la connaissance et 
celle de l’appétit, nous constatons que la seconde, quoique moins 
noble, est, de sa nature, plus commune, fondamentale et plus nécessaire. 
Nous en concluons que toutes les déterminations (facultés, inclinations 
et habitus) qui se situent dans cette direction, participent de ces 
mémes notes. 


Moins commune, la connaissance est aussi moins profondément 
enracinée dans le sujet que l’appétit, que l’appétit intellectuel lui- 
méme. Sans doute c’est le sujet qui connait, mais non pas selon ce qui le 
constitue, matiére et forme. Fondée sur l’immatérialité, l’union inten- 
tionnelle propre A la connaissance, s’oppose irréductiblement & l’union 
entitative, compositive, selon laquelle un accident inhére au sujet. 
Aussi, 4 parler formellement, l’on ne peut dire que la connaissance est 
Vunion d’un sujet et d’un objet ; s’il y a union subjective dans la con- 
naissance, elle n’intervient que comme fondement prérequis. 

Si une certaine séparation de la matiére et une élévation au-dessus 
du mode de recevoir du sujet sont indispensables 4 la connaissance, car 
« intus existens prohibet extraneum », il en va tout autrement dans la 
ligne de l’appétit quel qu’il soit : c’est tout le sujet, selon tout ce qu’il 
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comporte, qui tend vers le bien, ce dernier impliquant, lui aussi, inté- 
grité et totalité. 

C’est pourquoi, les dispositions subjectives, 1’ intus existens », 
loin de contrecarrer le mouvement de l’appétit, sont au principe de 
Vamour :' « similitudo est principium amandi». Et Cajetan souligne 
que la similitude en question se tient du cété du sujet.? 

Cet enracinement dans le sujet explique que nous puissions parler 
d’un appétit naturel. 


Quidam dicunt quod sicut omnibus appetitus naturalis inest, ita et 
cognitio naturalis. Sed hoc non potest esse verum : quia, cum cognitio sit 
per assimilationem, similitudo in esse naturae, non facit cognitionem, sed 
magis impedit ; ratione cujus oportet organa sensuum a speciebus sensibi- 
lium esse denudata, ut possint eas recipere, secundum esse spirituale, quod 
cognitionem causat : unde illa quae nullo modo possunt aliquid recipere nisi 
materiale secundum esse, nullo modo possunt cognoscere ; tamen possunt 
appetere, in quantum ordinantur ad aliquam rem in esse naturae existen- 
tem. Appetitus enim non respicit de necessitate esse spirituale, sicut co- 
gnitio. Unde potest esse naturalis appetitus, sed non cognitio.® 


L’étude de la causalité et de la motion propre 4 l’appétit confirme 
cet enseignement. La volonté meut a titre de cause efficiente ; la 
fin meut aussi, mais en fournissant 4 l’agent la «ratio agendi». Cette 
présentation du bien 4 l’appétit se fait par l’intermédiaire de la con- 
naissance : aussi, sans étre la raison constitutive de la causalité finale, 
Vesse intentionel en est la condition irremplagable.‘ 


Sed movere per modum causae agentis est voluntatis et non intellectus ; 
eo quod voluntas comparatur ad res secundum quod in seipsis sunt ; intellec- 
tus autem comparatur ad res secundum quod sunt per modum spiritualem 
in anima. Agere autem et moveri convenit rebus secundum esse propriwm 
quo in seipsis subsistunt et non secundum quod sunt in anima per modum 
intentionis ; calor enim in anima non calefit sed igne. 

Et sic comparatio voluntatis ad res est secundum quod competit eis 
motus, non autem comparatio intellectus ; et praeterea actus voluntatis est 


1. « Ad tertium dicendum, quod omne quod appetit aliquid, appetit illud in quantum 
habet aliquam similitudinem cum ipso. Nec similitudo illa sufficit quae est secundum 
esse spirituale ; alias oporteret ut animal appeteret quidquid cognoscit ; sed oportet quod 
sit similitudo secundum esse naturae». De Ver., q.22, a.1, ad 38. Une condition tout & 
fait opposée est requise pour le connaftre. « Ad cognitionem non requiritur similitudo cone 
formitatis in natura, sed similitudo repraesentationis tantum ». De Ver., q.2, a.5, ad 53 
ibid., ad 17 ; II C.G., cap.98 ; Ia, q.84, a.l et 2. L’on objectera peut-étre le texte suivant 
de saint Thomas: «(natura unius angeli non prohibet intellectum ipsius a cognoscendis aliis 
naturis angelorum, cum tam superiores quam inferiores habeant affinitatem cum natura 
ejus...» Ja, q.56,a.2. Nous reportons le lecteur au commentaire de Cajetan. 


2. In Iam I Tae, q.27, 2.3. 
3. De Ver., q.22, a.1, ad 2. 
4, Casetan, In Iam ITae, q.1, a.1. 
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quaedam inclinatio in aliquid, non autem actus intellectus. Inclinatio 
autem est dispositio moventis secundum quod efficiens movet.! 


Comme les actions appartiennent au suppdt, la condition indis- 
pensable 4 toute causalité efficiente est l’existence d’un « quoddam 
singulare subsistens. » ? 

Ainsi done, de toutes maniéres, l’appétit se révéle fortement 
attaché aux profondeurs du sujet total : si bien que la matiére elle- 
méme est le siége d’un appétit naturel. 

Sans doute la volonté en tant qu’appétit rationel, jouit d’une spiri- 
tualité égale 4 celle de l’intelligence : il n’en demeure pas moins que 
son mouvement se consomme dans le singulier et que sa causalité 
engage, comme condition nécessaire, le sujet entier. Sa supériorité 
sur Vappétit naturel et sensible ne consiste pas tellement dans l’objet 
lui-méme que dans la maniére d’y tendre. 

C’est pourquoi l’appétit intellectuel et l’appétit sensible ne consti- 
tuent pas deux genres de puissance, comme le sens et l’intelligence. 


Sensus et intellectus differunt per rationes apprehensibilis in quantum 
est apprehensibile, propter hoc quod ad diversa genera pertinent potentia- 
rum : sensus enim tenet in apprehendendo particulare, intellectus autem in 
apprehendendo universale. Appetitus vero superior et inferior non differunt 
per differentias appetibilis in quantum est appetibile, cum in idem tendat 
bonum quandoque uterque appetitus ; sed differunt penes diversum modum 
appetendi : et ideo sunt quaedam diversae potentiae, sed non diversa 
potentiarum genera.* 


Ayant en commun de tendre a4 un objet singulier et de s’y porter 
selon leur étre singulier et subjectif, lappétit intellectuel, sensible et 
naturel manifestent entre eux une trés forte affinité. L’on comprend 
alors que certains mouvements de l’appétit sont en quelque sorte 
communs aux trois, selon des modes trés divers. 

Il convient de noter enfin que toutes ces caractéristiques qui sont 
le lot de la volonté, envisagée dans la ligne de l’appétit, se retrouvent 
aussi dans les vertus morales qui y résident, méme dans la prudence 
pour autant du moins que cette derniére est dépendante de l’appétit. 


x 


IV. LES VERTUS MORALES SONT PLUS CONNATURELLES A L’ HOMME 


Dans son commentaire du deuxiéme livre des Physiques, saint 
Thomas, aprés avoir expliqué le sens du mot nature, affirme que la 
forme a plus raison de nature que la matiére : « unde forma, secundum 


1. De Ver., q.22, a.12. 

2. Caseran, In Iam ITae, q.1, a.1. 
3. De Ver., q.22, a.4, ad 4. 

4. Ia Tae, q.41, a.8, ¢. 
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quam aliquid est naturale in actu, est magis natura quam materia, 
secundum quam est aliquid naturale in potentia. » ! 

Aussi ce qui est naturel selon la forme est plus naturel que ce qui 
est naturel selon la matiére.? Par suite il pourrait sembler vrai de dire 
que les vertus intellectuelles, qui fortifient la raison, principe consti- 
tutif et formel de l’homme, sont plus naturelles que les vertus morales : 
car deux d’entre elles, la force et la tempérance, sont subjectées dans 
Vappétit sensible qui a raison d’élément générique et, dans une certaine 
mesure, matériel. 

Rappelons toutefois que nature ne se dit pas uniquement de la 
matiére et de la forme entendues comme co-principes physiques du 
composé substantiel. Sans doute le composé, le sujet, le « quod », ne 
saurait, 4 parler strictement, étre appelé nature : « quia natura habet 
rationem principii, compositum autem habet rationem principiati ».? 
Mais il n’en va pas de méme pour la forme totale : « non solum forma 
partis dicitur natura, sed species ipsa quae est forma totius, ut si 
dicamus quod hominis natura non solum est anima sed humanitas et 
substantia quam significat definitio. » 4 

Conséquemment, ce qui est conforme 4 la forme totale, 4 l’espéce, 
jouit d’une naturalité plus grande que ce qui est tel par rapport 4 la 
seule «forma partis». Or homme est essentiellement un composé 
et le terme formel de la génération n’est pas l’Ame, mais l’humanité, la 
forme totale. Sans doute l’Ame est créée immédiatement par Dieu ; 
mais étant par nature partie d’un tout, elle est créée dans un corps : 


si natura animae haberet integram speciem, ita quod secundum se crearetur, 
ratio ila procederet ut per se in principio crearetur ; sed quia naturaliter 
est forma corporis, non fuit seorsum creanda, sed debuit creari in corpore.® 


C’est pourquoi il n’est pas possible de définir l’Ame sans inclure le 
corps, son sujet propre : « unde cum anima sit forma oportet quod in 
definitione ejus ponatur materia sive subjectum. » ® Toute définition 
qui, dans les étres composés, ignore ou néglige l’élément matériel, est 
dialectique et non naturelle. Ainsi la définition de la colére : « appe- 
titus vindictae », n’incluant pas la transmutation corporelle, essentielle 
& la passion, est-elle insuffisante ; et, bien que la définition « ascensio 
sanguinis circa cor » soit proprement naturelle, saint Thomas appelle 
plus naturelle celle qui unit les deux éléments : « nihilominus tamen illa 
quae ex utrisque est, scilicet ex materia et forma, est magis naturalis. » 7 


: In II Phys., lect. 2, 0.5. 

. De Malo, q.5, a.5. 

. In IT Phys., lect.2. 

. In V Metaph., lect.5, 0.822. 

. Ta, g.90, a.4, ad 1. 

. In II De Anima, l\ect.1, n.213. 
. Ibid., n.27. 
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Par suite, l’homme étant essentiellement un composé, les vertus 
qui inclinent au bien de la nature totale et pourvoient au bien du 
tout, lui sont plus connaturelles, et sont plus profondément inviscérées 
en lui. Aussi le saint Docteur, tout en exaltant la vie spéculative, 
déclare que la vie active est plus proprement humaine. 


Unde patet, quod tam virtus moralis quam prudentia sunt circa 
compositum. Virtutes compositi, proprie loqguendo, sunt humanae, in 
quantum homo est compositus ex anima et corpore. Unde et vita, quae est 
secundum has, scilicet secundum prudentiam et virtutem moralem, est 
humana, quae dicitur vita activa. Et per consequens felicitas, quae in hac 
vita consistit, est humana. Sed vita et felicitas speculativa quae est propria 
intellectus, est separata et divina.! 


L’on objectera que le méme Docteur écrit dans la legon précé- 
dente : «dum homo vivit secundum operationem. intellectus, vivit 
secundum vitam maxime sibi propriam. » 2? Mais, comme il l’explique 
au paragraphe suivant, ( maxime sibi propriam » ne se dit pas « simpli- 
citer » de homme ni de la forme totale, mais de la partie principale de 
Vhomme qui l’éléve au-dessus des animaux. 

L’on insistera peut-étre en citant ce texte trés précis : 


Si ergo aliquid nominari debeat nomine designante proprietatem ipsius, 
non debet nominari ab eo quod imperfecte participat, neque ab eo quod 
excedenter habet, sed ab eo quod est sibi quasi coequatum : sicut si quis 
velit proprie nominare hominem, dicet eum substantiam rationalem, non 
autem intellectualem, quod est proprium nomen angeli: quia simplex 
intelligentia convenit angelo per proprietatem, homini vero per participa- 
tionem ; neque substantiam sensibilem, quod est nomen bruti proprium ; 
quia sensus est minus quam id quod est proprium homini, et convenit homini 
excedenter prae aliis animalibus. » @ 


Il convient de répondre : la raison qui est tout 4 fait propre et 
adéquate 4 l’homme comme composé c’est la raison pratique du dis- 
cours prudentiel et la raison participée dans les vertus morales : seules 
ces vertus sont proprement humaines « simpliciter, omnibus modis ». 


In hoc homine autem invenitur primo quidem natura sensitiva, in qua 
convenit cum brutis ; ratio practica quae est homini propria secundum 
suum gradum ; et intellectus speculativus, qui non perfecte in homine 
invenitur sicut invenitur in angelis, sed secundum quamdam participationem 
animae. Ideo vita contemplativa non est proprie humana, sed super- 
humana ; vita autem voluptuosa, quae inhaeret sensibilibus bonis, non est 
humana sed bestialis ; vita ergo proprie humana, est vita activa quae 
consistit in exercitio virtutum moralium.* 


1. In X Hithic., lect.12, n.2115. 

2. Ibid., lect.11, n.2109. 

3. Ia, q.108, 3.5, c. 

A. Q.D. De Virt. Card., q. unica, a.1, c. 
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Notons que l’exercice des vertus morales est proprement humain 
& cause du mode discursif de la prudence qui les informe, et, surtout, du 
fait de l’engagement du composé humain qu’il comporte : ainsi ces 
vertus sont-elles totalement humaines et quant 4 la forme et quant 4 
la matiére. 

Afin de faire saillir davantage ce caractére connaturel des vertus 
morales, il conviendrait de manifester comment les vertus intellec- 
tuelles, qui rectifient intelligence spéculative tournée vers la contem- 
plation du vrai nécessaire, sont principes d’une félicité que saint 
Thomas appelle séparée, surhumaine et divine. 

Puis deux notes caractéristiques des vertus intellectuelles : l’im- 
passibilité et l’intemporalité, font bien saisir cet aspect de séparation 
et d’abstraction de la vie intellectuelle, par quoi elle s’oppose 4 la vie 
morale qui, elle, mobilise tout le sujet. 

JASMIN Bouay. 


Some Basic Notions of the Personalism of 
Nicolas Berdyaev 


The title of Donald Lowrie’s recent biography of Nicolas Ber- 
dyaev, Rebellious Prophet,’ is fittingly chosen both to express the 
living personality of Berdyaev, and to indicate a characteristic of his 
personalism. The late Professor Egbert Munzer had observed a 
subtile anarchism in Berdyaev’s personalism, but had refrained from 
criticizing it owing to Berdyaev’s passionate defence of human liberty 
in face of personality-killing totalitarianisms.2 F. H. Heinemann 
characterized the general outlook of Berdyaev’s philosophy as a 
mystical anarchism.* Certainly, the anarchic aspect of Berdyaev’s 
thought appeals but to a few, yet it seems the very essence of his 
thought, and from it his philosophy of personalism, which does appeal 
to many, is drawn. 

Berdyaev characterizes his philosophy as personalistic, but this 
term itself is vague ; it applies to several philosophic schools whose 
basic principles are different. The anarchism in Berdyaev, however, 
seems to stem from the absolute value attributed to personality, and 
thus to appreciate the profound anarchism of his personalism, we 
must determine what is his conception of the person. 

Berdyaev describes the person in a series of opposites which 
give the appearance of dualism. We must be careful not to interpret 
this in an ontological sense, since Berdyaev considers that classifica- 
tions as monism and dualism are simply rationalizations.4 Yet to 
understand his concept of the person, we must consider the antinomies 
which he developed to solve certain problems, and which are the basic 
notions of his personalism. The problem of man and society he settles 
by distinguishing between person and individual ; again, he resolves 
the epistemological problem in terms of subject and object ; as to 
the problem of reality, he considers it in term of spirit and nature. 
We may add that these are the distinctions which lead Berdyaev to 
his conception of the creative act, which is based upon the Ungrund 
of Jacob Boehme. It is by considering these basic notions used by 
Berdyaev to explain his concept of the person, that we may see that 
the description of his personalism as anarchic is fully justified. 


1. Donald A. Lowrin, Rebellious Prophet, Harper and Brothers, New York, 1960. 

2. Egbert Munzmr, Nicolas Berdyaev, in The University of Toronto Quarterly, 1945, 
January, p.193. 

3. F. H. Hernemann, Existentialism and the Modern Predicament, Adam and Charles 
Black, London, 1953, pp.154-164. 

4. Dream and Reality, MacMillan, London, 1951, p.222. 
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THE PERSON AND THE INDIVIDUAL! 


The primary distinction in Berdyaev’s personalism is that of the 
person and the individual. This distinction has been claimed to 
belong to the intellectual heritage of mankind ; it has been invoked 
by very different schools, and the sociological problems of our present 
age have given it a certain actuality.2. Berdyaev insists on this dis- 
tinction and in this recognizes his agreement with the French Thomists, 
but he considers that the scholastics of the Middle Ages had difficulty 
with the problem of the person owing to the manner in which they 
solved the problem of individualization.® 

The problem of the person, for Berdyaey, is that man as a person 
is an enigma ; the entire world is nothing in comparison to the person 
and his destiny. The person lives in a constant agony wishing to know 
what he is, where he is going, where he came from. The Greeks, 
according to Berdyaev, already had seen the solution to this problem 
in philosophical knowledge. Man can know himself either through 
his divine element or through his demoniacal element, and thus can fol- 
low either his higher or lower nature.‘ He, Berdyaev, sees the solution 
to this paradox in the distinction between the individual and the 
person.® 

For Berdyaev, the individual is indivisible, an atom in regard 
to a whole, and belongs to a natural, biological and sociological 
category ; not only is the individual a part of the species, of society, 
of the whole cosmos, but it cannot even be considered other than a 
part of a whole. The individual can be defined in its subordination 
to the whole, and as a centre of selfish affirmation. For this reason, 
individualism, derived from the term individual, does not. signify 
independence in relation to the whole, and to the social biological 
processes, but rather the isolation and the ineffectual revolt of the 
individual against the whole. The individual, as the product of a 
generic process, is related intimately to the material world ; born of 
parents, the individual with its biological origin bears the determina- 
tions of heredity, as well as of the genus and of society. There is no 
individual without the species, and no species without the individual ; 
the individual evolves in the categories which imply its distinction 
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from the specific, and carries on the struggle for existence in the bio- 
logical and social processes.! Existentially, the individual is not 
independent of the whole, and interiorly, has not life, but is determined 
exteriorly in its relation to the whole. But man, although being tied 
to the material world, is more than an individual, and contains a 
universal content, not as an individual but as a person.? 

According to Berdyaev, the person is that whereby man trans- 
cends and saves himself from the world presented to the individual.® 
The person is the contrary of the individual, and pertains to another 
dimension of existence.t Man as a person is an universe, a Microcosm, 
and belongs to a spiritual category. The positive characteristics of the 
person are liberty, and independence in regard to all totalities, cosmic, 
social, or specific, for the person itself is a totality containing an 
universality. The origin of the person is not to be found in the material 
world, but in God, in another world ; the material world provides 
the matter for the activity of the person, but the person is not de- 
pendent on it. The primacy of the person to collective realities is 
that the person contains them as parts, for the person is itself a whole 
with a universal content. Thus the person cannot be subordinated to 
them as a part to a whole, nor can be used as a means or instrument 
to an end, for the person is a whole and an end itself.” 

Berdyaev explains further that the person is a microcosm, con- 
taining a potential and infinite universe under an individual form. 
The universal content of the person is not accessible to other realities, 
characterized by being parts, in the historical and natural world ;* 
the person is a whole, and cannot be a part of any whole. Whereas 
man, as an individual, comes from nature, and is subordinated as a 
part to the cosmic whole, man, as a person, comprises as a part of 
himself, the universe ; this for Berdyaev is the mystery of personalism.°® 
Thus, man must not be considered only as a natural object, as a mere 
substance, for this would be a naturalist conception of him and he 
would be seen only partially, and not as an existential centre.'° 

The application of Berdyaev’s conception of the person and its 
distinction from the individual is best seen in his work Slavery and 
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Freedom, which is devoted to the struggle against the slavery of man. 
The philosophy it contains is deliberately personalistic,! and treats 
of man’s search for liberty in face of all forms of slavery. Berdyaev 
considers that man is a contradictory being in conflict with himself, 
and for this reason not only falls easily into slavery, but even desires it.? 
A brief look at some of the forms of slavery may bring out this distinc- 
tion a little clearer. 

Berdyaev considers that being enslaves man when the primacy 
of the universal, the general, is affirmed ; that which is general reigns 
in the objective world, but is absent from the world of person.? God 
can also be a source of slavery, insofar as He is considered as an 
absolute master to whom the person is subordinated and by whom 
it is dominated.‘ But Berdyaev distinguishes between God as an 
existent, and as an object. He accepts Feuerbach’s analysis in which 
God becomes a projection, an exteriorization of man himself but 
considers that this is God as an object, and not as a subject, and this 
is the source of man’s slavery to God. Man’s slavery to the universe, 
and to the cosmos, is similar to his slavery to God, but the most im- 
portant of the forms of slavery is man’s slavery to society.§ 

According to Berdyaev, society attempts to persuade man that 
it has produced him, and given him liberty ; man owes all that is best 
in him to society, and ought to give himself entirely to it. But Ber- 
dyaev, using the distinction of the person and the individual, considers 
that the individual is a part of society and subordinated to it, whereas 
the person is not ; rather, society is part of the person. Thus, the 
conception of the person, implying no socialization of the interior life 
of man, ought to be put at the basis of social organizations, and the 
person be considered other than under the aspect of a means for the 
common good. Berdyaev considers that the common good has served 
to justify many forms of slavery, and that to act for the common good 
is to act for something which has not its own proper existence, and 
which expresses in an abridged, abstract, impotent way, the duty 
of acting for the good of one’s neighbour, of every concrete being.’ 
It is to be noted that Berdyaev’s conception of a common good is 
tied up with his theory of objectivation. 

We may add that Berdyaev has difficulty determining the reality 
of society as a community, but he does reject the view which 
attributes to it either an"organic, substantial, or universal, abstract, 
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character. Berdyaev primarily is concerned with showing that man 
as a person is not subordinated to realities which are the result of 
~ objectivation ; all realities other than the person itself that attempt 
to subordinate the person are forms of slavery having their source in 
objectivation.! For this reason, Berdyaev considers that all collective 
realities, the universe, society, the family, and all movements, social- 
ism, liberalism, nationalism, and all products of man, art,) culture, 
civilization, attempt to enslave man as a person. We may agree that 
these realities may be, and in some cases are a source of slavery for 
- man, but the distinction between the person and the individual 
hardly provides the solution of these problems.?, However, Berdyaev’s 
defence of liberty is more radical than is evident at first sight, and is 
based upon a certain concept of the person ; this latter permits us to 
ask the following question.® 

But what is this universal content, this potential universe of the 
person? Berdyaev will explain it in several ways, but firstly, the 
person, for him, is not a static and closed reality, but is dynamic and 
open, realising an inner infinity which is rooted in man’s subjectivity.‘ 
All Berdyaev’s distinctions revolve about this pivot, the person’s 
universal content, and to understand this more fully we must turn 
to the distinction of subject and object which follows upon his con- 
sideration of the person as\an existential centre.® 


SUBJECT AND OBJECT 


Berdyaev considers that man may be considered either as an 
object or a subject. This distinction simply explains further the 
distinction between the person and the individual in terms of know- 
ledge and existence ; Berdyaev attempts to solve the epistemological 
problem presented by Kant and the idealists, and to maintain the 
existential basis of man to which Kierkegaard was so acutely aware. 
The individual belongs to the world of objects, of things, but the 
person belongs to the world of subjects, of existential centres. 

The person as an existential centre possesses a sensitivity for 
suffering and joy which is not found anyplace in the objective world, 
not in the nation, state, or in social organizations. No community 
in the objective world can be recognized as a person ; to speak of the 
suffering of a people is to use a metaphorical language. The person 
is not only capable of suffering but is in a certain sense suffering 
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itself. The struggle for the person, the affirmation of the person, are 
acts of suffering ; the person cannot realize himself without resistance 
to the enslaving power of the world. However, to accept slavery, to 
reject his liberty, the person can diminish his suffering ; this is the 
anguish and tragedy of the person. The essential idea of personalism 
for Berdyaev is that the supreme value is the person, and not the 
collective realities which are part of the objective world.! 

A point which will bring into focus the subjectivity of the person 
is Berdyaev’s treatment of nominalism and realism. For Berdyaev, 
the problem of what is the truth in regard to universals and the 
objective world is incorrectly presented. It is true, according to 
Berdyaev, that universals are found neither ante rem (realism and 
platonic idealism), nor post rem (empirical nominalism), but in rebus ; 
universals exist in the singular, that is, in the person as a primary 
quality. Universals are not found in an ideal supra-personal sphere, 
but in the person situated on the existential level. The universal and 
supra-personal values are part of the world of subjectivity, and thus 
the cosmos, humanity, society, are in the person and not the contrary. 
The universal, then, is not general, abstract, but is in the con- 
crete.” 

But what is the relation between the general abstract world, 
and the personal subjective world of universality? To answer this 
question Berdyaev considers the relation between the subject and 
object. For Berdyaev, German Idealism struck the blow at Greek 
philosophy and scholasticism from which they were unable to recover. 
The work had been started by Descartes, but was not radical enough ; 
it remained for Kant to question the naive realism which identified the 
world of objects with absolute or authentic being, and to seek in the 
subject the key to the problem of being.*? Berdyaev considers that 
the older metaphysics was non-critical and was based on a confusion 
of subject and object, of thought and thing, and for this reason was 
penetrated by a false objectivity. Pre-Kantian philosophy saw in- 
sufficiently the activity of the reason, and accepted its metaphysical 
pretentions as reflecting real entities.1 Kant was wrong in opposing 
the thing-in-itself to knowledge, but in doing so, the subject was thus 
discovered: * his precise error was to admit the existence of pure 
reason, and of pure thought ; for Berdyaev, thought is saturated with 
volitions, emotions and passions, and these play a part not only 
negatively but also positively.® 
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Yet, Berdyaev thinks that considerations of the relation between 
the subject and object upon which theories of knowledge have been 
based has not led to the pure subject which exercises the act of know- 
ing. German Idealism substituted for the concrete subject the tran- 
scendental conscience of Kant, the non-individualized and non-human 
Kgo of Fichte, and the universal spirit of Hegel. Thus knowing 
ceased to be a thing proper to man, and man ceased to be the knowing 
subject ; the result was a depersonalization in philosophy.! Berdyaev 
considers that even in the existentialist philosophies of Heidegger and 
Jaspers, the true problem of man, of the person, is not presented.? 
But what has to be considered is man in his own proper existence at 
the interior of being : this provides the possibility of man knowing, 
for man before knowing exists, and thus has being. The meaning of 
life cannot be discovered objectively by a person, for nothing objective 
xan have another meaning than that conferred on it by the subject ; 
it is only in the subject that all meaning is revealed. For Berdyaev, 
a theory of knowledge which opposes the subject to the object leads it 
to deprive existence of the subject as well as of the object ; being 
disappears and becomes impossible to know. The object of thought, 
then, is presented to the existential subject as something alien, foreign, 
extrinsic ; to objectivize is to render something foreign. ‘Thus, when 
being is objectivized, it is.no longer authentic being, but is simply 
being elaborated by the subject for the ends of knowledge ; the subject, 
making itself into this object other than itself, finds there the expres- 
sion which best fits its own cognitive structure. Knowledge, properly 
then, is an alienation, and is the product of the subject itself, of the 
spirit knowing itself. 

We shall see, in continuing our consideration of the person as a 
subject, that the personalism of Berdyaev, as well as that of other 
personalists, has an existentialist basis. Yet, as in the case of personal- 
ism, we must not identify too closely Berdyaev’s existentialism with 
any of its recent exponents. Thus Berdyaev, to differentiate between 
an existential and non-existential philosophy, insists that the former 
is by itself something which is a manifestation of being, of existence, 
whereas the latter treats of something, of an object ; the object, 
during the process by which it is produced, loses the mystery of exist- 
ence, of concrete being. It is considered generally, Berdyaev remarks, 
that to know is to objectivize, otherwise said, to render something 
foreign, while, on the contrary, to know effectively is to make some- 
thing close, in other words, to subjectivize, i.e., to relate to existence 
that which is revealed in the subject.4 For Berdyaev, the importance 
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of Kierkegaard is that he wished philosophy to be existence, and not 
only to treat of existence ;! Berdyaev’s criticism of Heidegger and 
Jaspers is that they philosophize on or about existence, and for this 
reason their philosophies remain scholastic.2. Berdyaev considers that 
we can have a logical system of existence, but no strict system is 
possible, for existence is interior to itself, more profound than the 
general, and does not reside in abstract thought. Since the knowing 
subject is itself an existing subject, subjective thought has for its aim 
to manifest its existential character. An existential philosophy, 
according to Berdyaev, cannot be built on concepts and ordinary 
categories, for concepts are always about something : they are never 
something ; existence has disappeared. But we may ask him what 
does it mean to exist. Berdyaev answers that to exist is to live onto- 
logically within oneself, in one’s own authentic world, and not to be 
thrown into the biological and social world.‘ 

Thus, Berdyaev’s concept of the subjectivity of the person leads 
him to make use of Feuerbach’s and Marx’s doctrine of alienation ; 
the former, according to Berdyaev, considered man’s alienation in 
religion, the latter in economic lifes In Berdyaev’s personalism, 
alienation receives an even wider application, and becomes the subordi- 
nation of the person to anything, to any object other than itself ; 
things belong to the world of objectivation, and are thus products of 
the person’s activity.* But let us look at objectivation. 

For Berdyaev, to objectivize is to rationalize, in this sense, that 
man mistakes the products of thought, for example, universals, for 
realities ; the irrational, the existent and existence thus are eliminated.” 
Often, rationalization is mistaken for knowing, because rationalization 
enters into such a large part of knowledge, but rationalization object- 
ivizes and alienates, and leads to the general, whereas knowing, 
identical with being and existence, attains the irrational and the indi- 
vidual. The meaning of existence is not given to us by things, 
objects, for the meaning is homogeneous with the subject, and resides 
in existence. The exterior world as presented to our senses is frag- 
mentary, partial, and the cosmic whole to which man wishes to 
subordinate himself is an intelligible image, the result of the subjects’ 
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activity ; man exteriorizes himself, and projects his own servitude 
- which he, then, represents to himself as a restriction imposed from 
~ exterior reality.? 

According to Berdyaev, it is not correct to say that Kant de- 
stroyed the basis for a metaphysics, but rather he brought to an end 
a naturalist and rationalist kind of metaphysics based on the object, 
on the world ;? his distinction between the order of nature and\freedom 
contains an eternal verity, and makes possible an existential philos- 
ophy, since the order of freedom is the order of existence.* But what 
exactly is the order of freedom? To understand this we must consider 
Berdyaev’s distinction between spirit and nature. 


SPIRIT AND NATURE 


Berdyaev’s personalism is a philosophy of the spirit as opposed 
to a naturalist philosophy : the antinomies between spirit and nature 
parallel the opposition he sees between freedom and necessity ; 
freedom pertains to the world of the spirit, and necessity to the world 
of nature.‘ In terms we have already mentioned, we may say that 
spirit pertains to the subject, nature to the object, to objectivation : 
in terms of existence, the spirit pertains to the existential centre which 
is singular and concrete, but nature pertains to the intelligible whole 
produced by the subject for cognitive purposes. Nevertheless, to 
describe the spirit in terms of singular, concrete existence, does not 
necessarily show the reality of the spirit, and for this reason Berdyaev is 
concerned to show, firstly, the reality of the spirit, then, its charac- 
teristics and objectivation. 

According to Berdyaeyv, the world has the tendency to deny the 
reality of the spirit while accepting implicitly certain of its charac- 
teristics which, however, are recognized only as epiphenomena of 
matter. Such are the materialists who attribute to matter all the 
faculties of the spirit ; reason, liberty, action. Other philosophical 
schools consider that the spirit is not so much an epiphenomenon of 
matter as of life ; thus, we have the vitalist conception of the spirit.® 
Still, others who defend the reality of the spirit consider it as a sub- 
stance, a reality qualitatively distinct from other objects in the 
natural world, but of the same kind.* In this latter conception, Ber- 
dyaev sees a naturalization of the spirit.6 But is it possible, Ber- 
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dyaev asks, to grasp and to show the reality of the spirit while con- 
sidering it as a cosmic reality of the same kind as other realities ? } 

For Berdyaev, the answer to this question depends on our notion 
of being ; for a critique of knowledge asks itself to what extent are the 
products of our thought added to what we generally call being, and 
to what extent does the activity of the subject construct this being 
which we eventually consider original.?- Further, Metaphysics had led 
itself to hypostatize concepts too easily ; the concept is taken for 
being, and thus a concept of being is created which corresponds to 
thought. Ontology seeks a being which would be objective, but the 
being it discovers is only the objectivation of its own concepts ; 
objective being which is offered to it is itself the result of an elabora- 
tion of its own concepts. Thus, ontology only reaches being which is 
the product of thought, and the fruit of a rational process. For 
Berdyaeyv, any Metaphysics, then, using ontological categories, and 
considering being as an object, a nature, be it spiritual or otherwise, is 
tainted by naturalism.’ 

Berdyaev considers that the German idealism of the nineteenth 
century, which was strongly impregnated by Kant, prevents Meta- 
physics from returning to a naturalistic, dogmatic kind ; its point of 
departure was the subject, and it presumed to discover the mystery of 
being through the subject. Nevertheless, he considers that German 
Metaphysics, owing to monistic and evolutionary tendencies, was led 
to identify spirit and nature, and in the case of Hegel, affirm the 
existence of an objective spirit. The problems of man and of person- 
ality were sacrified to the universal, impersonal spirit ; this was done 
in Greek Philosophy, but in another way, by giving priority to the 
universal, the general over the singular, the individual, the authentic 
existent. Thus, the philosophy of the spirit became objective. 
Berdyaev claims that Schopenhauer was on the right track to an 
existentialist philosophy in his opposition to objective and naturalist 
conceptions, for the mystery of reality cannot be revealed by consider- 
ing the object, the thing, but by the subject reflecting on its own act.® 

Berdyaey insists that the spirit is not an objective reality, does 
not belong to being as a rational category, is not part of, nor ever, a 
real object. The philosophy of the spirit is not a philosophy of being, 
an ontology, but a philosophy of existence. The spirit is a reality, 
but is other than the natural world, the world of objects. No object 
that exists, and no reality in the objective world, has the right to be 
called spirit. This explains, for Berdyaev, why it is so easy to deny 
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the reality of the spirit ; the spirit does not exist in the object, it only 
exists in the subject, and only the subject is existential and has its 
proper existence, whereas the object is itself the product of the subject. 
For Berdyaev, the reality of the spirit is of a different kind than that 
of the object, and is infinitely superior to, and more primitive than, the 
world of objects and things. 

But what then is the reality of the spirit? Berdyaey answers 
that it is a quality of existence different from, and superior to, that 
of the body and soul. He considers that there are three principles in 
man : the spiritual, the psychical, and the corporeal. The spiritual, 
however, should not be considered as a nature distinct from the body 
and the soul, rather the body and soul should be considered as capable 
of being raised to a higher level which is the existence of the spirit ; 
man goes from the level of nature to that of spirit which is freedom. 
The reality of the spirit does not proceed from the object but from 
God ; to be an object is to be for the subject.2. Berdyaev prefers the 
terminology of Kant in stating that the reality of spirit is that of 
freedom, and not of nature. 

Spirit gives meaning and value to man, and has thus an axiological 
character, conferring on man his supreme dignity, his supreme quality 
of existence in independence and interior unity. To answer the ques- 
tion whether our spiritual states conform to another reality, or whether 
our states are only of the subject, Berdyaev replies that, firstly, this 
is an incorrect way to present the problem, and secondly, our spiritual 
states do not conform to anything, they exist ; they are the fundamen- 
tal reality, and have more existence than any reflection of the objective 
world.’ 

To show further the fundamental reality of the spirit, Berdyaev 
proposes a third way to solve the problem of the relation between 
thought and being. The two classical solutions of realism and of 
idealism‘ in which, on the one hand, knowledge and perception are 
entirely defined by the object as the authentic reality, and on the other 
hand, knowledge becomes a creation of the subject, allow a third 
solution in considering simply that the subject itself is existential ; 
thus, authentic reality can be known through the subject itself. The 
object, then, which penetrates the subject from outside does not have 
to be accepted, nor does the reality which can be decomposed into 
sensations and concepts have tobe denied. For Berdyaev, the 
subject itself is being, and he insists that the strict use of the term 
being is only applicable to authentic being which is that of the subject. 
Thus, the spirit is a reality which is discovered in, and by the existential 
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subject, a reality which proceeds from the interior, and not from the 
exterior, from the objectivized world.! 

Again, Berdyaev makes use of the problem of universals to 
explain the reality of the spirit. For him, both nominalism and real- 
ism are two extremes of abstractions, and for this reason cannot arrive 
at the singular existent. He makes a distinction between the general 
and the universal ; the universals are product of objectivations, and 
thus are not existential, whereas the general is spirit, and in the subject, 
and, in a true sense, is the universal. Thus, the true universality 
which man wishes to attain is in the subject.” 

Berdyaev, following German idealism, introduces a further charac- 
teristic into the subject, that of irrationality. The spirit is not only 
universal, concrete, but also irrational. The subject contains not 
only thought which is abstract, but also the will, and existence, which 
play a role in knowing.? But is it possible, asks Berdyaev, to obtain 
a rational knowledge of that which is irrational? He answers that 
there is a knowledge which does not grasp the objects by concepts 
based upon universal principles, but which, participating in existence, 
penetrates into existence, into concrete reality, thus illuminating life. 
This is the only way to come to a knowledge of the spirit, and this 
knowledge is different in quality from that which considers the object- 
ive world ; it transcends the opposition between the universal and the 
particular, the generic and the individual, thought and being.® 

However, the reality of the spirit cannot be proved, but can be 
shown to those who are sensitive to qualitative difference ; in fact, 
human experience, the whole superior life of man, testify to the 
spirit’s existence. We cannot define the spirit, for this would be to 
objectivize it, but we can describe certain of its characteristics : 
liberty, meaning, creativity, love, value, and the tendency to a superior 
and divine world.* To understand the spirit, according to Berdyaev, 
we must consider it from a personalist point of view ; personality, 
existentially viewed, belongs to another sphere than the general, which 
is opposed to the individual. The person is unique, singular, different 
from the rest of the world, but the person is equally universal by its 
content which is capable of embracing the entire world by love and 
knowledge.” 

For Berdyaeyv, in so far as the spirit is freedom, its primary 
characteristic is manifested by independence in regard to determina- 
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tions of nature and of society ; the spirit primarily is opposed to any 
determinism.! The spirit is also interior, and can be considered, 
using spacial symbols, to be infinitely deep and celestially high ; 
spirit represents the evasion out of this world, the dynamic creative 
element, a kind of flight. The spirit cannot be determined by the 
natural world, and presents a promethean aspect in its revolt against 
the gods of nature, against the determinism of human destiny.” 

Berdyaev further states that the spirit acts everywhere, and in 
every thing ; it illuminates, transfigures, liberates but never constrains. 
The spirit is an energy, active and immanent in all realities : even 
though this energy comes from a superior sphere, it is concrete and 
complete ; it does not divide nor abstract anything. This description 
of spirit makes Berdyaev think of St. Thomas’s definition of grace : 
that far from denying nature, grace transfigures it. The victory of 
the spirit is different from the reign of nature ; determinism and the 
impersonal, are supreme in the order of nature, whereas freedom 
dominates in the order of the spirit where everything is based on the 
person and personal relations. The victory of the spirit does not 
signify the destruction of the cosmos, but rather its liberation and 
transfiguration. The spirit always means that man is not a slave, 
but the master of cosmic forces. The spirit is not being, but the 
meaning, the truth of being ; it is equally intelligence, but an in- 
tegral intelligence including the complete subject. Further, it is the 
spirit that makes a man to the image of God ; the spirit is the divine 
element in man.‘ 

Yet, Berdyaev considers that the term of spirit is commonly 
used in a very broad and general sense, namely, as applied to collecti- 
vities. We speak of the spirit of a people, of a class, of a profession, 
of an army, of a family or of a period, of an age, and even the spirit 
of materialism which denies the spirit. For Berdyaev, to speak of the 
spirit in such general terms loses the specific characteristics of the 
spirit. In the case of collectivities, spirit signifies simply an energy 
which gives a form, and unifies a certain group which may even be 
anti-spiritual. The axiological meaning of spirit is not applicable to 
collectivities as such, for strictly speaking, the spirit is always personal 
and subjective ; collectivities may be considered as individualities, 
but not as personalities.® : 

The universality of the spirit, insists Berdyaev, does not suppress 
the individual to the advantage of the general, of the abstract, of the 
impersonal, but rather concretizes personality as an unique being. 
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Berdyaev rejects what he considers to be St. Thomas’s opinion, 
namely, that the form (spirit) is something universal, and that indi- 
vidualization is attributed to the matter, for he considers that this 
conception falsifies the relations between the spirit and personality. 
Berdyaev insists that spirit signifies universality and personality, and 
represents the divine element in man, but is inseparable from the 
human element which acts conjointly with it. 

Berdyaev considers that, in the history of thought, the spirit often 
has been considered as intelligence, or as attached to the soul, but 
these conceptions run the risk of eliminating integrity from spirituality. 
Again, the spirit has been considered in too abstract a manner, and 
thus a false antithesis is set up between spirit and body, intellectual 
' and physical work.? Likewise, the subjective spirit has been con- 
sidered psychologically, whereas the objective spirit and the universal, 
ontologically. Berdyaev contests even the expression ‘‘ objective 
spirit, ’’ since that which is or becomes an object lacks interior exis- 
tence. It is the “I,” “You ” or “ We” which has interior existence, 
and cannot be thought of as objects. The objective spirit does not 
exist ; there is only an objectivation of the spirit. But how can the 
spirit be actualized in the world without objectivation and alienation ?4 
This raises the question of the creative act ; for the spirit is the 
integral creative act of man, the freedom which looses itself in the 
preontological depths of the world.® 

To summarize, we may say that the universal content of the 
person is the spirit, but this does not completely solve our problem. 
Again, to say that the origin of the spirit is God, and that the spirit 
is the breath of God in man, leaves something to be desired. Further, 
the spirit is other than the body and soul, and although always present, 
is developed and seemingly increased, by giving more and more quality 
and a higher level of existence to man. Berdyaev considers that his 
conception of spirit is similar to that of Hegel in so far as oppositions 
are resolved in it, but different in so far as the spirit is concretized, 
put into the singular existent, thus giving a dignity and value to the 
singular ; the spirit is axiological. Including a characteristic of 
German mysticism and philosophy, Berdyaev puts the notion of the 
irrational into the person, into knowing ; the whole subject is concern- 
ed in knowing, according to Berdyaeyv, and in this he wishes to dis- 
tinguish his thought from that of the scholastic tradition and St. 
Thomas, which, he states, insists upon the supremacy of the abstract 
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to the concrete, and does not consider sufficiently the role of the will 
and the emotions in knowing. We have here a volontarism which 
_ Berdyaev claims to have affinity to the Scotist school.! _ In opposition 
to the claims of scientism, and of a naturalist philosophical conception 
of the person, Berdyaev places freedom or liberty at the heart of 
reality, which is the person, and relegates necessity of any kind to the 
world of objectivation ; freedom itself does not consist in the tradi- 
tional doctrine of free will, but in a complete lack of any determination, 
in indetermination. We may add that this indetermination is 
universal ; this brings us back to the universal content of the person,? 
and the act therein which it is creative. 


THE CREATIVE ACT 


The creative act was one of Berdyaev’s first enduring philos- 
ophical notions. The intuition, as Berdyaev describes it, that man 
replies creatively to God, and that creation justifies man rather than 
redemption,’ led him to elaborate this principle in showing the nature 
of the person. This, in turn, led him to a conception of the spirit based 
on freedom ; freedom becomes the first principle whereby man can 
reply creatively to God. But how does the person reply to God? 
This question brings us tothe creative act of Berdyaev, and it is in 
understanding his concept of creativity that we appreciate the role 
of freedom in man’s reply to God. 

Berdyaev insists that his philosophy of freedom is not teleolog- 
ical ; man’s subordination to an end in view of which he is compelled 
to apply the less adequate means is opposed to the freedom of man. 
The end is not important. What is important is the creative energy, 
the nobility of beings who create life, and the emission of light which 
comes from the depths to illuminate the life of men. 

Berdyaev had set down his basic philosophy in The Meaning of 
Creativity,® and in his later days regretted that he did not develop it 
further rather than treat other subjects less characteristic of his 
thought. It also depressed him that his philosophy was not always 
understood, and that the uniformity of his thought was ignored. His 
theme of creation was misunderstood ; it was generally taken in the 
sense of artistic and cultural creations. But, perhaps the greatest 
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opposition was to his solution of the basic problem of man replying 
to God, namely, his doctrine of uncreated preexistential freedom.! 

The problem presented to Berdyaev is to explain the relation 
between creation and sin, between creation and redemption. On the 
one hand man is exalted, and on the other hand man is depressed ; 
the exaltation comes from a purifying grace on high, from God, and 
the depression comes from below, from man and human misery. But 
can a force, equally beneficial, come from man to overcome the 
oppression of sin? Thus man would justify himself not only by 
his docility to a supreme power, but also by his own creative exal- 
tation.? 

Berdyaev answers that the creative act is not a need, nor a right 
of man, but is an obligation of man to the exigency of God ; God 
awaits the creative act of man in reply to His own creative act. 
Human creation continues the creation and the perfection of the world, 
and is a human-divine work ; God working with man, and man 
working with God. God is the highest human idea, but the idea of 
man is the highest divine idea ; man awaits the birth of God in him, 
and God awaits the birth of man in Him. Berdyaev recognizes that 
the conception of God needing man is audacious, and has not been 
revealed explicitely but implicitely ; Berdyaev considers that without 
man’s own interior discovery of creativity, the revelation of the 
Human-Divinity would be meaningless.? 

To express the problem in more philosophical terms, Berdyaev 
states that he had been interested in the coming forth of being from 
nothing, and in the way which the non-existent became existent. 
Since the transition from non-being to being could not be expressed 
in starting from already determined existence — Berdyaev does not 
believe in the possibility of a rational ontology, but does in a phenom- 
enology of a spiritual experience described in a symbolic way —, the 
perfection of a creative work in this world can only be symbolical, 
namely, the sign of another perfection in another world, and on another 
level of existence. Berdyaev considers that a monistic ontology 
has difficulty in solving not only the problem of evil, but also that of 
the coming-to-be of something new : how does that which does not 
exist, come into being, become existent ? 4 

The problem, Berdyaev considers, was not easy to resolve for 
the Greek philosophers. Aristotle tried to solve it by his doctrine of 
potency and act, but this doctrine has a fundamental obscurity : 
what is the source of movement, of change : the potency or the act? 
Pure act is immobile and immutable, since it is in a perfect state ; 
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movement and change indicate imperfection. Thomists also insist 
that there is more perfection in immobility than movement, since 
that which is immoveable already has that which, in movement, is 
only becoming. For this reason, they affirm the primacy of being 
over freedom ; freedom and creative action are considered to be 
imperfections.! 

But for Berdyaeyv, the spiritual world is revealed in| creative 
genius, in movement, in freedom, and not in congealed, closed, im- 
mobile being. He considers that if we admit that reality is an achieved 
and closed being in which no modification, movement, would be 
possible, then the possibility of a creative act must be denied ; in fact, 
he adds, official theology, which considers itself orthodox, denies that 
man is a being capable of creating, and affirms that only the creator 
who is pure act can create.” 

But if we deny potency, and also movement, of God, then we are 
forced to deny of God the possibility of creating, for the creation of 
something new is interdependent on potency. In the case of man, 
we find that he is capable of creating, since he has potency which is not 
sufficiently actualized to lose the possibility of movement and change ; 
the possibility of accomplishing a creative act, of manifesting a change 
and something new, would seem to be interdependent on imperfection. 
For Berdyaev, this is the paradox : that which is revealed in man as 
the image and likeness of God, and which is the most perfect in him, 
would be the fruit of an imperfection, of potentiality, and the presence 
in him of non-being.’ 

For Berdyaev, then, the doctrine of God as pure act, as lacking 
potentiality, makes the creation of the world absurd, and deprived 
of meaning, since the creation of the world and man would be fortui- 
tous, and perfectly useless to God. Thus, the creature, brought about 
by a chance event and not by the interior life of the Divinity, would 
only be called to a blind submission, and not to a creative reply to the 
Divine appeal. In consequence, ontology should deny the possibility 
of something new, of the creative potency, of freedom, of everything 
that signifies an opening in the closed system of being. Berdyaev 
qualifies the attribution of a creative potency, and of movement, to 
God, by insisting that they do not start in time as we generally under- 
stand it, for the primordial creative -act does not flow in any way 
from the past, and is not accomplished in cosmic or historical 
time, but is accomplished in existential time which has no causal 
links.4 
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Berdyaev considers that his understanding of potency is different 
from that of Aristotelians. For him, becoming, the dialectic of 
cosmic development, is only possible owing to the existence of non- 
being, for if we only admit of being, then there is no becoming, no 
development. But, in becoming, something new comes forth from 
the womb of non-being, and without non-being it would be impossible 
to create something new, something which is not ; the creation of 
something new presupposes that that which is created did not exist 
previously. Thus, for Berdyaev, becoming, creation, presupposes 
something other than being, namely non-being. Berdyaev reasons 
further that if the creation of the world is terminated, then something 
new would not be possible. But, reality is neither achieved, nor closed, 
and it can be enlarged for us, for our existence is immersed not only 
in the reality which is realized under the forms of objectivity, but also 
in the potential reality which is profounder and larger than it ; it is for 
this reason that change, creative potency, newness, are possible.! But 
what is this potential reality? Berdyaev answers that potential 
reality is the primary freedom prior to being, and is rooted at the very 
bottom of non-being. In this, Berdyaev considers, he differs from an 
Aristotelian concept of potency, and for him, the problem of newness 
is not solved in terms of being but of freedom. 

To throw some light on the experiential basis of the creative act, 
Berdyaev describes creativity. For him, creation is the immersion 
in another world, free from the weight and hold of the detestable 
routine of every day. The creative act is outside of time ; only the 
products of creation, of objectivation, belong to time, and cannot 
satisfy the creator. The transcendence of the creative act consists 
in a sort of flight outside the limits of immanent reality ; a free 
breaking-through of necessity. The love of creation results in a lack 
of love for the world, in the impossibility to remain in the limits of 
this world. ‘Thus, there is an eschatological moment in creation ; 
the end of the world is indicated, and the beginning of another world 
starts. But the tragedy of creation is the disproportion between the 
creative flight and its effects ; between the creative act and the 
products of culture and society. Berdyaev, however, does not deny 
cultural creation ; he considers that man ought to pass through the 
creation of culture and civilization.’ 

But what is the relation between the person and the creative act ? 
Berdyaev answers that man creates his person, and expresses it in the 
creative potency. In the self-development of the “I,” of the person, 
the human spirit accomplishes a creative act of synthesis. Man is not 
only called to the creative potency as an activity in and on the world, 
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but he is himself a creative potency, and without it, would not have 
personality. Man is a microcosm and a microtheos ; he is a person 
only when he does not wish to be a part of something, or a being com- 
posed of parts.! The subject, the ‘‘ 1,” is revealed in creative experi- 
ences as primordial, and superior to the non-self, to the object.? 
Berdyaey considers that the creator is solitary, and the creative act is 
not general and collective, but individual and personal ; nevertheless, 
it is not a concern with oneself, but a going out of oneself. Man 
has need of matter : the creative act is not produced in a vacuum, but 
it is not entirely determined by the materiality of the world ; there is in 
the creative act a new element which is not determined from the outside. 
The new element which is inherent in every authentic creative act 
is freedom. In this sense, we can say that the creative act is ex 
nthilo ; it is not determined entirely by the world. But to recognize 
that freedom is rooted in non-being is to recognize the irrationality of 
freedom ; the non-existential or pre-existential cannot be represented 
by a concept.® 

But where does freedom come from, and what is its origin? Man 
receives his creative gifts from God, but the element of freedom 
inherent in creative acts is not determined neither by the world, nor 
by God. The creative act of man surging in the world cannot be 
understood in starting from a closed system of being. For Berdyaev, 
the creative act in only possible in admitting that freedom is neither 
determined, nor comes from being, but is rooted in “‘ Nothingness ” ; 
freedom is bottomless, undetermined, and is situated outside of causal 
relations to which being is subjected, and without which being would 
be unconceivable.4 But to understand more fully the origin of 
freedom, we must consider Berdyaev’s doctrine of the Ungrund, namely, 
the groundlessness of freedom. 


FREEDOM : THE UNGRUND 


The first principle of Berdyaev’s personalism is his conception 
of freedom. Some have found his defence of freedom praiseworthy, 
but have criticized both his concept of the nature of spiritual freedom, 
and its application to the church ; the expression ‘‘ spiritual freedom ” 
and the term “ spiritual ”’ lead to both confusion and equivocation.® 
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Others have considered that Berdyaev’s concept of freedom has led 
him to the most disastrous conclusion of his whole philosophy in 
taking over the doctrine of the Ungrund from Jacob Boehme;! the 
conclusion, however, is deemed unwarranted by his own fundamental 
presuppositions.2. Nevertheless, Berdyaev’s conception of freedom is 
considered to be consonant with the Christian world view.*? Further, 
some have seen a similarity in the Ungrund of Boehme, recently 
revived by Berdyaev, to the non-being, to the “‘ Nothing ” of Sartre 
and of Heidegger. The problem of the ‘‘ Naughting ”’ function in 
the philosophies of Berdyaev’s contemporaries does not concern us, 
but the preoccupation of certain philosophers with this concept can 
perhaps impress us with its relevancy in contemporary philosophical 
thought, and suggest to us the necessity of treating this problem in 
Berdyaev’s conception of freedom. 

Berdyaev remarks on the significance of a doctrine of non-being, 
and considers that all the wisdom of the world is expressed in the 
expression of Heidegger : ‘‘ Nichts Nichtet.”’ He insists on the role 
of naught in his own philosophy : a naught which is not a passive, 
inert non-being, but a non-being from which procedes, and which 
produces, personal existence.’ For Berdyaev, it is significant that the 
last of the ontologies should be based on the naughting function ; it 
means that we must reject an ontological philosophy, and accept an 
existential philosophy of the spirit which is neither of being nor of 
non-being.* Berdyaev’s rejection of ontology results in the recogni- 
tion of the primacy of freedom over being ; man is not free in terms 
of being, but of spirit. Freedom of the spirit consists in the fact that 
man is not determined by anything but himself ; being is arrested 
and congealed freedom.’ 

The only conception of freedom which Berdyaev found satis- 
factory was Jacob Boehme’s teaching on the Ungrund. However, 
Berdyaev interprets it in his own way ; he identifies the Ungrund 
with primordial freedom which precedes all ontological determination, 
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and considers it outside of God, whereas Boehme has placed it in God 
and had considered it as the inmost mysterious principle of divine 
life! Berdyaev considers that the concept of primordial freedom 
is bound up with personalism, with the supreme importance of the 
human person in opposition to all forms of objectivation. However, 
he has been attacked by Roman Catholic, and Protestant critics, who 
see in this concept an un-Christian dualism, and a presumptuous 
limitation of Divine Providence.? Yet, another critic considers that 
the manifestation of primal freedom is the fundamental choice of the 
Existentialists, and concludes that Berdyaev is right in regarding this 
fundamental act as man’s prerogative : man although created by God, 
is not constrained by his nature, and in this sense, may be said to have 
no nature ; man is granted an option.*? The truth of Berdyaev’s 
teaching of the Ungrund according to one writer, will have to be 
acknowledged by theologians.‘ 

Berdyaev considers that Boehme was one of the first to break 
with the intellectualism of Greek and Scholastic philosophy, and that 
his doctrine of the will provided the possibility for a philosophy of 
liberty. Boehme’s discovery of an interior life and process in the 
Divinity, which is the beginning of every thing, brings out the primacy 
of the will, of liberty, in a more profound sense than even the volon- 
tarism of Scotus. One source for Berdyaev’s understanding of 
Boehme is the nineteenth century religious thinker, Franz von Baader, 
who makes use of the concept of the Ungrund in treating of the 
Trinity and creation. As in Boehme, certain obscurities remain in 
Baader, who apparently did not distinguish clearly between God and 
the Ungrund.? It has been claimed that the presence of Baader is 
discernible in almost every page of Berdyaev, but Berdyaev’s interest 
in Baader is not to develop the concept of Ungrund in terms of the 
interior life of God, of the Trinity, but in terms of human creativity, 
and of the introduction of newness into the world.* 

Further, the problem of freedom in Berdyaev is intimately linked 
to that of good and evil. To reconcile the existence of God with the 
existence of man and evil, Berdyaev insists on a freedom which cannot 
be attributed to God, is not created by Him.’ The problem of Ivan 
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Karamazov that happiness in the world would be based on the tears 
of an infant is likewise unacceptable to Berdyaev.1 Berdyaev 
attempts to solve this by his concept of meontic freedom which is 
independent of God, and thus good is the reply to God, whereas evil 
is the turning back to the original freedom, to nothingness ; this is 
possible owing to man containing this irrational freedom.?, Berdyaev 
considers that if Dostoievsky had developed his teaching about God 
and the Absolute to its necessary conclusion, he would have had to 
acknowledge a chasm of darkness approximating to Boehme’s theory 
of the Ungrund.* 

Boehme’s notion of the Ungrund is beyond our purpose here ; 
yet, we have to mention certain doctrines of his, not as historically 
held by him, but as Berdyaev understood and accepted them. Ber- 
dyaev seems to hold certain reserves on Boehme’s concept of the 
Ungrund, and in an exposition of Boehme by Berdyaev, it is 
sometimes difficult to determine just who is speaking, Berdyaev or 
Boehme. The notion of the Ungrund in Boehme is not as simple as 
certain thinkers have understood it.4 The two-fold meaning of the 
term Grund as used by the German mystics, and by a contemporary 
philosopher, Martin Heidegger, suggests caution to us in dealing 
with this basic concept.’ Grund can mean either ‘‘ ground” or 
“reason”? ; thus Ungrund can mean either “ groundless” or 
“irrationality.” The term Ungrund was not a verbal creation 
of Boehme, but existed previously with the meaning of absence of 
reason, pseudo-reason, pseudo-proof ; Boehme enlarged it by insert- 
ing an ontological value into its meaning. The Ungrund is 
something which has no cause, basis, or reason : given that it is 
different to, and separate from, every thing, the Ungrund is the 
“« Absolute.”’ & 

An understanding of Boehme is obscured further by his sym- 
bolism ; fire is one of the symbols used to describe the ineffable, and 
unfortunately, Boehme then goes on to explain it.?. In the words of 
Dr. Johnson, “‘ If Jacob Boehme saw the unutterable, Jacob should 
not have attempted to utter it.’ Berdyaev, however, attempts to 
present Boehme’s concept of the Ungrund, yet is aware of the limit- 
ations and the difficulties of determining his thought.® 
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The doctrine of ‘‘ Ungrund ” or the ‘ Indeterminate ” did not 
take its definite form in Boehme’s first writings, but was developed 
in later ones, principally in Szgnatura Rerum and the Mysterium 
Magnum. The theory of the “ Indeterminate ”’ replies to Boehme’s 
need to grasp the mystery of liberty, and the origin of evil. The 
“Indeterminate ” is the ‘‘ Nothingness ”’, the unfathomable eye of 
eternity, and is at the same time a will, groundless, unfathomable, 
and undetermined. It is a nothingness which is a desire for some- 
thing. ‘‘ Kin Hunger zum Etwas.”’ It is liberty. In the darkness 
of the “‘ Indeterminate,”’ a flame bursts forth, and this signifies the 
potential, meontic liberty. According to Boehme, liberty is the part 
opposite to nature, but nature originates in liberty. Liberty is similar 
to nothingness, but from it something comes forth. The desire for 
something, which is liberty, the unfathomable will, has to be satisfied, 
but the liberty of the ‘‘ Indeterminate ”’ transcends good and evil.! 

Further, the ‘‘ Indeterminate ” is considered to be without any 
essence, namely, a chaos which precedes all things, and is the founda- 
tion of being ; the ‘‘ Indeterminate ”’ is more profound than anything, 
even God. Nature is a secondary and derived phenomenon, but the 
‘Indeterminate ” is primary and uncreated. The first principle of 
being, according to Boehme, is that the “‘ Indeterminate,” the “‘ No- 
thingness ”’ seeks something.? But, according to Berdyaev, Boehme’s 
doctrine of the “‘ Indeterminate ”’ is interlaced to such an extent with 
liberty that it is impossible to separate them ; we should not expect 
too much of Boehme, since his doctrine is a vision and treats a domain 
which surpasses the limits of rational concepts. Berdyaev prefers to 
interpret the Ungrund as the absolutely original meontic liberty which 
is not determined by God. 

Thus, the doctrine of the “ Indeterminate,” according to Ber- 
dyaev, does not only enable us to explain the origin of evil, but also 
the creative potency of newness in cosmic life. The creative potency 
by its nature surges forth from the meontic liberty of the ‘‘ Nothing- 
ness,”’ of the “‘ Indeterminate ” ; it presupposes that being has this 
unfathomable source. The creative potency has its origin in God ; 
the spirit proceeds from God, but something escapes God, is not 
subject to God, and this is the Ungrund.* The dignity of the 
concrete human person does not come from an ideal universe to which 
the person would be subordinated, but from his own interior universe, 
from the universe which penetrates him, and on which he impresses 
his personal form ; the concrete human person is not subordinated to 


1. Deux Etudes ..., pp. 15-23. 
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3. Deux Etudes ..., p.12; Esprit et Réalité, p.182. 
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any being.! The human person is totaly free in his creation, and it is 
in this freedom which comes from his divine ressemblance, that all 
his dignity resides.? 

It remained for Berdyaey to insist upon a personalism in whose 
name the value and freedom of the concrete person was extolled, and 
from which opposition to all forms of obligation and necessity logically 
followed. 


CON CLUSION 


The personalism of Berdyaev can be said to have been formulated 
for the first time in The Meaning of Creativity, and to have been 
confirmed and clarified in his last publication, Le Sens de l’Acte 
Créateur. His writings in the intervening years between these two 
works show his intellectual activity on contemporary problems ; he 
absorbed much of European contemporary thought, but in turn 
influenced many thinkers. 

We must not be mislead by the similarities of expression in 
Berdyaev, and in others of even conflicting schools ; Berdyaev at least 
knew of what he held, and ideas taken from other schools were simply 
grist for the berdyaevean mill. The distinction between the person 
and the individual is one example of an unfortunate distinction? fitting 
well into Berdyaev’s noetic system. The attraction exercised by 
Berdyaev’s conception of spiritual liberty and alienation on certain 
members of the “ Esprit ’’ movement‘ is one unfortunate example of 
his influence. 

But what characterizes the personalism of Nicolas Berdyaev ? 
Peter Wust describes it as ‘ a glorification of man’s creative genius in 
the spirit of Lucifer,” ® and certainly Berdyaev describes the funda- 
mental theme of personalism as a conflict, and a defiance of the cosmic 
harmony ;* indeed, the promethean aspect of his philosophy is quite 
evident.’ We may see here a Marxian influence,* and Berdyaev 
considers that he agrees with Marx in this, that the philosopher should 
not only know the world, but should modify, change, and regenerate it.® 
But, according to Berdyaev, this idea has been monstrously carica- 
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tured by the communists in a materialist philosophy.t Yet, Marx, 
in his Theses on Feuerbach, had criticized materialists, because they 
had considered reality under the form of an object, and not as a 
human activity, as “ praxis.’”” Berdyaev considers that Marx had 
here an element of existential philosophy, but that he did not reach 
the concept of person.? It remained for Berdyaev to insist upon the 
‘ praxis,’ which issued forth into the creative act. 

The creative act is the core of the personalism of Nicolas Ber- 
dyaev. His idea of man’s perfection, final achievement, consists in 
the creative activity of man replying to God ; it is in this that man 
realizes his own person. We may say that, for Berdyaev, man makes 
his own nature in imitating God creatively, and this is God’s implicit 
will that the perfection of man would not come from a subordination of 
man to God, but that man would reply to Him from his own pre-ontic 
freedom, from the Ungrund. 

The concept of the Ungrund in Berdyaev has been attributed 
to his misunderstanding of the nature of subjectivity, and he has been 
criticized for a simple-minded error in believing that the subject has 
no intelligible structure owing to its inexhaustible depth ; for this 
reason, he made the subject an absurd abyss of pure and formless 
liberty. Indeed, the creative act in Berdyaev demands an abyss of 
indetermination, of pure and formless liberty, something which, he 
considers, belongs to the creature and is independent of God ; his 
concept of the human person cannot be detached from his conception 
of liberty and the Ungrund. Rather, the doctrine of the Ungrund 
in Berdyaev shows the same characteristics to what in Aristotelian 
terms is simply prime matter, pure and uninformed subject ; indeed, 
the human person has an infinity, a universal content, ex parte 
materiae,* and Berdyaev has rediscovered it. We may terminate our 
brief treatment of the basic notions of Berdyaev’s personalism by 
commenting that his personalism provides us with an example of a 
philosophy in which man exalts his own weakness. The human person 
turns to himself, to his own subjectivity, to his non-being, and sees 
there a good in itself, in virtue of which he would be considered worthy 
of dignity in proportion to the debasement of God.’ To quote Léon 
Chestov : ‘‘ Dans la Philosophie de Berdyaev, plus l’homme grandit, 


lus Dieu s’abaisse et s’appauvrit.’’ § 
P PP 3 VincENT J. MCNAMARA 
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Stepper, Dewey’s Metaphysical Perspective: A Note on White, Geiger, and the Problem of 
Obligation. — 18 février : M. Buack, Possibility. —C. A. Fritz, Jr., What is Induction. 
—3 mars: K. Lenrer, Can We Know That We Have Free Will by Introspection ? — 
17 mars: L. N. Roserts, Supposition : A Modern Application. — 31 mars : M. Rinsmr, 
Philosophy in Poland: An Introduction. — T. Czmzowskt, Tribute to Kazimierzs Tward- 
dowski on the 10th Anniversary of His Death in 1938. —T. Korarsinsx1, The Concept of 
Action. —R. Inaarpren, The General Question of the Essence of Form and Content. — 
W. Tatarxiewicx, Nomological and Typological Sciences. —S8. Scuarr, Marxist Dialectics 
and the Principle of Contradiction. — M. OssowsKa, Moral and Legal Norms. — 14 avril : 
J. Srounitz, On Objective Relativism in Aesthetics. —N. Wourerstorrr, Are Properties 
Meanings ?— M. C. Naum, « Aesthetics in English-Speaking Countries ». — 28 avril : 
M. Capex, The Theory of Eternal Recurrence in Modern Philosophy of Science, with Special 
Reference to C. S. Pierce. —J. W. Outver, The Problem of Epistemology. —12 mai: D. 
Watuyovut, Suppositions. —R. Hancock, The Refutation of Naturalism in Moore and 
Hare. — 26 mai: L. Levi, Must the Scientist Make Value Judgments ? —C. W. Ws, 
Could Time Flow? If So, How Fast ?—9 juin: F. E. Oppenueim, Evaluating Inter- 
personal Freedoms. — 23 juin: E. A. Burtt, The Core of Dewey’s Way of Thinking. — 
A. E. Murpny, John Dewey and American Liberalism. — G. Kennepy, Comments. — J. A. 
Irvine, Comments. 
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MARIANUM, publiée par les Servites de Marie du Collége Saint-Alexis, Rome : XXII® 
année, 1960, fasc. 1: V. M. Burron, Lourdes nel centenario. —L. M. Pererro, La 
« Nativita dt Maria ». 


MELANGES DE SCIENCE RELIGIEUSE, publiée par les Facultés catholiques de 
Lille : XVI® année, 1959, cahier unique : J. Dumortimr, Le sens du péché chez les Grecs 
du Vé stécle. —O. Lottin, L’obéissance de jugement est-elle possible ? —D. PINCKAmRS, 
Peut-on espérer pour les autres ? —R. Hervat, Origines du christianisme en Gaule. La 
Province eccléstastique de Rowen aux IV et V@ siécles. 


MODERN (THE) SCHOOLMAN, publiée par Saint Louis University, U.S.A. : Vol. 
XXXVII, n° 2, janvier 1960 : H. M. Bracken, Berkeley on the Immortality of the Soul. — 
T. W. Guzin, The Evolution of Philosophical Method in the Writings of St. Thomas. — 
L. A. Kennepy, The Nature of the Human Intellect according to St. Albert the Great. — 
Mars: J. Lapribre, Hegel, Husserl, and Reason Today.—H. M. Bracken, Berkeley 
on the Immortality of the Soul (Part IT). — J. E. Roycn, Life and Living Beings. — Mai : 
R. J. Westiny, A Philosophy of the Concreted and the Concrete: The Constitution of Crea- 
tures according to Gilbert de la Porrée. —R. C. Kwant, The Ambiguity of the Fact. — D. 
Getpi, The Plotinian « Logos » Doctrine. 


NEW (THE) SCHOLASTICISM, publiée par The American Catholic Philosophical 
Association, Washington : Vol. XXXIX, n° 1, janvier 1960 : Y. R. Srmon, On Order in 
Analogical Sets. —R. McArtuur, A Note on Demonstration. —L. A. Forry, The Meta- 
physical Evolution of Aristotle’s Realism. — W. N. Cuarxe, The Possibles Revisited: A 
Reply. — Avril : P. Jacony, Contrariety and the Triangle of Opposites in Valid Inferences. 
— K. F. Dousrry, St. Thomas and the Pseudo-Dionysian Symbol of Light. — Br 8S. Ro- 
BERT, On Perfect Demonstration: A Late-Medieval Study.—Sr Hunn James, Nicolai 
Hartmann’s Study of Human Personality. 


NOUVELLE REVUE THEOLOGIQUE, publiée sous la direction du Collége S. J. Saint- 
Albert, Louvain : T. 82, n° 1, janvier 1960 : G. Drsairven, Orient et Occident chrétien : 
deux théologies ? — F.-H. Leparannur, L’esprit ecuménique au Brésil. — A.-M. DEnts, 
L’ adoration des mages vue par saint Mathieu. — L. Licrmr, Autour du sacrifice eucharistique. 
—H. pp Lavaterrn, Autour de la question des enfants morts sans baptéme. — Février : 
J. Gatot, Science et conscience de Jésus. — J.-D. Rosert, La synthése métaphysique de 
saint Thomas. — A. Gonin, Le transfert dans la relation pastorale. III, La résolution du 
transfert. — J. Masson, Missions 1960. Afrique, Asie, Océanie. Essai de panorama rat- 
sonné. — Mars: R. TroisrontTaInes, Le Ciel. —R. Dutuort, Une nouvelle synopse des 
évangiles. —¥. Leparanreur, Le contexte sud-américain d’une rénovation du diaconat. — 
J. Kerxuors, Aspects soctologiques du sacerdoce.—Avril: L. Licmer, « In quo omnes 
peccaverunt ». Actes ou état? —J. Corson, Evangélisation et collégialité apostolique. — 
B. pg Gtrapon, Infrastructure de la Pritre et des Sacrements. —S. Prnxaurs, La vertu est 
tout autre chose qu’une habitude. — Mai: J. Gatot, La virginité de Marte et la naissance de 
Jésus. — D. NorHos, La nature du pouvoir de juridiction du confesseur. — ¥.-H. Lx- 
PARGNEUR, L’amitié a la reléve de l'apologétique ? — P. Broutin, Le mouvement catéchis- 
tique au XIX¢ siécle. — R. Mots, Le Probleme sacerdotal en Europe. — Juin : G. Desatrve, 
Le Premier des évéques. —J. Prcon, Episcopat et Hiérarchie au Concile de Trente. — A. 
Gopin, Guide a Vusage du clergé pour discerner les troubles mentaux, I. — P. Broutin, Le 
mouvement catéchistique en France au XIX® siécle, II. 


PENSAMIENTO, publiée par les Facultés de philosophie de la Compagnie de Jésus en 
Espagne : Vol. 16, n° 61, janvier-mars 1960: F. Basar, Teoria tomista de la causa 

_instrumental y la critica suareciana. — A. Dux, Evolucién césmica. —R. Puicreragut, 
Unicidad sustancial del mundo anorgénico ? — Avril-juin : J. G. Carrarena, « Analogia 
del ser » y dialéctica en la afirmacién humana de Dios. — A. Roupan, Naturaleza y substan- 
cia. — F. Basasn, Lxposicién suareciana de la causa instrumental. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL (THE) QUARTERLY, publiée par l’université de St. Andrews, 
Ecosse: Vol. 10, n° 38, janvier 1960: C. D. Rouutns, Personal Predicates. —H. P. 
Rickman, Philosophical Anthropology and the Problem of Meaning. —R. Russ, Miss 
Anscombe on the Tractatus. — D. S. StwaypEr, The Temporal Order. — A. Pap, Nominal- 
ism, Empiricism, and Universals. II.— A. R. Lacey, Men and Robots. — Avril: H. J. 
McCuosxey, God and Evil. — D. P. Henry, Saint Anselm’s De « grammatico ». — R. F. 
Arxinson, Hume on Mathematics. —C. A. Camppeut, Self-Evidence. —R. Hanpy, A 
Need Definition of « Value ». 


PHILOSOPHICAL STUDIES, publiée annuellement par le St. Patrick’s College, May- 
nooth, Irlande ; Voi. IX, décembre 1959 : D. Mutuigan, Moral Evil: St. Thomas and 
the Thomists. —C. Ingram, Aristotle’s Dilemma.— E. Rassitts, Liberty, Personality, 
Morality. — M. Fisk, Falsifiability and Corroboration. —G. ArpuEy, The Principle of 
Falsification. — J. Bostx, Further Remarks upon « Is Being a Genus ? » —N. D. O’Do- 
NOGHUE, Humility and Existence. —C. B. Daty, The Knowableness of God. 


PHILOSOPHY, publiée par The Royal Institute of Philosophy, Londres : Vol. XXXV, 
n° 132, janvier 1960 : A. Quinton, Russell’s Philosophical Development. — C. Lesewsk1, 
A Re-examination of the Russellian Theory of Descriptions. —D. H. Munro, Russell’s 
Moral Theories. — A. H. JonNson, Leibniz’s Method and the Basis of his Metaphysics. — 
Avril : R. W. Hepsurn, Aesthetics and Abstract Painting: Two Views. — G. P. HENDER- 
son, An « Orthodox » Use of the Term « Beautiful ». — N. Rorenstreicn, From Facts to 
Thoughts : Collingwood’s Views on the Nature of History.— W. H. Wausu, Hegel: A Re- 
examination : by J. N. Finlay. 


PHILOSOPHY AND PHENOMENOLOGICAL RESEARCH, publiée par I’Université 
de Buffalo, U.S.A. : Vol. XX, n° 3, mars 1960: E. Naaru. Determinism in History. — 
P. Butcuvarovy, The Concept of Possibility. —C. A. Prirz, Jr., Contextual Properties and 
Perception. —W. Earun, Hegel and Some Contemporary Philosophies. —R. ALLERS, 
Heidegger on the Principle of Sufficient Reason. — Juin : V. J. McGtu, Conflicting Theories 
of Freedom. —S. H. Rosen, Political Philosophy and Epistemology.— R. Hanpy, De- 
terminism, Responsibility, and the Social Setting. — D. Scuon, Rationality in Retrospective 
and Prospective Deliberation. —O. A. Kusitz, Francisco Bilbao’s « Ley de Historia » in 
Relation to the Doctrines of Sarmiento and Lamennais. —R. Horrman, The Problem of 
Other Minds — Genuine or Pseudo ? —— N. Rotenstreicu, The Value Aspect of the Science. 


PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE, publiée par The Philosophy of Science Association, 
U.S.A. : Vol. 27, n° 1, janvier 1960: J. Korarsinsxa, On Ostensive Definitions. —S. 
Novak, Some Problems of Causal Interpretation of Statistical Relationships. —G. Brre- 
MANN, Duration and the Specious Present. — W. E. ScHLARETZKI, Scientific Reasoning and 
the Summum Bonum. —H. W. Burns, Pragmatism and the Science of Behavior. — A. 
Grinsaum, The Duhemian Argument. — N. Rescuer, The Problem of a Logical Theory 
of Belief Statements. — Avril: L. Duranp III. On the Theory of Measurement in Quantum 
Mechanical Systems. — A. Nauss et 8. Nauss, Psychological Research and Human Problems. 
—F. M. Fisuer, On the Analysis of History and the Interdependence of the Social Sciences. 
—W. W. Rozesoom, Do Stimuli Elicit Behavior ? — A Study in the Logical Foundations 
of Behavioristics. — D. R. Luce, The Action of Mind on Body. 


REVIEW (THE) OF METAPHYSICS, publiée sous la direction de M. Paul Weiss, Yale 
University, U.S.A. : Vol. XIII, n° 3, mars 1960 : P. Weiss, Art, Substances, and Reality. 
—E. Catnoun, Human Likeness and the Formation of Empirical Concepts. — M. Bune, 
A Semantical Preliminary. — T. 8S. Knicut, Negation and Freedom. — Juin : R. McKeon, 
Being, Existence, and That Which Is. — Dr Witt Parker, Basic Categories and Attitudes 
of the Value Situation. — W. Von LrypEn, « Existence »: A Humean Point in Aristotle’s 
Metaphysics. —F. M. Doan, On the Construction of Whitehead’s Metaphysical eraese. 
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REVISTA ESPANOLA DE TEOLOGIA, publiée par l’Institut « Francisco Sudrez », 
Madrid : Vol. XX, 1960 : J. Auraro, La Inmaculada Concepcién en la Bula « Sollicitudo » 
a la luz de documentos inéditos. — P. A. TurrapDo, Nova quaedam sententia de natura causa- 
litatis sacramentorum Novae Legis. —T. Grempnwoon, Esquisse d’une casuistique inter- 
nattonale. 


REVISTA PORTUGUESA DE FILOSOFIA, publiée par la Faculté de philosophie de 
Braga : T. XVI, fasc. 1, janvier-mars 1960: J. J. Anmyanpro, Liberdade e Certeza. — 
A. pA Costa Lopzs, Realismo do senso comum e realismo da ciéncia na filosofia de Meyerson. 
—J. A. P. pp Souza Monrerro, A psicologia analitica de Jung. —D. Martins, Pro- 
jeccao da Metafisica na Htica. — Avril-juin : Filosofia portuguesa actual: C. Apran- 
cues, Pedro da Fonseca. Valor e projeccéo da sua obra.—J. BaceLAR §E OLIVEIRA, 
Filosofia Escolastica e Curso Conimbricense. — L. CRAVEIRO DA Sinva, Antero de Quental. 
O primeiro filésofo da encruzilhada. —¥. Soares Gomes, Sampaio Bruno. — M. Frerras, 
Leonardo Coimbra. Incidéncias positivistas na sua Filosofia. — A. Dias pr MaGALHiss, 
O Poeta-Filésofo Teixeira de Pascoées. — J. Fnrretra, A existéncia da Filosofia Portuguesa. 
Problemas de Introdugéo. — L. Cravetro DA Sinva, Filosofia Perenne e Escoldstica Actual. 
— A. BotriHo, Saudosismo como movimento. — A. Braz Trrxerra, Filosofia do Direito. — 
J. Mennss, Filosofia e Lstética. 


REVUE INTERNATIONALE DE PHILOSOPHIE, publiée 4 Bruxelles sous la direc- 
tion de M. Jean Lameere : 13° année, 1959, fasc. 4: F. Gonsretu, Philosophie de la 
recherche. —N. Rescuer, Presuppositions of Knowledge. —J. Kaminsky, Language and 
Knowledge. — A. SHatom, Qu’est-ce qu’un concept? —L. Aposren, Sur la méthode en 
théorie de la connaissance. — 14° année, 1960, fasc. 1 : E. Minxowsk1, Imagination ? — 
F. Dacoenet, M. Gaston Bachelard, philosophe de Vimagination. — J. StAROBINSKI, Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau et les powvoirs de Vimaginaire. — P. Dm Man, Structure intentionnelle de 
U Image romantique. 


REVUE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE MORALE, publiée sous la direction de M. 
Jean Wahl, Librairie Armand Colin, Paris: 1960, n° 1, janvier-mars: P. VaLiry, 
Agathe. — M. Buonpnx, Ebauche de logique générale. —R. INGARDEN, Raccourcis de pers- 
pective temporelle dans la concrétisation de Vceuvre littéraire. —M. M. d’Henpecourt, 
Laberthonniére. — C. Button, Le Matérialisme dialectique de Frédéric Paulhan. — F. Lom- 
BARDI, En mémotre de Carto Antoni. 


REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE DE LOUVAIN, publiée par la Société philosophique aux 
Editions de l'Institut supérieur de philosophie : T. 58, février 1960 : Editorial. — D.-M. 
Dr Petter, Allocution pour le jubilé de Monseigneur de Raeymaker. — Journée d’étude 
du 19 décembre 1959 : G. Van Rint, Mythe et vérité. — A. Wytueman, L’homme et la créa- 
tion des valeurs. — J. Lapritrn, Histoire et Destinée. — L. VAN Harcut, Le langage de la 
philosophie. — Mai: J. D. Monan, La connaissance morale dans le « Protreptique » d’ Aris- 
tote. — G. VERBEKE, L’unité de Vhomme : saint Thomas contre Averroés. — Y. N. DE BRravu- 
WERE, Coups de sonde dans la philosophie anglaise contemporaine. — J.-D. Rosrrt, Essai 
dune description phénoménologique élémentaire du connaitre. 


REVUE DES SCIENCES PHILOSOPHIQUES ET THEOLOGIQUES, publiée par les 
Dominicains des Facultés du Saulchoir: T. XLIV, n° 1, janvier 1960: J. CoLerrs, 
Kierkegaard et Lessing. — J. Hamer, Note sur la collégialité épiscopale. — J.-M. Ponirr, 
Psychologies modernes et anthropologie chrétienne. —Y.-M.-J. Conaar, Sainte Ecriture et 
sainte Eglise. — J. Movroux et H. Dumiry, Postface 4 un dialogue. — Bulletins par H.-D. 
Sarrrey, A.-M. Duparts, L.-J. Batattton, — Avril: Y.-M.-J. Conaar, L’apostolicité 
de V Eglise selon saint Thomas d’ Aquin. — H.-Fr. Donpatnn, B.-G. Guyot, Guerric de Saint- 
Quentin et la condamnation de 1241. — D. A. Catuus, Une euvre récemment découverte de 
saint Albert le Grand: De XLIITI problematibus ad Magistrum Ordinis (1271). — Bulletins 
par A. Viarp, L.-J. Bararuion, B. MonTaanes. 
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